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tin, developed, and modified by cireumstnfite'- As. 
tbe Empire fell to pieces the body of oultnre become 
subject to varying conditions in different localities, 
of which (lie divergence between the Grooh-apeukirig 
Haul tint! the Latin-a peaking West L? the most striking 
example, The introduction of Muslim influence 
through Spain i* the one inut incv in which we 
t.n gel lit! alien culture entering Into (life Roman 
tradition and <?xerrishig a disturbing in fine nee. in 
fart, this Muslim oultur.: was at bottom essentially a 
pari of the Hellenist it Roman material, even rh-* 
ih eulogy of I is I a in being formulated and devdAped 
from Hellenistic sources, but Islnm hud sn long lived 
apart from Christendom am! its development had 
taken plate in surroundings so different ihnl it seems 
u -it.range am! alien thing. Its greatest power lay in 
Hie fad that it presented the ohl material in an 
entirely fresh form. 

It, is The effort of the following pages to truce ilu- 
traiiKmission of Hellenistic thought through the 
medium of Muslim philosopbern and Jewish thinkers 
who lived in Muslim surroundings, to show how this 
thought, modified as U passed through a period of 
(level 11 pm cut in the M uslim community and itself 
modifying Islamie idea*, wae brought to hear upon 
the culture of medieval Unf in Christendom. So 
greatly had it altered in external form during rim 
cent tinea of its life apart, that it Mamed a new type of 
in toller, tual life and boeumo a disturbing factor which 
diverted Christian philosophy into now lines and 
tended to disintegrate the traditional theology of the 
Church, directly leading up to the Benasccim.' which 
gave ilie death-blow to merliajvuJ culture : -e I into 
had it altered in real imbalance that it used the same 
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tfrxt■ boolm iwul treated very much the same problems 
already cttrmif i:> the earlier s chi dust irinm which had 
dev (doped independently in Latin Christendom. It 
«*tJI in- «mr effort so to trace the hi* Lory of medieval 
Muslim ihought us to show the (denuaU which it 
Jiuil m common with M.mtbn leadline and to 
ucromit for the points of divergence. 
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History )raff-p rhh- ovulation of ikr tnrlnl mnumire 
111 Whlrh I bo on mm unity ciliu Miir. Thwrr n rt> 
thre*- chief factor* ut work in rhi* u util u lion ; racial 
dcwrst, nttltwp drift, and iratncmiMim) of language * 
t th* flr«t of them- (thydnJojntuf uiul not nmi-inrilv 
competed wjiK the other two, whiM iln.., two rt «. 
not a) way* tmiKbiteri with outli »tknr. In tUu ovolu- 
tbh of tin- MH’taJ rtmwtturp the factor of fir*t lm|mr 
tmncD (• the tmu*inii#Jon of rttltnte, which l« not * 
fnaltrr of hnredlty but duo to toniacf, fur culture i» 
learned and t *produced bv Unltuflun nod nut in¬ 
herited. Culture miutt lie taken in tbe wbW i.nt< 
to include politic*!, wwiai, and legal iiutitutkitiiv, the 
arts und craft*. rdigioti, nod the Tari-mn r.sriin of 

tot* 1 'i.'i■" sjiii lifo whn li dmw thoil [in'.i'h* ■’ it 1 literal Tire, 

philoMojihy, and ot.brrwlnf.ijJU more or 1*9* courier U.ll 
and all having the couunoa clmnodethttfr that they 
cannot |>e pa ►> d on i.ij {thyiiul dc-iimi hut jiuim 
hr teamed fit afttiF life. Hut rare, culture, and 
lungqiittr rNeotbli 1 nae another in *■* far ** it l. true 
that all ofif mult SpJbi mnl p. rjudihilly fulrfwut * n, *o 
that In each the Unci of trait; in lotion t^in rather 
like u Tajiulod -kum thaw an onlcml pattern; remit* 
proceed fh«iu a coQfiidUag jjnntj- of ohh- umnnpi 
which Ct Ls often dilin-ult to apportion (hr r-i.itmi 
influ on cm. 

Tim culture of iLmtlum K si rope ilnitn brim that 
of I he Bo man Kinpirr, it . if I hr multiple remit out 
«f uuwy forv-M, amon^tt which I he ttifrUc. riuil life 
of HeUunbrni Wit? mu it rfteotire, I mi worked mm a 
oohermit natetn bj the wmiderfuJ power ..f urgntdia 

tlon, which vu on# of the l»i.-*i iali.nl cha root orte tic# 

of that Idiijijo*. The * Ituln <iillanl lib: uf Rttuiusvitf 
Europe ihi‘>tvn tin, |Jr llmi-if ir Itomun .'uJiure pattctl 

* 
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CHAFTEE [ 

THE SYItlAG VBBSIOS of HELLENISM 


The subject proposed in the following pages is the 
history of the unit oral transmission by which Greek 
philosophy and science were pi^sud from tlfillrmstic 
Burroutidinjie to the Synuc spe aking community, 
tlmnce to the Arxhii speaking world of Islam, and so 
finally to the Latin Schoolmen of Western Europe. 
That such a transmission did take place is known even 
to the beginner in tnedltevid history, (mt how it 
happened, and the Influences which promoted It, 
ajid the modi/iciiiiotia which took place r» route, 
appear to be lose generally known, and it docs not 
poem that the details, scattered through works of 
very divenu types, are easily accessible to the English 
reader. Many historians seem content to givu only 
a casual reference to Its coarse, sometimes even 
with strange chronological confusions which show 
that the tourcos used are still the media? vat writers 
who had very imperfect information about tin- de¬ 
velopment of intellect nnl life amongst the .Mu hi inis, 
hollowing tacdimval usage we sometimes fimt the 
Archie writers referred to aa “ Arabs '* or *■ Moors,” 
although in fact there was only one philosopher of 
any importance who was an Arab by race, and com* 
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parutively little la known about bin work. These 
writers belonged to an Arabic speak mg community, 
bat very few of them were actually Arabs. 

After the later Hellenistic development Greek 
culture spread outward into the orient nl fringe ol 
people w ho used Syriac, Coptic, Aramaic, or Persian 
as their vernacular speech, and in these alien snrround¬ 
ings it took a somewhat narrower development and 
even what we may describe as a provincial tone. 
There is no question of twe in this. Culture is not 
inherited as a port of the physiological heritage 
transmitted front parent t.u child; it is U-iirsst-il by 
contact due to intercourse, imitation, education, and 
such like things, and such contact between social 
groups os well as between individuals is much helped 
by the use of a common language and hindered by 
difference of language* As soon as Hellenism over¬ 
flowed into the vernacular speaking communities 
outside the Greek speaking world it began to suffer 
tome modification. It so happened also that these 
vernacular speaking communities wanted to be cut 
off from dose contact with the Greek world because 
very bitter theological divisions had arisen and had 
produced feelings of great hostility on the part of 
those who were officially described ua bererics against 
the state church in the Byzantine Empire. 

In this present chapter we have to consider three 
points; in the first place the particular stage of 
development reached by Greek thought at the time 
when these divisions took place; secondly the cause 
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uf these divisions and t]jeii tendemuen . and thirdly 
the particular tine of development taken by Hellen¬ 
istic culture Jn its oriental atmosphere. 

First stands the question o! the stage of develop 
ment reached by Hellenism, and we may test this by 
its intellectnol life as represented by science and 
philosophy, lit the time when the oriental offshoot 
shows u definite line of separation. English educa¬ 
tion, largely dominated by the principles learned at 
th*- i vi i sconce, in in dined to treat philosophy a* 
coining bo an end with Aristotle and beginning 
again with Dcscarto* after a lung blink during which 
there lived and worked some degenerate descendants 
of the an dents who hardly need serin m c < tutti deration 
But this position violates the primary canon of 
history which pustulates that nil life Is continuous, 
the life of the social community as well as the physical 
life of un organic body and life mud be a perpetual 
series of causes and results, so that each event can 
only be explained by the cause which went before, 
and can only be fully understood in the light of the 
result which follows after. What we cull the “ mid¬ 
dle ages ** had an important place iu the evolution 
of our own cultural condition, and owed much to 
the transmit tod culture which came round from 
audent HdJctihm through Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew 
media. But thi* culture come aa a living thing 
with an unbroken and continuous development 
from what we coll the " classic" age. As the 
philosophy of the great classic schools passes down 
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to these later periods it show> gn at modifications, 
lint thin alteration kit-ell » proof of life- Phih-suphy, 
like niligiun, in su fur a? it ha. 1 » real vitality, must 
change and adopt it«*lf to altered conditions mid 
new requirement)': it run remain pure oml I rue to 
its past only in so fur os its life in artificial and un¬ 
real, lived in an academic .ttiimsphere far removed 
from the life of the community ai large* In such on 
unnatural utmoaphere no doubt, it is possible fur a 
religion or a philosophy to live perfectly pare and 
imeorrupt, hut it fo certainty not an ideal life : in 
real life there ore hound lo be introduced many 
unworthy element# and mmf which can only ho 
described as actually corrupt. So it hi Inevitable 
tluit uti a religion or a philosophy lives and really 
fulfils its proper functions it has to pu*i through 
m:*ny changes. Of course the same holds good 
for idl otJn r fortttA of culture : It may he true t hat a 

country happy If it has nn history, but it is the 
placid Imp|flue** of vegetable life, nut the enjoyment 
nf the higher functions of rational being* 

In con tillering the transmission of Greek phil¬ 
osophy to the Arabs we sew that philosophy still as a 
living force, adapting itself to changed conditions 
hut without a break in the continuity of its life. It. 
tvjN not, ui now, an academic study sought only hy 
a group o! i-peehtlbu, but a living influence which 
guided men in tbeir ideas about Lhe universe in which 
they lived aiul durni rutted alt theology, law, and 
social ideas. For many centuries it pervaded the 
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atmostphere in which Western Alia educated 
and in which it lived. Aten became Christians, for 
u time the new religion* interest filled their mind*, 
but later on it was inevitable that philosophy should 
re - assert ite power, and then Chris tistn doctrine had 
to he re-cast to conform to It: the descendant* of 
these people became Muslims and then again, after an 
interval, religion had to conform itself to current 
philosophy. We have no inch dominant philo¬ 
sophical system in force to-day, but we have a certain 
mas* of H'ieiirifjr facts and theories which form an 
intellectual background to modern European Ufa 
and the defenders of traditional religion find it 
necessary to adjust their teaching to the principle* 
implied in those foots and theories. 

Bat the important point is that then Christian 
teachers began to pm themselves into touch with 
current philosophy, and so when the Muslims later 
on did the same, they had in reckon with philosophy 
as they found it actually living in their uwu day*: 
they did not become Fliitonists or Ari.dotellurs in 
the sense in which wo should undemand the terms. 
The current philosophy had changed from the older 
standard b, not because the degenerate people of those 
days could not understand the pure doctrines of 
Plato and Aristotle, hat because they took philosophy 
so seriously and earnestly a- an explanation of the 
universe tmd of man’s place in it Hint they were luumd 
to re-adjust their views in the light of what they re¬ 
garded as inter information, and the view* had altered 




* Thought i\- histom i 

to adjust tbfmseJve,N with Hie course nf human m 

pGTience. 

From Pluto onwards philosophy bad been very 
largely concerned with theories which more or les* 
directly concerned Hie structure of aodoty ; it wu> 
perceived that u very large purl of man’* life, duties 
and general welfare, was intimately concerned with 
bis rein Lions to the community in which fat* lived. 
But soon after the time of Aristotle the general 
conditions of the social order were seen to be under¬ 
going a profound modification : great empires with 
highly organised administrations replaced the self- 
governing city >t.:iten of the older period, and social 
life hud to adjust Itself to thn new conditions. A man 
who was a citizen of the Roman Empire was u citizen 
in quite a different sen:-.*? from that ju which one was 
a citizen of the Athenian Republic. The Stoic 
philosophy, which it. of this later ago, already pre- 
BuppoBCii these* new conditions anti in course of time 
the other schools orientated themselves similarly. 
One of the first results is a tendency to eclecticism and 
<o combination of the tenets of several schools. Tho 
new outlook, broader In its horizon, perhaps shallower 
in other respects, impelled men to take w hat, was an 
imperialist altitude Instead of i local or national one. 
Fredsely nimihu changes were forced upon the Jewish 
religion. Hellenistii; Judaism, at the beginning of 
the Christian era, is concerned with the human 
specie.. Lind the race of Israel is considered chiefly 
as ft means of bringing Illumination to mankind at 
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large. It wba this Hellenistic Judaism which cut* 
miriM tiMl in St. Tatil and the expansion of the Christian 
Church, whilst orthodox Judaism, that is to say the 
proviuoinl Jewery of Palestine reverted to its racial 
altitude under the pressure of circumstances partly 
reactionary against the too rapid progress of Hellenism 
and partly political in character. 

The old pagan religions showed many local varieties, 
and from these a world wide religion could only be 
evolved by some speculative doctrines which recon¬ 
ciled their divergences. Never has a religion of any 
extension been formed from local calls otherwise 
than by the ministry of some kind of speculative 
theology : sometimes the fusion of culls haa spon¬ 
taneously produced such a theology, as was the case 
in the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia in early times, 
and when the theology was produced it brought its 
solvent power to bear rapidly and effectively on 
other smronnding cults. As many races and stale* 
were annotated together Lu the Greek Empire which, 
though apparently separated Into several kingdoms, 
yet had an Intellectual coherence and a common 
civilization, and this was still more definitely the case 
when the closer federation of the Roman Empire 
followed, philosophy was forced more and more In 
the direction of speculative theology ; it assumed 
those ethical and doctrinal functions which we 
generally aamciale with religion, the contemporary 
local cults conccmiug themselves only with ritual 
duties. Thu* in the early centuries of the Christian 
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era ttdleuGtic philosophy wop evolving a kind of 
religion, of a high moral Gmc and definitely mono* 
tlH-istk io doctrine, Tlria theological philosophy 
vas eclectic, but rested upon a basts of Plutonism. 

\\ Lilit the philosophers were do veto ping a mono* 
tbebtio and moral system which they hoped to make a 
world religion, the Christians were attempting a 
similar task on somewhat different lines. The 
earlier converts to the Christian religion were not as 
a rule drawn from the educated classes and showed 
a marked stupid on und dislike towards those superior 
persons, such w the Gnostics, nr at least the pre * 
Murdtmffe Gnostics, who were disposed hi patronise 
them. Gradually however this at titude changed and 
we begin to find men like Justin Martyr who had 
received a pkiltiAuphica] education and yet found it 
quite possible to co-ordinalo contemporary science 
and Christum doctrine. In Borne, in Africa, and in 
Greece the Christiana were a despised minority, 
cbJcCy drawn from the unlettered class, and osten¬ 
tatiously ignored by the writer* of the dny. Lika 
the Jew of the Ghetto they were forced to live nn 
isolated life und thrown back upon their internal 
mourn,,. But in Alexandria and, io a lesser 
degree m Syria, they were more in the position of the 
modern Jew In Anglo Saxon lands, the ugh bitterly 
hated and occasionally persecuted, and were brought 
under the intellectual influences of the surrounding 
community and .hus experienced a solvent force 
in their own idea*. When at last Christianity 
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appear* in the ascend uni it bos l«wn largely re-east 
by Me Hematic. influence*. its theology in To-stated 
in philosophic id term*, and thus in Mu' guise of theology 
a large amount of philosophical material mi? trans¬ 
mitted to the vernacular speaking hinterland or 
Western Asia, 

The Arabic writer llaghtli informs ns that Greek 
philosophy originally flourished at Athens, hut the 
Emperor Angustus transferred it from Athens to 
Alexandria and Rome, and Theodosius after word* 
closed the schools at Rome and made Alexandria 
the educationul centre of the Greek world (.Mnsftdi: 
Livrt dt. PdtMrilMMNaMi t trad- B.CurrH do Vaux, 
Paris, ISflfi, p. 170). Although grotesquely expressed 
this statement contains an element of truth in so far 
as it represents Alexandria as gradually becoming 
the principal home of Greek philosophy. It had 
begun to take a leading place even in the days of 
the Ptolemies, and in scientific, as dLsringuiftbed 
from purely literary work, ii had assumed a position 
of primary importance early in the Christian era* 
The school h of Athens remained open until AJ>. 529, 
but hod long been out of touch with progressive 
scholarship. Rome also Nhuws great philosophers, 
most often of oriental birth, down to a tote use, but 
although these were given a kindly welcome arid a 
hearing, Roman cduvutiyn was more interested in 
jurisprudence, indeed the purely Roman pbflono- 
phie,i,l speculation is that embedded in dnsriiuanV 
code. Antioch also hud Its philosophy, but this 
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waa never of more than secondary importance. 

In the cuune of what we may term the Alexandrian 
period the Platonic school had steadily token the 
first place. It was indeed considerably changed 
from the ancient Academic standards, ohiofly by the 
introduction ot semi-mystical elements which were 
‘attributed to Pythagoras, and Later by fusion with the 
neo-Aristotelian school. The Pythagorean elements 
probably cim be traced ultimately to nti Indian source, 
at least in such instances as the doctrine of the un¬ 
reality of matter and phenomena which appears In 
Indian philosophy as mtlyH, and the re-ineamation 
of souls which is avatar. The tendency of native 
Greek thought, as seen in Democritus and other 
genuinely Greek thinkers, was distinctly material¬ 
istic, but Pinto apparently ineorporates seme alien 
matter, probably Indian, perhaps some Eygptian 
Ideas as well, We know there was a transmission of 
oriental thought influencing Hellenism, but very 
little is known of the details. Certainly Plotinus and 
the neo-PLatonicts were eclectic thinkers and drew 
freely from oriental sources, some disguised as Pytha¬ 
gorean, by a long sojourn in Greek lauds. 

In the 3rd century A.D, we find the beginnings of 
what is known as neo-Platonism, A very typical 
passage in Gibbon's Decline and Puff (oh, xiii) refers to 
the neo-Platotiists us men of profound thought, and 
intense application; but., by mistaking the true 
object of philosophy, their labours contributed much 
les« to improve than to corrupt the human under 
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standing- Tim knowludga that l» auiuil to our 
situation and powers, the whole compass of moral, 
natural, and mathematical science, neglected by 
the new PiaotuniMs ; whilst they exhausted their 
strength in the verbal disputes of metaphysics, 
attempted to explore the secrets of the invisible 
world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, 
on subjects of which both these philosophers were 
an ignorant an the rest of mankind/' Although this 
passage is coloured by some of the peculiar prejudices 
of Gibbon it fairly represents a common attitude 
towards tioi>-Platonism and might equally apply 
to every religious movement the world ha* e ' ef seen* 
The neo-Plato nisi-« were the result* we may say 
the inevitable result, of tendencies which had been 
at work over since the age of Alexander and the 
widening of the mental horizon and the decay* of 
interest in the old civic life. The older philosopher, 
had endeavoured to produce efficient citizens ; but 
under imperialist conditions efficient citizens were not 
so much wanted as obedient subjects- Through all 
this period there are very dear Indication* of the now 
trend of thought which assumes » more theological 
and philanthropic character* aiming at producing 
good men rather than useful citizens. The specu¬ 
lation* of Philo the Jewish Platoni-Nt give very plain 
indications of these new tendencies as they appeared 
in Alexandria. He shows the monotheistic tendency 
which was indeed present in the older phi!osophera but 
now begins to be more strongly emphasized «■ 
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philosophy becomes more theological in its specula¬ 
tion*. though no doubt in his ease this was largely dtu 
10 the religion bo professed. Ho expressed rho doc- 
trim- of a Orm Ibid, eternal, unchanging, and pnsstou- 
k-«s, fur removed above the world of phenomena, a* 
the First Cause of ail that exists, a philosophical 
monotheism which can be fitted in with the Did 
Testament but does not naturally proceed from it. 
The doctrine of an Absolute Reality a* the necessary 
cause of all that is variable, something like the fulcrum 
which Archimedes needed to move the world, was one 
to which all philosophy, and especially the PJ an tonic 
school, wus lending. Bui, as lausatiou to Home extent 
Implies change, Mm First Cause could not be regarded 
a* directly creating the world, but only an the eternal 
source of an eternally proceeding emanation by mean* 
of which the power of the First Cause ix projected so as 
to produce the universe and all It cont ains . The 
eesantlfll features of this teaching are, the absolute 
unity iif the First Cause, its absolute reality, its 
eternity, and its invariability, all of which necessarily 
removes if, above the plane of thing* ktiowiibk- u> 
man; mid the operative emanation ceaselessly 
issning forth, eternal like its source, yet acting in 
time and space, an emanation which Philo terms the 
lA>t}o* or " Word/’ Although these theories ore to 
a targe extent only an ex pros*ion of logical conclusion* 
towards which the Platonixts were then advancing, 
Philo had curiously little influence. Nu doubt thaw 
wa» a tendency to regard hi* teaching us mainly an 
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attempt to redd a Platonir meaning mt« Jewish 
doe trine, and certainly the Large amount of attention 
he devoted to exegesis of tin Oht Teat ament and to 
Jewish apologetic would prevent his works from 
receiving serious attention from non-Jewish readers. 
Again, B )though hi* Ideas about monotheism and the 
nature of God were those to which Platonism wu* 
tending, they represent also a Jewish attitude which, 
starting from a monotheistic standpoint was then, 
under Hellenistic influence, making <“wards a supra* 
sensual idea uf God, explaining away the anthropo¬ 
morphisms of the Old Testament and postulating an 
emanation, the ffoeimo or 44 wisdom ” of God as the 
imeniiediary in creation and revelation* Undoubt 
edly Philo, or the Phllonic school of Hellenistic 
Judaism, wus responsible for the bogo*doctrine which 
appears in the portions of the New Testament hearing 
the name of St, John. Be had a* influence also on 
Jewish thought ns appears in the Targums where 
the operative cmnnaiion which proceeds from i ® 
First Cause is no longer the wisdom of ^ l,t 
the 44 Word." lie yeeuis to have had no influence at 
,J) on thf C00T.0 01 phil"M>Pl>7 

generally. 

The tendencies which were at work in Philo were also 
leavening Greek thought outside Jewish cirrles and 
all schools of philosophy show a growing definiteness 
in their assertion of One God eternal and invariable, 
m the source and First Cause of the universe. H‘»» 
recognition of the principal of uniformity in nature 
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and of the tHMTSjflty of accounting for the cause of ltd* 
□niiormity, The Gnostic sects, which went of 
philosophical origin, simply show the definite Accept¬ 
ance of this First Cause and, having accepted it as on u 
plum* far ru moved abuM- imperfection and variation, 
suggest intermediary emanations as explaining the 
production of an imperfect and variable universe 
from a primary source which is itself perfect and un¬ 
changing. The descriptive account* of the successive 
cmunutioiifi. each Jese perfect than that from which it 
proceeds* which ultimately produced the world in 
which wo perceive phenomena, are different in different 
Gnostic systems, often crude enough and grotesque in 
our eyes, and frequently drawing from Christianity or 
Judaism or some other uf the oriental religions which 
were then attracting tic attention of the Roman 
world. Bui these details ace of minor import unco. 
All Gnostic theories hour witness to the belief that 
there is a First Cause, absolutely real, perfect, eternal, 
and far removed above this world of time and space, 
and that some emanation or emanations must have 
intervened to connect the resultant world, aucb a* we 
know It, wit h this sublime Cause: and such belief 
indicates fa crude form a general conviction which 
was getting hold of all current thought in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Complementary to this was the psychological 
teaching represented by the Aristotelian commentator 
Alexander of Aphrodlsina who taught at Athens, 
A.D, 108--11. Bis extant works include comment arias 
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on tiio first book of the Anolytica PrioTHt on the 
Topic*, Wetorology, & ie«au, the first live hooka of tlie 
Uctaplivsicii mill au abridgment of the other booka 
of the Metaphysics, as well aa treatises on t-be soul, etc. 
Over and over again his treatise on the soul and his 
commentaries an- translated into Atabic, paafaphnised, 
and made the subject of further commentaries, until 
it seems that Ms psychology is lie very nucleus of all 
Arabic philosophy, and It. is this which forms the main 
point of the Arabic iiiQuunc® on Latin scholasticism. 
It becomes Indeed absolutely essential that we under’ 
stand the Alexandrian interpretation of the Aris¬ 
totelian psychology if we arc to follow the orieiit.d 
development oi Greek science. 

The Erst point is to understand what 1 m to be. 
Implied m the term ll soul/’ Plato was really a 
d ualis t in that he regards the soul as a (separate 
entity which animates the body and compared it to a 
rider directing and controlling (lie home ho ride* 
But Aristotle makes a more careful analysis ot 
psychological phenomena- In the treatise de aJitmu 
be say# “ there is no need to enquire whether soul and 
bodv aw ou8 t any more than whether the wax and 
the Imprint an* one; or* in general! whether the 
matter of a thing is the same- with that of which it it 
the matter." (Aristoi: dt ntiimo. n, i. 413. b. &.) 
Aristotle defines the soul as " the first actuality of * 
natural body having in it the capacity of iil* " (id. 113. 
b, 5h in which ,l first ” denotes that the soul la tbu 
primary form by which tlie substance of the body li 
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actualized, j\nif “ actuality Tf refers to the actualizing 
principle by which form h given to the boil? which 
otherwise would bo only » collection of separate 
part* each having ite own form hut the aggregate 
being without corporate unity mi til the soul gives it 
form; in this sense the soul is the realization of thu 
body (cf. AH slot : A1 staph. iii. 1043- a. 35). A dead 
body lucks this actualizing amt centralizing force and 
Is only a collection of limbs and organs, yet even so 
it is tint an artificial collection such as a man might put 
together, but 11 a natural body having in it the 
capacity of lift,'* that is lu say, uti organic structure 
designed for a ouJ which is the cause or reason of 
its existence ami which alone enables the body to 
realize' Its object. 

The Mul contains four different faculties or powers 
which ary not strictly to be taken an “ parts " though 
in the passage cited above Aristotle uses the term 
“ parts,” These are, (1) the nutritive, the power of 
life whereby the body performs such functions as 
absorbing nourishment, propagating Its species, and 
other functions common to all living beings, whether 
animal or VvgftUbh' i [iij the sensible, by which the 
body obtains knowledge through the medium of the 
special senses of -ight, hearing, touch, etc., and also 
the “common sense 1 ' by moans of which these per- 
captions ere combined, compared, ami contrasted ho 
that general ideas are obtained which ultimately rust 
on the sense perceptions: <ili> the locomotive, which 
prompts to action, as desire, appetite, will, etc., also 
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based, though Indirect Iy, on hsitijc perception, being 
suggested by memories «f senses already in action : 
(iv) the intellect or pure reason, which li concerned 
with abstract thought and is not baaed on sense per¬ 
ception. All these, (unbracing life in its widest 
application, are classed together as soul, but the last, 
the intellect, nous, or rational soul, la peculiar to man 
alone, It does not depend on the senses, directly 
or Indirectly, and so, whilst the other three faculties 
necessarily cease to fundiim when the bodily organs 
of sens* cease, it does nut necessarily follow* that t bis 
rational soul will cease as tl is uppurnnlly in depends nt 
of the organ *enie. This nour or 11 spirit *’ h reduced by 
Aristotle fo u much more restricted range than b 
usual in the older philosophers and is taken to mean 
i but which bus the capacity ol abstract knowledge, 
independent of the information dne, directly or 
indirectly, to sense perception. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, to be a distinct epedes nf faculty for Aristotle 
says t “ As regards intellect umi the speculative 
fa fruity the case is not yet clear, it. would seem, 
how ever, to be a distinct species of soul, and it alone is 
capable of separation from the body, as that which is 
eternal from that which b perishable, Tin- remaining 
part* nf the soul arc, os (ho foregoing consideration 
shows, not separable In the way that some allege 
thorn to be : nt the same time it is clear that t hey am 
logically distinct. 1 * {Arist. dr ammo. II. ii. 413. b. !>). 
It is suggested that (ij the rational soul is ol a distinct 
ipedas and so presumably derived from » different 
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Bourec than the or her faculties of t.he soul, but umLing 
ia said a* to whence ir Is derived : (a) it j* oE 

triaiem* independently of the body, that is to any its 
activity does not depend on tlie operation of the bodily 
organa, but it is nut stated that it does so exisi ; (dij 
it is eternal on the ground that it can exist apart 
from the perishubie. 

®» obscurity of tide statement baa led to n great 
divergence in its treatment by comroenialors, 
Theophrastus offers cautimw fiiipgeiiiomj and evidently 
regards the re norm! soul as differing only in degree of 
evolution from the lower farms of soul faculty. It 
was Alexander of Aphro chains who opened up now 
fields of speculation, distinguishing between a mater¬ 
ial inleJIerr and an nclivo intellect. The former is a 
foeuity of the individual soul and ( his it is which is the 
form of the body, but it means no more than the 
capacity for thinking and is of the same source as ike 
other facilities of the human soul. The a ifcj va 
intellect is net a part of the soul but, is b power which 
enter* it from outside and arouse* the material 
intellect to activity; it Is not only different in source 
from the material soul, but different in character in 
that It in eternal and so always has been and always 
wiU be, its rational power existing quite apart from 
the bo ul in which the thinking takes place; (here is 
but one Bach substance and this must be identified 
with the deity who is the First Cause of all motion 
and activity, so that the active intellect; Is pictured aa 
an emanation from the deity entering (ho human 
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soul, arousing if to the exercise of its higher fmuuiona, 
and then returning to Its divine source. Thb rbeiarle 
interpretation of Aristotle was stroiigh' opposed by 
the (- 00111100111101 * Themis (in# who considers that 
Alexander force* the statement ol the text out of its 
uatnraj meaning ami draws :tn tin warm Tit able de¬ 
duction from the two sen lances “ these differences 
rnnst t>e present in the soul,” and u this alone is 
immortal and «fom*L” It seems, however, that 
Alrrander « interpretation played on Important pari 
in (he formation of neo-Plantonic theory, and it 
certainly is the key in the history of Muslim philo¬ 
sophy. and is nol without, its importance in the 
development of f'fimtinn mysticism. 

The neo-Platonic school was founded by Aiuiriomns 
Rimtm, hm really takes its definite form under 
1‘bliti os (d. 2G9 A.D.). In sketching in brief out¬ 
line the leading principle# of this system we a hall 
confine ourselves to the last three books of ibe 
Ennradj fiv-vi) n* these, in the o lurid zed form known 
as the “Theology of Aristotle” formed the main 
statement of mm-Flu tonic doctrine known to tt* 
Muslim world. In the teaching of Plotinus God is 
the Absolute, the Firm Potency |Ehm. 5, 4, J,>. 
beyond the sphere of existence (id. A, 4. 2.}, and beyond 
reality, that is to say, ail 1 bar we know- as existence 
and being is inapplicable to him, and he h therefore 
unknowable, because on a plane which is altogether 
beyond our thought. . He is unlimited and infinite 
(id. 0, fbj and consequently One, a* infinity excludes 
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the possibility of any i.iker thou himself on the sainp 
p]ani> of being. Yet Plotinus does not allow the 
numeral “ one ” to be applied to God sw numerals 
net* undemuDdablo and refer to the plan* of existence 
in which we hive our being, so that *’ one " ns a 
mere number b not attributed to God, but ruther 
singularity hi the scr^e of au exclusion of all com* 
parboti or of imy other thmi himself. As Absolute 
God Implies !I corn polling ticccs* ity *« Unit all which 
proceeds from him in not enforced but is necessarily 
ko in the seller that nothing elw* is pm-dUe ; thus, (or 
example, i( results from him that two side* of a 
triangle are greater than the third side, they are not 
forced Into greater length, but in the nature of thing* 
must ho io. and thi* iiCCMSftry ■»*«* has Ua earn* 
pelliiig source in the First Cause. Vet Flo tin na will 
not allow ni to say that God ** wills anything, for 
will imJilin* a desire fur what in hat possessed or Is not 
yet present (id. 5 3 12); will operates in time and 
spare, hut necessity U&'< forever proceeded from the 
Eternal One who docs not act in time. Nor can we 
conceive God ns knowing, conscious, or thinking, nil 
terms which describe out mental activities in the 
world of variable phenomena ; he is all-knowing by 
i turned hire nppre hens inn. ('^e : which in no 

way resemble* the operation of thought but in super 
conscious. a condition which Plot ions describes as 
*» wafcefuihm* ” a perpetual being aware 

without the need of obtaining information. 

Prom the true God the eternal Absolute, ptiirerei* 
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the turns, a term which has Imhji variously rendered as 
Reason, Intellect, Intelligence, or Spirit, lit in l wit 
being the term which Dr, Inge regard# tin the best 
expression (Inge ; Pfoli&uf. it p. 30Ji r ami tbjB news 
is (airly equivalent to Lho Hiilonic and Chrteuan 
Logo*. An vxternnl emanation is necessitated in 
order that the Fir Lit t'aoso may remain unchanged 
whiuli would not be the case if it had once not been a 
source and then hud become the sown’ uf emanation ; 
there can be no ■* becoming ” in the First Cause. The 
emnnaiiou U of the ^.ime nature ua its cause, but is 
projected into (lie world of phaodmensi It is self- 
existent, eternal, and perfect, And comprehends 
within itself the 14 spirit world,** the objects of ah* 
•tract reason, the whole of the reality whit'll 
lien behind Lho world of phenomena; the things 
perceived are only the shadows of these real 
ones. It perceives, not a* seeking and finding, 
hut an already possessing (id, 5. J. 4.), and the thing# 
perceived are not separate or external but as included 
and apprehended by immediate intuition fid. 5, 2. 2.) 

From the nout proceeds the p*ytkf, the principle of 
life and motion, the world soul which is in the universe 
and which is shared by every living creature. It ohm 
knows, but only through the processes of reasoning, 
by means of separating, distributing, and combining 
the data obtained by sense perception, so that it 
oorreaponda in function to the “ common sense ” of 
Aristotle, whilst the iwu* show s the functions which arc 
-uiinbuLcd to It by Aristotle and has thv character 
which Alexander reads into Ariatotle. 
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The wurfc of Plotinus ffiU c<m tinned 1>j lilt pupil 
Porphyry {4. 3tH> A.D. ) who taught at Home, and w 
chiefly noteworthy the one who completed the 
fusion o! Platonic unU Aristntelinu elements in the 
neo*Platonic system, and taipediilly m intrudin'in it 
the scientific method* <d Aristotle. Plotinus had 
criticized adversely the Aristotelian categories (A’nn, 
vi.), hut Porphyry a tot all the inter aeo-Platanuts 
returned to Aristotle. Indeed, he is beet known to 
posterity ah the author of the laagogr, long current u.* 
the regular introduction to the logical Organon of 
Aristotle. Then CftXKM Jamblichua (d. 330), the pupil 
r>f Porphyry who used inn-Platonism as the basis of a 
pagan theology : and finally PruUlu* {d. 4S. r j) Its last 
great pagan adherent who was even more definitely 
a theologian. 

Neo-Platonism was the syntom just coming tu the 
tore-(rout when the Christiana of Alexandria began to 
be in contact with philosophy. The first prominent 
Alexandrian Christian who endeavoured to reconcile 
philosophy and Christian theology was (Jlrmtnt u/ 
Alexandria who, like Justin Martyr, was a Plntonfst nf 
the older type. Clement's Rtromateii is a very striking 
work which allows the general body of Christian 
doctrine adapted to the theories of Platonic philo¬ 
sophy, It does not tamper with the traditional 
Christian doctrine, but it is evidently the work of one 
who since rely believed that Plato had partially fore¬ 
men what the Gpiipds taught, and that he hud used a 
and efficient terminology which was Ln all 
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respects suitable fur the expressionof profound truths, 
and Clement uses this terminology, Incidentally 
o**nmm;: th« Pin tonio mctaplij dcs, and so nncoU- 
«timid y modifies the contents ««! curl'd tonify. If 
ask whether this results in a fair presentation of 
Christian teaching we shall perhaps be Inclined to 
admit that. In spite of modification anti in view of the 
scientific attitude of the times it Sttbstantlally does 
so • when truths already expressed by those who have 
not rwdved a scientific tmining are repeated by those 
who have ami who are careful to cast their expression 
into logical and consistent form, some modification is 
inevitable. Whether the scientific assumptions and 
philosophy generally of Clement were correct is, of 
course. Another mutter; modern opinion would say it 
was Incorrect. But, so far as contemporary seienc* went, 
it was obviously an honest effort. It has not been 
appreciated by nil Clement's successor* and he is one 
of the few Christian leaders who has been formally 
deprived of the honorific title of “ saint ” which was at 
fijii* time prefixed to his name. Within the next few 
centuries the re-forum!ationof Christianity proceeded 
steadily until at Inst it appear* as essentially Hellell- 
is tic, but with the Platonic element now modified hy 
the more spirit nails tie influences of nco-Pln toukiuu 
Undoubtedly this wusagain forChrisiiauity, for when 
wt* road the LHtltiche and other early non-Hellenistio 
Chrintiatt tnuteriiil we cannot help feel i n g that it 
shows a narrower atul more cramped outlook and one 
far lets suited lu satisfy the neeils and aspirations cl 
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humanity at largo. It, is curious To compare Clement 
of Alexandria wilt Tcrtulli.in, a up u( tin- ^realt^t, if 
not, the greatest^ qf the literary lights of Latin Christ¬ 
ianity. bu* fiovero* puritanically rigid, and suspicious 
and hostile In his attitude towards philosophy which 
he regards sut e such i iitlly pagan. 

The next great leader of Alexandrian Christian 
thought was Orlgen himself a pupil of Plotinus, and 
one who found little didh-'ittv in adapting coutem¬ 
porary philosophy to Christian doct rine, although this 
adaptation was by no means received with approval 
in all parts of the dirts tin a community. Coder 
Clement and Origen the catechetical instruction 
which was regularly given In ail churches to candidates 
for buptiiirj] was expanded and developed uii the Lines 
of the lectures given by the philusopheru in the 
Museum, and so a Chris Iran school of philosophical 
theology was formed. This development whs not 
regarded favourably by the older fu : dinned churches 
nor by the philosopher* of the Museum, and even 
among a i the A lex an drum Christians there wait a 
section which viewed it with dip approval, especially 
evident when the school became so prominent that 
it leaded to overshadow the ordinary diocesan 
organization. 

This id not t he place to consider the various intrigues 
which ultimately compelled Otigeu to leave Alex- 
Bjjdria ami retire to Palestine. There, at Caesarea, ho 
founded a school on the mudel til that at Alexandria. 
This second foundation did uot attain the same 
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emincm-e as U,h proto-type, perhaps because Origeu* 
Influence turned its activities into a direction too 
highly spmalistd In textual criticism* but it prompted 
a development which ultimately played an important 
part in the history of the Syrian church where t for 
some timo to come, rheologic at activity mainly 
centered in Llae.se srhonls which hail tlieir imitators 
amongst the Zoroa st ria us and the Muslim*. Thu 
first such Arhuol in Syria wioj fuiindtid »t Antioch by 
Malchion about 11711 A.D, and deliberately copied the 
pattern net ait Alexandria ami ultimately become its 
rival. 

About fifty years Inter a school wap established at 
Nklbifi, the modern Xadbiii on the Mygdooiua river, 
in the midst, of u Syriac speaking comniunity. The 
church had spread inland from the Mediterranean 
shores and bad by Ibis time many convert * in the 
bilttvrlund who wore accustomed to use Syriac and 
Hot Greek. For the benefit of these the work at 
SiailiM was done in Syriac, Syriac versions were 
prepared of the then logical works studied at Antioch, 
and the Greet language wa.-i taught so that the Syriac 
speaking Christiana were brought into closer touch 
with the tife of the Church at large. 

The acquiescence of the Church in the Alexandrian 
philosophy had for-reaching consequences. The 
Church did not officially adopt the ueo-Plutonic 
philosophy In its entirety, but it had to adjust itself 
to an atmosphere in which the neo-Platonic system 
i was accepted as the last word in scientific enquiry and 
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where the Aristotelian metaphysics and phychology 
vfTd assumed ii a an established and unquestionable 
basis of knowledge. It «M'. impossible for churchmen, 
educated in thin atnmsphere, to do otherwise than 
accept these principle*, just as it Ls impossible for at 
lo admit tlmi the body of a saint can be in t wo places 
at once, «ur whole education training «* to assume 
certain limitations of time and space, although a 
devout Muslim of Morocco can believe it and honours 
two shrine^ a* each coo lambic the body of the same 
saint who, he believe?,. In hi* life time had power of 
over-passing the limitations of Bpueo. The genera] 
postulates of the later Plutonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy were firmly established in the fourth 
century in Alexandria und its circle, ami were no more 
open to question thiiu the law of gravity or the 
rotundity of the earth would be to us. It was known 
that there were people who questioned these things, 
but it could imly be accounted for by blind ignorance 
in those who had not received the henefits of an 
enlightened education. The Christians were no more 
able to dispute these principles than any nun clan, 
They were perfectly sincere in their religion, many 
articles of faith which present considerable difficulty 
to the modern mind presented no difficulty to thorn ; 
but it was perfectly obvious that the .statement » of 
Christian doctrine must be brought into lino with the 
current theory of philosophy, or with self evident 
truth as they would innm termed iL II show* u 
strange lack of historical imagination when wo talk 
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slightingly about bow Ctaiito rjn arret led over 
words, forgetting whit these words represented aod 
bow they stood for the established conclusion* nf 
philosophy as then understood. 

This comes out very plainly in the Arlan contro¬ 
versy. Loth sides agreed that (Ihrisi was the Son of 
God, the relation of Father and Hon being, of course* 
not that of human parentage, bat wilier by way of 
cmumtUoii ; both agreed that t'hriftt was liod, m the 
emanation necessarily hud the same nature as the 
source from which it prowled : IjoUi agreed that the 
Son proceeded from the Father in eternity and before 
the worlds were created, the Son or Logos being the 
intermediary of creation. But some, and these, it 
would seem, mainly associated with the school of 
Antioch, so spoke of the Sou proceeding from lire 
Father ai an event which had taken place fur before 
all time in the remote tie'i of eternity, it is true, but 
»o that there was when the Father liad not yet be* 
gotten the Son, for, they argued, the Father most hare 
preceded the Son ns the cause precedes the effect, and 
so tho Sou was, as it were, less eternal than th'- I- .it her. 
At once the Afejumdriiuu corrected them. To begin 
with then* art- no degrees in eterniry : but, nio^r 
serious error of all, this iduo made God liable to 
variation, at one period of eternity he had been alone, 
and then ho hud become a father: philosophy taught 
that the First Cause, the Tmo God, is Habit to no 
change, if he is Father now, ho ant'd have boon so 
from all eternity i we must understand the Son ti» 
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! h* Logo* for ever e ter null) issuing forth from the 
Father us dourte, The actual merits of the eontro- 
do not ui present concern ut : wi> simply notice 
the fuel thui the current Greek philosophy entirely 
domjitiiied the theology of the Church and it via.* 
imperii live for thut theology to be expressed in terms 
trhieb fitted in with the philosophy. The result of 
the Allan struggle was that the Eastern church came 
to recognise the Alexandrian |>hih><inp)iy »? the 
exponent of orthodoxy, and in this it wan followed 
by the greater part of the IV cn tern Church, though 
the WmI Gotb* 'till remained attached to the Arina 
whkli they had learned from their first teachers, 
By the fifth century Arlan doctrine had been 
completely eliminated frotn the state church and 
Alexandrian philosophy which bat] been the chief 
menus of bringing about this result, was dominant, 
although there arc indications that it was viewed with 
suspicion in some quarter*. Amongst the ctmtro* 
vomtes which took place in the poat-Kloanc age the 
inoHt prominent i*re those which concerned the person 
of tho incarnate ( hrisi, and these are largely questions 
of psychology. It was generally admitted that man 
has a p#puAe or animal soul which he shares with tho 
rest of the sentient creatures, uud in addition to this a 
spirit or rational soul which, under the influence of 
the imo-l’luionist* or of Alexander of Aphrodisius, 
was regarded an emanatiim from the creative 
spirit, the Logos nr ,J Agent Intellect/’ a belief which 
Christian theologians supported by the iUtemont la 
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Geneai* that God breathed Into mini the breath of 
Ule and so imin become a living soul* In faet St, 
Paul had already distinguished IX 1 twc* j n the two 
element*. the a nim al uoul and the immortal spirit, in 
accordance with the ppjdioloij which had been 
developed in his time. But Christian theology 
rapposad that m Christ was alto present tho eternal 
Logos which bad been the creative Spirit and of 
which the spirit or mttciiml aoul wan ilaclf an emana¬ 
tion. What, therefore, would be the relation between 
ibe bogus and iu own emanation when l hoy came 
together in the ■-ntno person t If the Aierandriau 
philosophy and the Christian religion were both tana 
the problem wus capable of reasonable solution : 
If Its only answer was a manliest absurdity then either 
the psychology or Christianity in error, end then t 
as always* it was assumed that enntemporary science 
was anre and religion hud to be tested by its standard. 
To this particular problem two solutions were pro* 
posed. The one, 05 per tally maintained at Alexandria, 
was that the Logos and the rational son! or spirit, 
being in the relation of source and emanation* 
necessarily fused together when rimultaneouidy 
present in the same body* the point being ol roerrae 
that the Logos was the agent ol creation, the True 
trod not acting therein us it won an activity in time, 
but through the mteroiediary ol the Logos, whilst riie 
-inimal soul dispersed through creation wa* ultimately 
derived from tbr Logon, but the spirit was directly 
proceeding from It, ’<U of which represent* tbs 
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philosophical theory formula tod In Ale »um lnr of 
Aplirodiiia* and the neo-Platonfsh and than Accepted 
a* ura ¥ >uililhje. The other solution, which found it* 
chief advocates At Am inch, laid stress on the eom- 
pIctencHH of the humanity of ( kmt no that the budj 1 , 
animal will, and spirit were noee^arlly complete in 
the humanity and (be Logos dwelt in the hummi 
frame without mi Idea cling the -spirit which whs one of 
the essentials of humanity, and >n there enuid hare 
been no fusion because this would have implied llio 
return nf I he spirit to its source and consequently 
tta subtraction frum the humanity of Christ. This 
solution, it will he observed, postulates the aanic 
psychology the other, and whichever view pre- 
viLili ij the Church would he irrevocably committed 
to the current psychology by this definition of Hi 
doctrine. 

Both BOluiiiirtM offered perfectly togiea! deduct ions 
from the postulates assumed and it only wanted the 
advocates of one or the other to over-state the ease so 
as to transgress against the Teachings of philosophy 
or of traditional religion. The first false move came 
from Antioch, laijing great stress on the complete¬ 
ness of the humanity of Christ so that body, soul, and 
spirit were necessarily connected in the human frame, 
the view wa* *, expressed a* to describe the Virgin 
Mary us the mother of the human Christ, body, soul, 
and spirit alone, which implied, or seemed to imply, 
that at birth Christ was man only uad afterwards 
became Clod hy the Logo* entering into the human 
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body, a conclusion possibly noi intended by those who 
expressed their views hut proved by their opponent4. 
This bud Iwen the teaching of Diodorus arid of 
Theodore of Mupseusiia both awo dinted with the 
school of Antioch, and defended in its ext renter form 
by Nestorius. a monk of Antioch, who wa« imuto 
bishop of Constantinople in A.D, 428. Violent 
eon trover sics ensued which resulted in a genera) 
council ot Ephesus in 431, where the Alexandrian 
party succeeded in getting Nestorim tmrj his followers 
condemned ns heretics. Two years Inter the Nestor 
inns, alisoltitolj confident that their opponents were 
utterly illogical in supposing that tbo rational soul 
and the Logos in Christ were fused or united together, 
repudiated tbo official church nrni organised f,hem- 
ielves as the Church which had no part with ilm 
heretics of Ephesus, The state Church, however, 
bad the weight of the temporal authority behind it, 
and the heavy hand of persecution fell severely upon 
the Nestorians. In Antioch and Greek speaking 
Syria persecution did its work effectually and the 
Sectarians wen 1 reduced to the position of a fugitive 
sect, in Egypt, as might be expected, they hud no 
footing, and the westerns as usual agreed with the 
dominant staLfi church: only amongst the Syrian 
speaking Christians the Ne&torian teaching had 
a free course, and that section for the most part 
adhered m it. 

Some time before this the school at Nisi bis had been 
closed, or rather rumored to Eiiftnsa In A.IK 303 
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the city of NiribL: had been banded over to the 
Persians a* one of 'bp condition-, of the peace which 
rinsed the unfortunate war commenced by Julian, 
and the memlmr* of tin- school, retiring into Christian 
territory, had rc-assembled at Edessa, where a school 
wa* opened in 373 1 and thus Edoiaa in a Syriac 
speaking district but within the Byzantine Empire, 
became the centre of the vernacular speaking Syriac 
church. 

At the Sestonati schism the school at Edes&a was 
the rallying place of those who did not accept the 
decisions of Ephesus, hut in 439 it was closed by the 
Emperor Zeno on account of it* strong ffeetdrUn 
character, ami the ejected members led by Baraumo, a 
pupil of Ibfts (d, 457), who had been the great 
luminary of E dess a. migrated across the Persian 
border. ttamitusi was able to persuade the Persian 
king Piruz that the orthodox, that is to say the state. 
Church was pro-Greek, but that the Nesturians were 
entirely alien a tod from the Byzantine Empire by the 
harsh treatment they had received. On this under* 
s i finding they were favourably received and remained 
loyal to the Fenian monarchy in the subsequent 
wars with ike Empire, The NeatorUuw re-opened 
the school at Xisibis pud this became the focus of 
Nestorkm activity by which on oriental toed phase of 
Christianity was produced. Gradually the Nestor* 
Lull missionaries spread through all eoutrai Asia und 
down Into Arabia so that the races outride the Greek 
Empire ram*' t** know Christianity fir*r in a Keetorian 
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form, f! ieems [iritbuMi> that Muhammad had con¬ 
tact with Jiustorlan teachers (Girbchfidd ; New 
Jfafearchrt, p. 2H i, and certainly Ne&torinn monks anil 
misgioiiimi!« hud much intercourse with the earlier 
Muslim h, Thc-ic XestortnuK were not only ■utiim i 
Lo teach Christianity but very natural!)- attached the 
utmost importance to their own explanations of tho 
per oil of t'hriHL Tlii.-i could only He made clear by the 
help of theories drawn from Greek philosophy, and *q 
every JfoAtoriMi mbffiouary became to some extent 
u propagandist of that philosophy ■ they translated 
into Syriac not only the great theologians such as 
Theodore of Mopseuntb who explained their views, 
but also Greek authorities such as Aristotle and his 
comment a tom because some knowledge of these w»a 
necessary to understand the theology. Much of this 
work of tran s hi lion shows » real desire to explain 
their touching, but it shows also a strong resentment 
against the Emperor ami Ids state church ; a* that 
church used the Greek language in its liturgy and 
teaching, the Notorious were anxious to discard 
Greek, they celebrated the sacrament b only in Syriac 
und set themselves to promote a distinctly native 
theology ami philosophy by means of translated 
material and Syriac commentaries. These bevume the 
medium by which Aristotle and llio uco-T'lutonic 
commentator* were traimmtl-cd to A At a outside th© 
Empire, and so Inter on as we ahull see it was a group 
of Ncitoriiiii translators who, by making Arabic ver¬ 
sions from the Syriac, first brought Hellenistic plrilos- 
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ophy to the Arabic world. Hut there was aisu a weak 
eiik’. for tho Heutorian Church, Cut off (mm rhe wider 
life of UcUcnkm, became dhchmth ptoVuniaL 1 1 - 
phUosupliy plays round aiu) round thut prevalent, at 
the f iliLiin, it spread a lIile philosophy to new oountlie®, 
it protlnc-ea an eitensive educationuJ system, and 
elaljur.itos its material, but it show* no devdopteni. 
I! we regard the tnain test of odneatintud eiildeney as 
bring in its research product imij nut tdmply ilia 
promulgation of mat trial already attained, then 
fscstomnism wat not. an educational tuecc.^ ; and it 
icem# thid this should bo the supremo test, for 
knowledge ia progress t*.:-, ami 0 the smulh^i c until bu- 
tiuii 1 ,minds further progress must be of mure real 
value Than the most t-flkirnt teaching . f r. suits 
alreuily achieved. Yet it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance o! Xeitoriunisni in pre¬ 
paring an orient id vers Ion of Hellenistic culture in 
the pre-Muslim world. Its main Importance tics in 
its being preparatory to Islam which brought for¬ 
ward Arabic as * cosmopolitan medium for the 
Interchange of thought and so enabled the Syriac 
material to be used in a wider and more fruitful 
field. 

Although Nertorlua had been condemned, the 
Church wae left with a problem. The objection wtm 
true that, if the Logos itnd (ho rational soul in Christ 
were fuwd together so that the rational ,an 1 nr spirit 
luat itself in its source, the Logos dwelt in an animal 
body and the full humanity of Christ -limppoured 
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Th(* NVstortah vif 11 nf it itmporurv “ connection ” 
w;i- now condemned as heretical, but wo? it noouafeory 
in iro To Llu> other extreme nf *' fti-dnu ” which was the 
logittd result of the Alexandrian teaching f The 
Church wisiuil to be philosophically correct and y«l 
to avoid the conclusion;-; which mi+rbt bo drawn from 
fiither riow in its extreme form. In fact philosophy 
ratbleasly pressed home was iho danger of which the 
Church wuh must afraid, feeling in some rlhn realm of 
sub confleiouanRBs that tho deposit of faith .lid not 
quite fall into line with arienee, or at least with the 
flrienre then in fashion ; ami the Church's real enemies 
were the etuhuniuets who worn confident that 
doctrine and philosophy wore both absolutely 
tme, Nnr Uitve we, even in them' days, altogether 
learned the lesson that both ore still partial and 
progressive. Islam had to go through exactly the 
same experience in h«r day anti came out of it with 
very similar results, that is Lo say both the Christian 
nnd .Muslim churches finally chose the efa mrdia 
adopting the philosophies! statement of doctrine 
but condemnltig us hfrotieal the logical couduaioiiB 
which might in- deduct'd. The Alexandrian school, 
f'iivted peril up* m ir k victory over Nes tonus, heroine 
rmlior intern patuu in Uo‘ tutcmvni nf its views nnd 
pressed liirni borne to an extrema conclusion. At 
onet 1 the w:a r ning prudu: iuu of the Nestorian* w;^ 
justified : the teaching of a ** fusion ’* between the 
l*ogofl uud the ratiuuul soul jn Christ entirely under- 
Liuiied his humanity. Another controversy ensued 
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und in this, wt in I lib former ono f neither side suggested 
«ny doubt as to the psychology or metaphysics 
bo trowed from the Aristotelian and neo-PIntonlo 
philo sophias, thill was throughout assumed as certain, 
ihe problem Trim to make Christian doctrine fit in 
with It. h T o» ihofie who opposed the Alexandrian 
eoneluniLins maintained tho theory of a “ union n 
between the Logos and the rational stud in Christ, 
so that tln< complete humanity was preserved its wed 
ns the deity, and the union was such ns to bo in imp ar¬ 
able an'l do ■* i< guarded from the Ncstorvnn theory. 
In fact this wnrf simply admitting the philosophical 
statement itnd forbidding its being pressed borne to 
its pofletlbk conclusions, This is dm rim-d as 
“ orthodox " doctrine and rightly so in the souse that 
it expresses, t hough in philosophical terms, ti iloctrin* 
as it was hold before the Church hud learned any 
philosophy, and excluded possible deductions which 
came within range as soon its » philosophical state* 
me lit vu made. This is the normal result when 
doctrine originally expressed hy those ignorant of 
phlliffwipby bus to be put Into logical and scientific 
tonus: the only orthodox representation of the 
mnlhiun.il belief must be a compromise. 

This second cnntroTcrtfy resulted in the Council of 
Choice do n in A.D, 418, at which the advocates nf the 
theory of “ fusion *' wore expelled from the Mote 
eLlimb* and thus a third body was formed, each of 
the tlircc claiming to represent the true faith, Fraott* 
roily the whole of tin* Egyptian Church followed the 
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*' fnsionists *’ or Monophysites or Jacobites, os they 
were united after .luenli of Sentgli, who was mainlv 
instrumental in organizing them us a church ; in 
Syria nl«b they hod a strong following. Like the 
Ncstorlans they were persecuted by the Emperor and 
the Plate church, hut unlike them t hey did not migrate 
outside the Byzantine Empire, but remained an 
Important though strongly disaffected body within 
its limits, though later on they seni out off-shoots 
into other lands. Like the Nealtmuns they tended 
to discard the luitgtiujjc o( their persecutors and to use 
the vernacular Coptic and Syriac : it is rightly claimed 
that the golden age of Syriac literature <ind philo¬ 
sophy begins with the Mnnophysilo schism. A 
curious line of iteninrr.iiinu however, is observed hi 
Syriac between the Jacobites in the West and the 
Nestorians in the East : they used different dialects, 
which is probably the result of their geographical 
distribution, and they used different script* in writing 
which was partly duo to deliberate Hi tension, though 
partly also to the use of slightly different implements 
for writing. 

When wo consider the results of the Munnphysite 
and Ktntorten schisms we begin to understand why 
to much Greek philosophical material was translated 
into Syriac, whilst the Se-Htorian movement was the 
effective reason why Syriac gradually became the 
medium for transmitting Ifclle nitrite culture into the 
parts of Amu which lay beyond t he confine.*’ of tha 
Byx&ntinc Empire during the eentuttes Immediately 
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preceding the outspread of I.-lam, U uhvtmi- that 
the late Aristotelian and nco-Platonic philosophers 
were uf vital importance, to everyone engaged In (!■<- 
the<dogical controversies of the day, and t bo Arb- 
tntdlnn logic wu* of equal importance as on it de- 
pun dtid the way in which terms wore used, After 
their separation from I lie Greek Church the STestoriuns 
and Moaophysitea turned to the vernacular a peaking 
Christian.', and so a large body of philosophical u* well 
m theological matter was translated into Syriac ; 
very much le,^ lulu Cop tin, (or the Egyptian Honn 
physltos were not called upon to foes so much cmntro- 
vorrfy na their brethren in Syria, 

The period between the Bobbins and the beginning 
of Muslim interest in philosophy was one of prolific 
translation, commenting, and exposition. Whilst 
there b much interest in tracing f ho literary history 
of o tuition, idler-- is comparatively little in following 
the history of u literature which is confined tn nctivitios 
of thb sort, for it cannot he much mure Mian a list ot 
name*. < 'omment ary and essay might indeed open up 
a field of originality, but nothing of the sort appears 
in this type of Syriac work: it seems as though the 
provincials to whloh followed severance from the 
Greek world brought, in narrowing restrictions go 
that, although we get able and diligent workers, they 
never seem aide to advance beyond re-state- 
ment, more or less accurate, of results already 
achieved. 

Brides philosophy and theology we find a , 0 n- 
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eider able Interest in medicine ami the two 8«iea«S of 
chemistry and iiJitroimmy whfoh were treated «* 
ttUk-d to it, lor astronomy, regarded from the astro¬ 
logical point of view, was supposed td bo closely 
associated with the conditions of life iffld death, of 
health end disease. Mcdinal studies* were especially 
attached to the school of Alexandria, Philosophy 
proper had been so largely taken over by theology 
that the secular investigators were rather impelled to 
turn to the natural science? aud as a centre of medical 
and nllied studies the ancient school of Alexandria 
continued its development nltiOQt low of continuity, 
but under changed conditions. John Philoponus, or 
John the Grammarian, as he wa$ called, was on© of 
the later cum men tutor* on Aristotle ant! also one of 
the early lights of this medical school. The date of 
bis death is not known, bnl he was teaching at 
Alexandria at the time when Justinian closed the 
schools at Athens In A.D. 029. The next great leader 
of this school was Paul of Atgina who flourished at tha 
time of the Muslim conquest, and whoso works long 
served as popular manuals of medicine, Tho founders 
of the medical school at Alexandria established a 
regular course of education for the training of met!leal 
practitioners, aud for this purpose selected sixteen 
works of Galen, some of which were re-willed in an 
abridged form, and were mod© the subject of regular 
explanatory lectures. At the same time the school 
became a centre of original research, not only in 
medicine, bat also in chemistry and other branches of 
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ttnto«U feri«ii«*>. Thu a, on tin* eve of the Muslim 
conquest Alexandria Lad become o great home of 
adentlffe enquiry. To some extent this was « n - 
fortunate ns the existing trad! Lion* in Egypt directed 
tboao investigations very mu eh Into obscurantist lines 
and tended to the uae o£ magical forms, luHsmaus, etc,, 
ami to introduce an .,~troIogiral bios. This after- 
words became Lhp gmi dof..rt ..f Arabic medicine as 
a PP*» Inter even in mndituyal Padua, but it woe not 
the fault of iMlam, it an Inheritance from Alex- 
amir in. Such mat trial an remains of Syriac research 
shows us a saner and sounder method in vogue there, 
but Alexandria had eclipsed the Syrian scientists at 
the time of the Muslim invasion, at least in popular 
esteem, and this was a determining factor in directing 
Arabic research into these astrological by-patIt*, 
Amongst the famous products of this school was 
runt of Angina, whose medical works formed the 
UaaU of much of the medieval Arabic and Latin 
teaching, and the priest Alinm ( Aaron) who composed 
n manual of medicine which was afterwards trans¬ 
lated into Syriac smd became a popular authority, 
Alt-xandria was the centre also of nhomionl Miotic. 
and a* finch «n* \ he parent of later Arabic alchemy. 
It .ippcars from U, Bertiiulut’* exhaustive study of 
Amble chemist ry (Lo cAtmic <ti« moiien o/jr : Paris. 
1*93) that the Arabic material may be divided into 
two cla^s. [}l e one bawd upon, and mainly 
' i -lij - lured from. the Greet writers .nm-nt iri Ail ^_ 
ftUdria, the Other representing a Inter school „! 
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independent investigation. Of tin? former itlubn 
Berthch.i gives three -pecimens, the Booka of Crates, 
of id-Habid, and of Oftanci, nil representing the 
Greek tradition which nourished at Alexandria on 
the eve of the Muslim invasion. 

Whilst the Alexandrians kept alive an Interest in 
medical and the allied siriortees I he separated branches 
of the vernacular speaking churches of Ania were more 
interested In lope Mid speculative philosophy, Jt 
wa* perhaps natural that the Monopbysites with 
their strong' Egyptian mimed ion should adopt the 
commentaries of John Philoponus, him self a Mono* 
physil of a type, but both they and the Xoatorians 
invariably used Porphyry’s Isttgogrt as an introductory 
manual. In the general treatment of metaphysics 
and psychology sis applied to theology, and in the 
treatment of theology Itself, the MonophysUee i»- 
dined more towards neo-Platonism and mysticism 
than the NsstorEsiti, and their life centered more in 
the mmiasicries, whilst tho Jicstorianfl adhered rather 
to the older system of local schools, si J though they too 
hud mon ast orips, and in course of time the schools 
adopted the discipline anil methods of the convent. 

The oldest and greatest, of the Kostorian schools was 
that of X [sihis, bnt. in AJ>. 550 Mar Afiha, n convert 
from Zoroastrianism, who had become cafAoficos or 
patriarch of the Xestorfoms, established a school ;»t 
Sclenciu nti tlse moil el of Xisjbin. A little later the 
Persian king, [\i]*ntw Anushirwan i NTj-.hiriv.tn. fh*r. 
531*578 A.n.) who had been greatly Impressed by tho 
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view of Uellenfiuic culture which he had obtained 
during hiff war with Syriii, and hnd nfieml bespit nUly 
lo iho ejected Greek philosophers when Juaiiniim 
closed tiio school* at Athens, fnimdod a Zortmstrian 
school at d unde ^ Ska pur, in Khtj^intiut, where oot only 
Greek and Syriac works, lint also philtiwphuml and 
scientific writings brought from India, were tran<f- 
I&red into Pnhluwi, or Old Pcriihitt, and there the 
study of medicine taught by Greek and Indian 
physicum# was developed more fully than In The 
tinsel op ral atmosphere «jf the Christian schools, 
although some of the most distinguished medical 
teacher# in thin school were themselves Nmitori&u 
Christiana, Amongst the tdnnim of Jnnde*3bapur 
were the Arab Hares b, Kaiada, who afterwards 
became Famous as a practitioner, and his sou Emm dr, 
cited in the 5th canon or Ibu Sica (Avicenna), an 
enemy of the Prophet Muhammad who was amongst 
thnsu defeated at the battle of R&dr and was put to 
death by *Ali, Several tuition medical writers are 
cited by Baxes and others, notably Simmk and 
Qolhomsm, whilst tho treatise on poiHonf by the 
Indian Shfinot was, at a Inter date, tmnnlatcd into 
Perelan by Manka for Tanya b. Ehalid the Barmecide 
and afterwards into Arabic for tho ‘Abbasid Khalif 
al-Ma'muii. Marika, who w;u medical attendant to 
Hurumi r-Hash id, translated from Sanskrit various 
medico! nod other works. Besides the Christian and 
Zoru:i.HT,rism schools tlurv was also a pagan school afc 
llurraii, of whose foundation vc huve no further 
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information. ITflrraa hud been a cent n* of Hellenic 
influctu-*- frutn f l*i* fi'tot- of Alt-\iiTidt‘r ib'- Gr*'.!i :md 
remained j refuge for Lin- old Greek religion when the 
Greek world ;it. Itugo had hor-umts ChristInn. Al- 
Lhooif!< it would appear tint Elarriu. had an inlieri tones 
from the ancient II a by Ionian religjun, which had a 
late rcvivU during the fir-t eenturie*. of the Christian 
era, this had been entirely nytrlaid with the derelop- 
mem- < \ paganism a,- revis'd by tin- iico-Platoniftta. 
Indeed iltirran shows the lust stand of Greek paganism 
and nco-Platonism an the two had b&on formulated by 
Porphyry and they continued there to live ont a 
'rigorous though secluded life. 

There were thus -cvoral agenoie* at work de¬ 
velopin': ami extending Hellenes fit influence in 
Persia »r»l Meiupntumbi which inhy on became a 
Persia u province, and besides these established 
school* there were many secondary forces. The 
Persian armies returning from the invasion of Syria 
brought hack many items of Hellenic eultnru, amongst 
them the Greek system of baths which was copied in 
Persia and continued by the Muslim* who spread this 
refinement throughout the Islamic world, so that 
what w<? --fill the Turkish bath is a lineal decendant of 
the old Greek bath passed through the Persians 
nf pre-Muslim rimes, and then spread mure widely by 
the Muslims. These armies brought homo also ;i 
great, admiration for Greek architecture »ml engineer¬ 
ing, a rid Greek architects, engineers, and craftsmen 
being amongst- the most valued plunder brought back 
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trfim Syria. by their help Persia nodes von red fo start 
building in thn Greek ntvle. Tims the centuries 
itiimmiluMy before the outspread of Illam show n 
wide and deady extension of Hellenistic influences in 
ail the different form* of mil lure, in science, phiiognphy, 
url. architecture, and in the luxuries of life; and 
CTen before this, ever since the day? of Alexander the 
Great , there had been a peculation of Greek influence, 
that \\ entern Asia wits stepped in Hellenistic art, 
in many cases very crudely represented and oomHned 
with native elements. When the oppressive control 
of the Umtiyyadfj was lifted and the native population 
name again to Its own, we can hardly wonder [.Lai 
this meant a revival of Hellenism. 

We have already mentioned /hot (d. 157) as the 
readier of Burauma who Jed the Nestoriun migration 
into Persia and re-opened the. school of KiaUjis. This 
Ihas hud hocn the great luminary u( the sujhooi of 
Edi's>n in its last days nad seems ro haw been the find 
tu mate a Syriac translation of Porpbyry’g tMgogti, 
t he TtHu>gnieed manual of logic preparatory to Aria- 
citin’? Organon. This .hows that logic had been 
taken a? the chief material of education amongst the 
Ncatarlwis and very much the same seems to have 
been the case amongst the Monophysites. 

A limit the same tone nourished Pratw, who Is 
said to have been H pitibyter of Antioch, and p ro . 
duccd coromentw™ upon Porphyry’s hagogt, au ,j 
on Arii to tie’s Btrmtnntticn, Snph. Eltwh., and 
A nttyUoa Priirm, these comaieuinrle* becoming 
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favourite manimlM amount (lie Syriac ■*]W!tiklng 
wtiiilcin -* (if logic. Hoffman-* />{' Httmi iirntiri* aput I 
Syron (Loipnc, 1IS73) gives tin* test of tin common tar; 
on the tin mt nrtifica followed by u I .»t in t rati si at ion. 
Tlie method employed here and in :i|] Syriac comment¬ 
aries is tn mke a short passage, often pn more than a 
few winds, of 1.in? Test of Aristotle Miinikih'd into 
Syriac ond then give an explanation of the meaning 
sometimes exiending to m-vend pages, sometimes 
only a brief remark, according to the difficulty of tbe 
text, very much us if u icin'her wore reading aloud and 
explaining pat sages by pus sage us be read. This 
became t he netted method of common Ling and was 
afterwards copied by Lite Muslims in their comment¬ 
aries on the Qur’an. The commentary on the 
liugoy/: Las been published by Hu must ark (Gril¬ 
le Ifat bei den Syrern, Leipzic, l QUO), and that on the 
Aruitytira Prior a by Lbe great Louvain scholar Pruf. 
Hoouacker in t lie Journal Aniattgue for July-August, 
100 ®. 

The greatest of the Monophysite scholars was 
Sergiu* of tins fd-’Ayn (d, 53B}, who was both a 
translator and lbe author of original treatises ou 
philosophy , medicine, and astronomy. His medical 
work wu- bis chief interest and be Jell a permanent 
mark as a translator into Syriac of a considershie 
part id (Juleii. He spent some time in Alexandria 
where tie ijerfected himself in a knowledge of Greek and 
learned > hemintry and medicine in the Alexandrian 
medical school Then just beginning its enreeT- tkune 
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>i( hint rr.md,:iUon nF GiduU in preserved in fhr 1 IIritL-h 
Mus. ,M^8. Addit, Miifil and ITir.e: in the latter 
are fragments of tin* “ Medical .in " and " Faculties 
of the aliments n which have boon edited by Dachau 
(Inediri* Syriucu, Vienna. 1*7U). nfhia philosophical 
work Sach.au 1ms given ns the versions wiiivh be made 
of the teagoijr mu! Table of Porphyry, and Alia- 
r,oLie’s CatiigariM awl tin* dubious de >Mtnda, os well 
m a treatise nn “ the soul ’’ which i* not the dc ttnima 
uf Aristotle. lie wrote original treatises on logic 
in seven books (incomplete—Brit. Mas. Arid. 14060 
contains that on the categories), on “ negation and 
affirmationon “ genus, species, and individual,” 
<>n " the causes ot the tiiiivcrM* according tu Aris¬ 
totle ” and minor iM&ays.. In astronomy tie has left 
a tract “on the influence of the union'’ which is 
based on the work of Galen (cf. Saehau, op. cU,} 
The writings of Sergius circulated uinoagat both 
NcBtorians and Mo nop by sites, nil regarding him u» n 
tending authority on medicine and logic, and in 
medicine it seems that he was the founder of a 
Syrian school which became the parent r.f Arabic 
medicine, certainly that school owed its impetus to 
him. Bar Ifehraoufi refers to him as “ a man 
elotjiieni and greatly skilled in the hook* of the 
Greeks and Syrians and a most learned physician of 
men's bodies. lie wu* indeed orthodox in bin opinions, 
us tin- w Prologue" bears witness, hut in morals 
corrupt, depraved, wild t-Uined with lust and avarice “ 
(Bur Hebtftras. ed. Afrbtfoai *t Lamy, i. 205-7)- 
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In the ram* n uLur? lived Ati uiltmnuh who became 
bishop of Tugril in A.£. 550, and introduced the 
commentary of John rhiloponus a& the regular 
manual of instruction .mitinpst the Syriac speaking 
Mo no pity. 1 ; it on, J3i* |» Halil Ui have com posed treatises 
on the JiJiujtions of logic, on the freedom of the will, 
on the soul, on man considered ms u microcosm, and 
on the com position of man as of soul and body, this 
last in pjjfl preserved in MS, Brit. Muss. Addit. 14520, 

Amongst the Nestomn scholars of the sixth 
century wan P<tt4 the Pertian who produced a treatise 
on logic which he dedicated to King jEhuoraw and ha* 
been published in M. Land’s Anateda Syrians (iv). 

This hui brought u> to the period of the Muslim 
lavalion, in 638 Syria was conquered, and the con- 
pill of Mesopotamia followed in tin: course of the 
same year, that of Persia four years later, in 001 
the Utnayyad dynasty of Arab rulers was established 
in -Damascus - but oJl this did not greatly affect the 
Internal life- of the Christian communities why lived 
on in perfect liberty, subject only to the payment of 
the pull tax. 

About 550 the Ncstorian Heannieshu' wrote a 
treatise on login (cl. Budge; rAomo* 0/ Marfa. 
i, 70] uml co rumen ted on John Phil options. 

The M onopbyai tes hml no great schools like the 
KefiUirian-. hut their convent at Qenaheriu, on the 
left, bank of the Euphrates, was n great centre of 
Greek studies. Its most famous product wne Sevont* 
Scbokt who flourished on the eve of the Muslim 
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conquest. He wa? the author of a comtiietitiuy on 
Aristotle's Hrrmciitvitea of which only Lru^tuoiitif 
survive. of » Irantise on the* Ayllogif-ms of the Afiofy* 
(tVd Prwffl T anil of Ufiinlicn dealing with terms used in 
the Ht fmtnnttim it ml on t he difficult points in 
Ari^otU ’s Rhstorio (cf. Brit, Mu*. Add. 14CG0, J71SG). 
In astronomy he wrote on the Figures of the 
Zodiac *' and ou “ the Astrolabe," Ihu former of tho~t> 
ta preserved in Br. Mua. Add. 1 1538 ntui hoa been 
published by Sac turn (op. cit.), the latter In Be din 
MS. ^ni'lian 186 ami published by JJau iu the Journal 
Am in tty vc of 1890. 

a t.ii f i hfjKt iis of Uiihid who became Monopbyaite 
patriarch in GfH kid n pupil of SeTeru* SukoUt, and 
i» chiefly known as the translator of a now Syriac 
Torsion of Porphyry's Isttgayt (Vatican Mb. Syr. 158. 
i'.f r Bar Ilcbraeus ('Aron. Ecclc*. u<L Altboluog et 
Lamy, i. 3S<J. 

,l,tnu'x f Etletfn {d. 70S AJK) also was a pupil of 
Severn* Sebokt at the same convent, was made 
bishop of EdcaHii about 881 and ahandom'il this =ee 
in 088 its the result of his failure to carry out the 
reformat iuit of the monasteries in his diocese : tie 
retired to the monastery of St. James at Kaiahtin, 
between Aleppo and Edesut, but left this to becuttUi 
lecturer at the monastery of Kusebona, in the diocese 
of Antioch where * 4 for eleven years lie taught the 
psjiha-i and the reading of the scriptures in Greek and 
revived the Greek language which had fallen into 
disuse Tt (Bar Ilebr. Chton, Ecdt*. i. 391). At! Licked 
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by the brethren who disapproved of the rtudy of 
hr migrated to Mil' monastery of Tel‘oil a where 
bp prepared n revised version of the Pt-shitt a or 
Syriac Vulgate of the Old Testament, finally reluming 
to ISdeBsa about four month- before his death- Hi« 
EacAiridien, u t marine on the terms used lu philosophy, 
ia puHrvod iu tlio Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 13154. 

Gritty?) who became " bishop of the Arabs ” in 
686, wild Jiknself a pupil of Athfiniudtt-S of Bat ad and 
Iran h! niff 1 ihi- whole logical Organon of AifctoUe, of 
which hU versions of iho Cotagorfar, B?rmtnr%ii<sa, 
and Amifyftca I’riora appear in Brit, Mils, Addit. 
14659, each furnished with an introduction and 
commentary. 

These names covi-r the whole period between the 
two aohldns and the Muslim in tup ion and suffice 
to allow that the Syriac speaking community con* 
tinned diissrenl in the study of the Artetoteltnn lope 
and mctitphysif'Sj and uiso gave a Ltoutiou to medical 
and adorn if ic studies. It Is not exactly a brilliant 
fir origin id form of cultural activity, inf the moat pan 
ii was only the traiiEmtosinn of received tevr* with the 
preparation of new translations, commentaries, uml 
explanatory treatises, but this itself fulfilled an im¬ 
port ant Function. The Muslim invasion made no 
change in the course of these studies t the TTiuuyynds; 
did um Interfere with the schools and the Syriac 
students went I heir own way living n liht quite apart 
ft-i.nr tlitu nf Lb air Arab rulers. JSfrtf uuii then tin- 
aar tryntniis or angry clergy appealed in the lihulif 
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agaiiwl Uj eir fellow cluigy and ibis w tljecomnumeM 
cans*- of fnroiferonco which the historians describe aa 
percc >'Utiou. Swc-li *-v is Ut« experience u( il tunny- 
r ihu* who became Nn*torian f'ntholicoi in A,l>. 

The bishop of Nisibis mude com plaints against him 
to the Khnlif 'AbdnLXtklQt lo eoniennenen of wliioh 
be ffnr deposed, imprisoned, and thru thrown over a 
cliff, flc wa* not kilted by his full, though severely 
lamed; by (he kinducH of some. shepherd) bo was 
sheltered and nursed buck to hnsi.il h. and then retired 
to the monastery of Yunnan near Mosul. remming 
his patriarchal office after the death of the bishop of 
liisibift, and holding it until his own death in 701 
<Bar Hob. CJiron. Eerie*, Abbeloon ct Limy. ii. 1 35- 
ltil). Besides sermons, Jettern, and a btogTnjih) of 
Dewada, he wrote an educational treatise on " the 
twofold duty of the school 11 as a place of religion* and 
moral influence on t he one hand, and of an aeudemv of 
the humanities on the other fef. A &cinsan BO.J 
iii. pert 1. 154 and ill so an 11 Ei phiiiiition of the 
Analytics" [id), 

-War AEdra III. became Jfcstorian Catholjcoa 
totnewhere about 740 {.133 A.H-J and produced a 
Commentary on Aristotle's logic (cL U;ir Hob- ii. 153), 

Thin brings us down to i be period when Liic Muslim 
world began to tstkw an iuteres i in those philosophical 
and scientific studies, and translations and comment¬ 
aries began to appear In Arabic. But Syriac studies 
did not at once disappear ami it will be convenient 
to enumorute briefly stunt of tliosn who appeared in 
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later times down Id the age of Bar Hebracu? (d. A.D 
1286), with whom tho literary history o: Syrian comes 
Id an end, In the latter part of the eigh th century we 
find JwAinItffirt Irish op of Basra writing an intro ► 
duotion to logic. 1 * Shortly afterwards JerAwfo&t 
metropolitan of Persia wrote on the Categories (of. 
Jeum. Asiat. Miiy.Jnne. 1906). Ehinuyn h. Ishaq, 
his son iiliaq, and Iris nephew Ifubaysli, with somo 
other companions, formed the college of translator* 
established at Baghdad by tho Klialif al-Ma’rnun to 
render the Greek and other philosophical and scientific 
texts into Arabic, a work to which we ahaQ refer again ; 
but Uunsyn, who was » Historian Christian, wa* 
also occupied in making tratifllatiotus from the Greet 
into Syriac : lie prepared* or revised, Syriac vereione id 
PorphyryV fingopif* Aristotle's Hrrmtneutiea, part of 
the Anaiyitcti, the rfc yrnrroliorj^ cf corruption*, the 
dr fjnimft, part of the Jfefdphyetrr, the Surnma of 
Nicolas of Dnmasctw, the Commentary of Alexander 
of Ap lira did as, and the greeter part of the works of 
Galen, Dios corua, Paid of Aogiaa, and Hippocrates, 
Hu son Ishaq also mode a translation of AririotIe’« 
dt ttaima, and it is significant that this treatise and tho 
commentary of Alexander Aphr. now begins to take 
the most prominent place in philosophical study ; 
tho centre of Interest* ia moving from logic to psych* 
ology. About the sum* time tin* ph; skian John Bar 
Mameni {d. A.D* 8571 composed various medical 
works in Syriar and Arahic. He, like Hunayn, was 
odc of the intellectual group which tho ‘Alvharidb 
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gathered together in Ihrirnew copittil city Baghdad. 
Conte m por ary ateo were the Syriac writers Denka (or 
I ha*) who compiled it commentary on i lie Aristotelian 
logical Organon i Absud^ the author of :t poetical 
essay on the division* of philioophy, anil i lion, after 
a series of minor writers on logic, Obntwiu# liar 
Solihi in the twelfth century A,J>., who composed 
co mm ent orics on the hagoge^ the GdfcgorifJ, Her- 
nwimdira. anti A nahflira \ mid in the early pirt of 
l be following century i aqub Bar Shalnko, author of a 
Collection of 11 Dialogues ” of wliioli the ;-.ccorul hook 
denis with philosophical qui-sttuns of logic. pbyijr% 
math emu tics, and metaphysics* 

The aeries of Syriac philosophical writers clotta 
with Gregory Bar fltbratus, or A A it t Fa nnj in the 
thirteenth century A.D whom* 11 Book of the Pupil* of 
the Si yes " is a compendium of logic summarising and 
eiplHinliig the Iftagoge, ami Aristottafc ( lategnrfos, Her* 
mcneut.ica, Analytics. Topics, and Sophistics Elonohi; 
his “ Honk of the Upholding of Wisdom ” being a 
summary introduet ion to logic, physics, metaphysics, 
and theology. A ttii:d work 1 " The Cream c-f Si ience ’» 
is an encyclopedia or the Aristotelian philosophy t 
and this work appears also in an abridged form n; the 
“ B usine ss of BuHineflacs/* lie was also the trans¬ 
lator into Syriac of Diodorus on simples, and uatiior 
ot u treatLso on the mudlca] ^K-sfinn* of ILmmyn h. 
UhAg, and of a work on geogniphy called “ the Ascent 
of the Spirit." Although esteemed ns one of the 
greatest Syriac authorities and for centuries holding a 
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pliw of primary im purl unco, he was in reality no 
more than it compiler who produced encyclopedic 
vurks deal me with Nib iv*;e.,m‘liw of Ids predecessor*. 

The grsai importance of the Syriac speaking 
Christian <v > tin si unities wiia as t lie medium whereby 
Hellenistic philosophy and science was transmitted 
to the Arabic world. There was no independent 
development in its Syriac a Lino sphere, and even the 
choice of material had already been made by the 
HidU‘iN>:ts before it passed into Syriac bands, it was 
now definitely established that the basin of the 
14 h innnni ib^ ” uras the Aristotelian logic, and thai 
this as well as all other studies in the work of Aris¬ 
totle was to be interpreted according io the neo- 
Platon.ii: commentators. In medicine and chemistry 
the curriculum of the school of Alexandria was 
recognised, as authoritative ami this, lo so far m it 
W3 j based upon Oaten and Hippocrates, and upon the 
teaching of Paul of Acgtnn in obstetrical medicine* 
wii- to the good : but there was a mystical side of 
Alexandrian science mixed up with astrology, no 
that particular drugs bad to be taken where certain 
planets were in the ascendant, and iiidt like ideas, 
which gave a magical tone to Alexandrian and 
Arabic medicine which was not for its ml vantage, 
although it must Ik- remembered that the ready con* 
tempt formerly poured npon Arabic science an mere 
charlatanism i,« now erjtprrssed Inore eautioijdv : we 
are prepared to adroit that very much real and 
valuable work wa» dona in tnuilluine and obumiitrf, 
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although it vf probable that Uu: Egyptian obseurunusm 
did rather Lend to hinder the steady development of 
the pounder tradition derived from tiaieu and the 
Greek physicians. 

We ore thus aide in understand that *' Muslim 
theology, philosophy, and science put forth their first 
luxura:■( shunts on i. soil which was saturated with 
ndietiisrir culture." (Nicholson i Mystic* of 
ltlam, London, ifll 1 .p. 9.) The passage of ndleiiism 
took place through five channels :— 

(I) The Xedtoriun* who hold the first place os the 
earliest teacher# of the Muslims and the must impor¬ 
tant transmit ton of medicine. 

(II) The Jacobites or Monophysites who were the 
chief bifid hi if 3 in introducing neo-Platonic specula¬ 
tions ami mysticism. 

flli} The Zoronstrian# of Persia and especially the 
school of Jundo-Shapiif, although this had a strong 
Nestorisin dement. 

(iv) The Pagans nf Ilurran who came forward ai 
a later stage. 

fvi Tin* Jews who, in this connection, occupy a 
bODU'whflt peculiar position : they had no contact 
with the tradition of Aristotelian philosophy, their 
academies at Sera and Pu mb adit ha were concerned 
with l heir own tradition ai law and Ilibta exegesis 
only. Jewish philosophical studies began later and 
were them*dies derived from tile Arabic philosophers, 
ilut they »hur«d with the Ncatoraii.t an inclination 
towardi medlaai studies to that Jewish physicians 
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appear iti the early days nf Baghdad. Yet they corno 
distinctly second to the KtStUto. Thus itmimjjst 
the- medical wTif i.t% mentioned by Dr. Leclerq in hit 
Jlistoirr dr in mrdieiftr nrahe t-SId) we Eirid 

amongst the names cited for the tenth rent. A.D, 
that there are aft * hrUt l;uut, 3 Jewj, and 1 pagans ol 
Hatriin, though in th<a next century only 3 Christiana 
appear, m against T Jews* the work then passing very 
largely into Muslim bands. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ARAB PERIOD 

Islam in ita earlier form was entirely an Arab 
religion. The temporal aid© of thn Prophet Muham¬ 
mad'* nitmiot) shows rim vtigugwl in an effort to 
unite the triboa of the Hijar in. a fraternal union, to 
limit The custom of rlie ntiba (pArt.-co) or marauding 
foray, and to form an orderly community. Them 
temporal aim* were flue to the influence of Mruliun 
on l lut Prophet iimi r» the conviction that it was 
only in such n community that hi* religions fondling 
could obtain a lU-dous sitteutkoi. In Mecca he had 
been faced with constant opposition chiefly due to 
the tribal jealousies um.1 strife a hielt formed the 
normal condition of a Bod win community. Madina 
wuh u city in a seme quit-* different from that in which 
the teem could be applied to Mecca. It hud ih i eloped 
a civic life, rudimentary no doubt but v L «ry far in 
advance of the Mct-ctm conditions, and had inherited 
a co nstitnttonal tradition from Aramaean and Jewish 
colonists. At Madina the Prophet began to perceive 
the difference produced by the a^aociatinn of men in 
nn ordered commuted life «.* contrasted with the 
incoherence of the older tribal condition#, and tho 
accompanying differs nee of attitude tow mb religion. 
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This lust wns not really due tn civil? life but more 
directly to Jewish influence, allbongh no doubt the 
conditions of city life were more favourable to the 
evolution of sfHM’illative theology than those of the 
wilder i ribes, The older Arabs scum to have accepted 
the idea of one supreme God, hut speculated little 
about him : they did not regard the supreme deity as 
at ail entering into their personal interests, which 
were concerned only with the minor tribal deities 
who were expected to attend diligently to tribal 
affairs ami wore sharply censured when they appeared 
In be negligent about the interests of their clients. 
The desert man hod no tendency to the sublime 
thoughts about God with which he is sometime a 
credited, nor hud he any great reverence toward* the 
minor members of his pantheon. The Prophet found 
it one of his most difficult tasks to introduce the 
Observance of prayer amongst the Arabs, and they 
do not appear very much attached to it at the present 
day. In Ma dina the Prophet was in contact with 
men whoso attitude towards religion was very different 
ami w ho wt re mure in sympathy with the principles 
which he hud learned from very much the same sources 
as themselves. 

In Marlin;;, therefore, the Prophet added a tem¬ 
poral Mfic to the spiritual work in which ho had been 
previously engaged, if was not conseiouity a change 
nf attitude, blit situ ply the adoption of a Biibsidinry 
task which saemed to pnirids a mast useful MOessery 
to thv work which he had already bL^u doing. It* 
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keynote is given in the Mad in inn 3ora 49 . 10 , « Only 
the faithful are brethren, wherefore make peace 
between your brethren.” It tt« a call to Us Mow 
Arabs of the flij&s to ccnsc their strife and u> unite 
in the bends i*f bratberhood. Hiitih a union on the 
part of those trhuao habit* and ideals were warlike 
and who were disinclined to the arts of peace. nccoH- 
serily produced an attitude of huatUity towards per- 
3US.-S outside their community. Was this militant 
attitude any part of Huh am mod's plana f The 
answer must certainly be in the negative. The mili¬ 
tary enterprise;! of early Ljlnnt were no part of its 
original programme. In iho.qn onterprLioa the Pro¬ 
phet and his immediate successors show hesitating 
and dubious attitude; ubvioualy their hands were 
forced and they take die lead reluctantly. As Fr. 
Lamm v ns says :— 

Le Qoran travailla it rtfunir kg tribes du Uigur. 
I*a predication do Mahomet rtuAsit 4 mattre a nr 
pied unc arru^e, la plus nombreuse, la plus dis- 
oiplindo qa'un cut vwe jusqao-li dans la Pdulnwk, 
Cot if force no ponvatt longteropa dumenrer sans 
empioi. Par ailkur* l-blam, on im[H>sant In paix 
e litre les tribus, rallkes h la non voile religion on 

stmpkment it IVdat meilinoiH cn format bn,_lo ta'Rf 

of-gofoflh poursuivait ce dernier objocfcjf — J’iatam 
idhdt former tout Lome & I’inquiU* activity doe 
nomadcs. II pretended supprtoicir a tout le nmitis 
limiter, k droit do mzzia, fdac4 a La base de cetto 
sucieii. patriarciileracm anarch bins. fl faib.i» 
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tondw X voir It* torrent j mm uuntn lament endigu6, 
AihUder aur Ics regions frontidroa, 

*■ Que Mahomet ait assign^ re hut X lours effort T 
II d orient difficile do dufuudre catto Lheso, trap 
favi Lumen t acre p tee jusquUd," 

(L,< it miens : Lt bercea u dr ri*fij»u Roma, 1914, 
i. p, 175.) 

In ihi< expedition against Meucvl a mil it out attitude 
wa> the inevitable result of compelling dre urns tan cos. 
Thu Meccans were actively hustile and had adapted 
a persecuting attitude towards those who accepted 
the new religion. At the time the Qurayds tribo, to 
which Muhammad belonged, was so fur in the aacOn- 
dam that its adhesion was necessary for the progress 
of Idaru in the flijaz : the championship of some 
pro min cut tribe was essential, and Muhammad him¬ 
self vm deeply attached to the traditional “ Honio 
of Qod ” at Mecca, to which hia own family wan 
bound by many associations ; besides he desired the 
adherence of his own tribe as his mission was to it 
in the first [dace, find the Meccan opposition not 
been broken down the Muslim religion could bare 
been nu more than Ibe local cult of Madina, and even 
os such would hove bad to be perpetually on the 
defensive. No doubt the “ holy war ” as an institu¬ 
tion won based on the trodithin-H id fhb expedition, 
but such a war la related to the Imur ODtcrprincs for 
Lh« etnirj neat ol non*Arab nations by a line of develop* 
maul which the Prophet himself could hardly have 
nalicipkUd- Thu sballang* to Beracliu* is oa a 
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similar touting. Although wo may not be disposed to 
accept the traditional account given by Bukhari, 
there no doubi was some Mich challenge, But 
fleratdhif' hnii only recently re*conquered Syria for 
the ItyzaiUiuc Empire, the land be hud acquired 
included a considerable portion of the Syrian desert 
which formed a geographical unity with Arabia, and 
aniongbt his eubjects were Arab iribes dusely akin 
to tbOH! of the i.lijaz, 

Islam became a militant reltgjntj because it spread 
amongst the Arabs at a lime when they wore begin* 
ing to enter upon a career of expansion and conquest, 
and this or had already commenced before Mu¬ 
hammad had get beyond the first—the purely 
spiritual — stage of hie work. The only reason why the 
earlier Arab efforts were not followed tip Immediately 
seems tu have been that the Arabs wore so surprised 
at their success that they wore unprepared to lake 
advantage of it. Fm some time previously Arab 
settlements hud beta tunned in the debutcahle land 
where the Persian and Kyzanline Empires mot, but 
this encroa chmen t had been more or lean veiled by 
the nominal suzerainty (l f one or other of the great 
states. Hio Quda, n tribe of Himvaritic Arabs, had 
act tied in Syria and hecomn Christian, and waa 
chnrged by the Byzantine Emperor with the general 
control of the Arabs of Syria (Mosudi * tih t 214-g j - 
that tribe was superseded by the tribe 'of SaUh 
(id. 810), and that by the Arab kingdom of Ghoaan 
wltiub uetnawledgi-d the Emperor of Byzantium u 
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its overlord, w hils t the Arali kingdom of ITira ueknoW' 
Itdgcil the Persia a king. Snmewhem between A.I>, 
601 olid 610, when the first beginnings of persecution 
were falling on the Prophet ill Mecca, the Arabs led 
by aJ-M^ndir inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Persian army under King Khusraw Purwiz, who, n 
few year? before, had led a victorious force to the 
invasion of the Byzantine province of Syria. This 
’Victory showed the Arab* tint, in spite of its imposing 
appearance, the Persian Umpire, nnd presumably the 
Byzantine hLho. wore vulnerable, and a determined 
effort might easily place the wealth of both at the 
•iupnoul of the Arabs. 

The Muslim eonqueste of the 7th century A.D. 
form I he Inst of a series of great Semitic out spreads 
of which the earliest recorded in history respited in 
the formation »f the empire of Babylon some 2225 
years before Lbe Christian era. In nil these the 
motive power lay in the Am be who represent the 
parent Semitic slock, the more or loss nomadic In¬ 
habit nuts of the barren highlands of Western A-ia, 
whn have always tended to prey upon the more 
cultured and settled dwell* r-; in the river valleys and 
ni) I he lower slopes of the hilts. 

* ; The bells between mountain and desert, the hanks 
of the great rivers, the tower hULs near the eon, these 
are the line'* of eiriHzatimi {urinal or potential) in 
Western Asia. The consequence of these conditions 
it that through all The history of Western Ada them 
runs Liu.' utomal distinction between the civilized 
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«nllivnT 0 TFF of the plains ami tower ItilJ* and the wild 
Vnfto* of meant din and desert. The irreat monarch¬ 
es which have arisen here have rarely been effective 
beyond rhe limit- nf ruir iration ; mountain add divert 
art- another world in which they ran get, at best, 
uniy precarious footing. And to the monarchira! 
Bcttfed j’Coplt^ the near neighhmjrhuod of i hjjn nnsnh- 
jugsited world has been a continual menace. it j* 4 
chaotic region out of which may poor upon them at 
any weakening of the dam hordes of devastators 
At the boat of time* it hampers the government by 
offering a refuge and recruiting ground to all the 
enemies of order ,’ 1 (Sevan: Utmsf 0 / Setrueut 1 
p. 23.) 

Scorn fid of agriculture and with a strong diatanLe 
tor settled and especially for urban life, the Bedwin 
aie those who have remained nomudo by preference, 
and like nil races at. that Mage of evolution, find (he 
mos-i ocnigcnfal nutlet tor their vigour in tribal 
warfare and plundering expedition*. From the 
earilcHt dawn of history they have always boon strong¬ 
ly tempted by she wealth of the settled communities 
within reach, and appear in the oldest records a* 
robber bands. Sometime* predatory excursions were 
followed by settlement, and the invading tri bes 
learned the culture of those amongst whom they 
not tied : all the Semitic group* other than the Arab# 
had formed such -wttiemM before (he “th century 
AJJ., and these group* are distinguished oms from 
another, and all from the parent stock, simply (>y 
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The cultural indue nee* due to the earlier inhabitants 
of the lands they attend ; thr- Arab stock itself 
remained lu-h and dry, tins stranded relic of more 
primitive condition*, though itself not absolutely tree 
from n n>u< ting influence. The «nlj that ever 
has restrained the incurs ions of these nomadic tribe* 
into such neighbouring hinds as offer hope of plunder 
U the military power of Llmse who endeavour |o place 
u barrier for the protection of the settled i fimmntiity 
of the cultivated area, and every Arab outspread 
hn* been due, not to the pressure of hunger resulting 
from the desireat ion of Arabia, nor to religious 
enthusiasm, (mt simply to the weakness of the power 
which tried to maintain a dam against them. 

In the ?th century A.D. the two powers bordering 
on the AmL area warn the Eyanntlne and Persian 
empires. Both of these were, to all appearance, 
flourishing and stable, but both alike were in reality 
greatly weakened by external and internal rouses 
which wore closely parallel Ju the two. Externally, 
both hod boon severely shaken by some centuries 
of warfare in which they had disputed the supremacy 
of Western Asia, and both had suffered from rear 
attacks by more barbarous foes, internally, both 
alike had u thoroughly no satisfactory social structure, 
though the details differ; in the Byzantine Empire 
almost the whole burden of & very heavy taxation 
fell upon the middle classes, the eurfeta, and the 
armies w\re mainly composed of foreign mercenaries, 
whilst in the Persian Empire a rigid caste system 
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stifled haruml development. In both w* see a state 
church engaged m active persecution arid thereby 
alienating a largo section of the subject population, 

Thu carper of Mu.diin couqu&d eatoe with great 
suddenness. Between the years 14 and 21 A.11. 
{A.IX 03IMI41) the Ahbii obtained po*w union of 
Syria, Iraq, Egypt, and Persia. They owed to Islam 
the united nation which made these conquest.i port- 
Bible, but the older Muslims who had shared the id cats 
and labours of the Prophet, though put at the head, 
were carried forward reluctantly and yet irresistibly 
by the expanding tome behind them. Many of them 
viewed these large accession a with very rent anxiety. 
When the mcoiid Khali! U mar saw the large tjunilwr of 
prisoners and captives from Jalhlu (Persia) Hocking 
into Arabia, be exclaimed. “ O, God, I take refuge 
with thee from the children of these captives of 
JatlM." 

Already the community of Islam contained three 
distinct strata, (i) The “■ old believers," le, t the 
fu/ni.t or companions of the Prophet and the early 
converts who placed the religion of Islam Orst and 
desired that religion to produce a real brotherhood 
of nil believers, whether Arab or not. Important by 
their prestige they were numerically in the minority, 
(ii) The Arab party, consisting of those who had eta* 
braced [slum only when Muhammad had shown his 
power by the capture of Mecca. They accepted 
Muslim leadership because Muhammad and the first 
two Kholih* were m ihe moment In rhe ^cendancy. 
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lint they bud no attArhinont to the religion of Islam. 
They More the ho who would have go dp forward to 
conquest under eny efficient lender as soon tts it was 
eJenr that Perkin anil tin; Greek Empire were vul¬ 
nerable, and to them it whs a detriment that union 
omk’i ;; kuli'i incident illy luv.ifvcd adherence ii> 
new religion. At the head of these purely secular 
Arab* was the Umayyad dan of tin- tribe of Quraysb, 
and the main thing which gained their continued 
adlu-rouce to I-Jam was that the Prophet himself 
had belonged to that tribe and so the prestige of 
Isluiu involved that of the Quraysh who thereby 
became a kind of aristocracy* Ail hough the Ctnay- 
yad;^ were thus aide to gratify their personal pride, 
always u strong factor In semi-civilised psychology, 
and even to obtain ti conhidemlilo nuhiium of control 
over the other tribes, this only nerved to perpetuate 
thu pro-1Jamie conditions of tribal jealousy, for the 
primacy of the Quraysh was bitterly resented by many 
rivals. For the most purl the tnn- Arab party was, 
and irtilt is. Indifferent tow arils religion. 

14 TJii- genuine Arab of the divert is, and remains 
at heart, a sceptic ami a materialist; hi-i hard, dear, 
keen, (ml somewhat narrow intelligence, over alert 
in its own domain, wus uc filler curium $ uur credulous 
hi respect to imrunterint and supra-sensual things; 
his egot ist ical and self*roUaut nature bin ml no pluco 
and felt no need for a God who, if powerful to pro toot, 
was exacting of service and self-denial.” (Browne: 
Literary //**!. 0 / Ptrtfa, i, t pp. I31KLM,) 
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Thp Arab rertamiy wa* nut deponed to regard the 
conquered alien, even if bn embraced Islam, m * 
brother. To him the conquest of foreign hinds meant 
oidj- the acquisition of vrn-t bites, of gre.it wealth 
and unlimited power: to tutu tho conquered were 
simply serin to be u*eil as it mean n of rendering the 
conquered In mis morn productive. The run quo rod 
wore allowed the choke either to embrace Islam or to 
pit)' the poll tai, hut the 'I'miyytuli disco uragr'd 
conversion a* damaging to the revenue, although the 
cruel ri'jt) hared [Lijjuj h. Yusuf (it. iiri] Ittcvd even 
converts to pay the tax from which they were legally 
exempt, (iii) Tho third stratum consisted of the 
u clients ” fmawlo, pi nr. mow&ll), the nnn-Arab von- 
verts, theorotkaily received as brethren a?ul actually 
IWI treated by the t( old belhmuV* but regarded lu 
serf^ by Ambe of the Umayy&d type, Owing to the 
wide expuuBiun ul Islam these rapidly increased in 
number until, in tiic 2nd century of the Ilijm, they 
formed tho vait majority of tho Muslim world. 

The two first Khalif* were “old boUaven ” w fj 0 
had been companions of the Prophet in his flight from 
Mocca. Ihe third, ■ Uthm&n, hud also been one uf tho 
Prophet’s coiLipanintjy, hut ho wus a weak man ftt id 
moreover, belonged to the ‘Umoyyad clan, which, aj 
the aristocratic: element in Mecca, wiw (ben in the 
ascendant end, unable to free himself from the 
nepotism which Is an Arab failing, allowed the rich 
conquests of Syria, Egypt, 'Iraq, and Pcnda to become 
the prey of ambitious members of the dn □ and thus 
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suffered the complete secularising f) f the lalitinie state, 
^ heDi in 315 AJI., bo fell a victim to the itiut^siu, he 
WUA rtucceedod by ‘Ali, one of the older Muslima and 
the PropbuL’i cousin uml «m-iod#w. Bur. at ‘All's 
*1 (cession the intomul division appears as an accom¬ 
plished fact. The partly ocular Arab,, foil by the 
■l mayrud Mu'awiya, who was governor of Syria, 
entirely refused to recognise ‘Ali. affuefcfug to regard 
him ftA implicated in the murder of 'UHunan, or at 
least as protecting hb murderers. On the other hand, 
the Rharijite sect, claiming to represent the eldnr 
Muslim type, hut in reality mainly composed of the 
Arabs of Arabia ami of the military colonies, who 
were -rs vioim of the power and wealth of the Umnyy&d 
faction, at first supported him, then turned agaiijM 
him, cud in 11 were resprei-ubte for his assailnation. 
At J Ali‘n death Ma'uwlya became Klmlif and 
founded the C truly yud dynasty which ruled from -il 
to 132 A,£L During the whole of this period lire 
official Khalifat? was Arab find and Muslim only in 
(be ecroml place, Thu forms the second period of 
the history of I shun when (he religion of the Prophet 
« iu» allowed l;o jjiuh into the background and the Arab 
regarded himself ns Hie conqueror ruling over a 
subject population. Then- v at no forcible cor.vmw'U 
tsf a subject population, indeed, n»ve in tlio reign of 
■f”uuf fl (AJI WMOJ) couveralonJi were- rather 
discouraged a* detrimental to the poll tor levied on 
non-Miir.lim*. TJb’tr wu« no attempt to fiur-c th** 
Arubie language: until the reign of 'AWu i-ililii 
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(B5-Sf-) h whc* started an Amble coinage, the public 
record! were kept mid nflicml hu«iites< transacted in 
6wk. T'cfirkiaa. ur {’o|dlc, a.-. Jui .il reiinircjnemsi 
demanded, and the change to Arabic ieem* to have 
been suggested by the non-Muslim clerk*. When 
Amble hero me the official medium n( public business 
then, of eouw-, motive* of convenience and idf- 
Lntcrest caused its general adaption. Hitherto it 
had been used in prayer by thont who had btwoma 
Muslim, hat now jt had to be learned more accurately 
by all who had to do with the collect ton of the revenue 
or the administration of justice. Incidentally this 
became a matter of great Importance, as it provided 
a common medium fur the exchange of thought 
throng hoc i the whole Uudlm world. 

As rulers in Syria, the Aiaki were in contact with 
a fully davelopcd culture which was brought to bear 
upon them: [a various ways, in the *tmature of society 
and in social order generally, in the arts and craft:*, 
and is intellectual life. The Grook influence was 
nearest at band, but there was also a very strong 
Persian element in close contact with them. The 
provincial officials of Syria, all trained in the methods 
of the Byron tine Umpire, continued in their employ, 
and, as Syria was the neat of the ‘Unuiyyad govern - 
menl. the .Aalc canto under Greek influence. Vet, 
for all this, even in 'Umnyyad tinier the Per.dftft 
influence - t -enh to have been very strong iti political 
organkation. Tine ^.ivernmcixs already eihting in 
Egypt and Syria ft err- provincial, dependent upon 
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and subordinate i d, the cent mi government at Byzan¬ 
tium, and con*tafitly recruited by Wyxantine officials, 
at least in their upper grades. The Persian govern¬ 
ment, trn the other band, was a self-contained one, 
full; organised throughout and including the supreme 
and central authority. Until the fail of the ‘Umay- 
yada, after which Persian influence became supremo, 
the political structure of the Muslim -.rate was floras- 
what experiment aJ ; apparently the rulers Jef l t h e details 
altogether to the Bubordmatc official- who adapted 
to the needs of tbe state such elements a* they 
could use limn the old provincial administration. 

In the matter Of taxation the early Khalifate con¬ 
tinued the system already in vogue and employed 
existing methods for the collection of the newly 
imposed poll tax. It was on this side that the 
‘Unmyyad rule was most unsatisfactory. Like many 
who have been bred in poverty and have afterwards 
suddenly come into great wealth, the Arabs behaved 
as though their wealth was inexhaustible: each 
governor bought his appointment from the state and 
it became a recognised custom for him to exact a 
cash payment from the outgoing governor, end then 
he was free to raise what he could from his defenceless 
subjects to prepare for the day when his opportunities 
of pi action came to an i-urt. The thoroughly unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the Tmnyynd financial system 
was one of the leading eaa&W of their full. One of the 
'Umuyyncl ihoikli-, named M inkart, when united the 
reason of their Ml, replied : — 
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M We gave to pleasure the rime which ahouid have 
been devoted in husineiu. Oar aubjiTi.*, harshly 
treated by us am! despairing of obtaining justice, 
longed to be delivered I rum u# : the to* payers, over- 
burdened with fractions, wore estranged from us ; 
our lauds were neglected, our resource* wanted. We 
left btiamr:sfv to our minhiters who sacrificod oar 
interest* to their own advantage, am! transacted our 
affairs an they pleased and without our knowledge. 
The artuv, with ii^ nay id ways in ajrear, ceased r«> 
obey us. And: so the stun 11 number of our supporters 
left us without defence agtlSM inir enemies, anil the 
Ignorance of how wo stood wa; one of the chief 
causes of our fall/’ (Mu.-mdi : vi., 35^3«,) 

It will nol be unfair to any, therefore, that during 
the ‘Um&yyud period the Arabs Jeurned practically 
nothing of the art of government and of the work of 
administration. They were in the position of prodigal 
young heir* who leave oil detail, tn tii^ir men of 
business ami onoteot them selves with squandering 
(lie proceeds. 

In the case of civil law matters were rather different. 
The civil law is necessarily h:ned mi the social and 
economic structure of the community, and In the 
acquired province^ this w;i^ mi different from that 
prevailing in Arabia Urn* it vrm necessarily forced on 
the attention of the Arab*.. Moreover, in primitive 
Islam* the line wo* not dearly drawn bet woes the 
canon law «ud the civil law* Inheritnnee, the Inking 
of pledges, and such like matters, wen; to the Arabs 
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subject to the direction am! sanction of the law uf 
God is.- revealod Hy lii 11 Prophet. Thus, for example* 
Sum t. ono of the later Mitdinian revelations, coil' 
taim si statement of the law minting to guardianship, 
inheritance, marriage, and kindred tapir*, according 
to the aodal con ditto n * prevailing Hi Madina. But 
In the Greek and Persian dominions the conquering 
irnb 1 1 ml tfr deal with more camples conditions for 
which tlto revealed law made no provision, although 
what it did contain *n far touched the subject that 
It could not be Wealed regardless of revelation. It 
scorned impossible to disregard the revealed precept# 
and substitute an alien legislation, allhougli this has 
been done in the tnmJotu Oimsiun Empire, hut not 
without many and grave protests ; in Lho first cen¬ 
tury it would have been intolerable, for every din- 
affected faction would have used it to brook up the 
Muslim Btato which wits only held together by the 
prestige of the Prophetical tradition. ^Ve may well 
suppose that the ‘TTmayyads would have bad no reluc¬ 
tance (f» try the experiment., but It was too dangerous- 
The only tULemotive was to expand the sacred law 
bo ns to include new requirements, ami in the ‘irmay- 
ytid period llit* was do no by the addition of a vast 
Dumber of fictitious traditions proving to relate 
what the Prophet had said and done in condition* in 
which he had never been placed. In (Inscribing these 
traditions as “ fictltkroV’ it ifi n °t necessarily implied 
that they were fraudulent, although many svert- so, 
showing an obvious motive in incroaiing the privt* 
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legos mi'l right? of the do minim r fu t't ton nr risserling 
the tribal pre-eminence of Liu- Qtmydi, etc, But 
more often they arc " flrtiticu* ” In the souse of legal 
fictions rightly romottog the actual law in the inter- 
egraofoi]uih. WUaaentirely newconditionsarose, the 
question would he asked, " flow won hi t!:<- PrnphcG 
have acted in thin en-o T ” Tbi* curly coin pan ions 
of (her Prophet, educated in t.ho earner environment 
as he had been educated, and confident that their 
out lock was essentially the same on his, had no 
hesitation in staling what lie would have done or 
said, and their statement was almost certainly cor¬ 
net : hut they worded their evidence, or it was after- 
words worded for them, as a snueiuohi of whm the 
Prophet actually hud done or laid. .Uni, la tor again, 
in h subsequent generatinn, when new problems arose, 
no dilhculty wan ftdt in accepting the luppoaiMon that 
the Prophet would have admitted the reason aide and 
just eolation which the Unman jurist* proposed. Thus 
tt finally came to pa*? that a considerable portion of 
the Roman civil law vrua embodied In the traditions 
of Islam (cf. Si an Uliana : Cod* citil ft fommerrusl 
tnni*itn. Tunis, 18011, etc.) It is not to be supposed 
that Arab governori and ]udgw studied the Roman 
code, they Stmpty accepted its pro visions as they 
found them in force in Syria mid Egypt, and thus 
learned its general principles from the linage of the 
civil court) already existing. In nuiny place* mater¬ 
ial is found in the traditions which can he traced to 
Zormmriun, Jewish, and even Buddhist sources, 
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though these divil rather with ritual and the descrip¬ 
tion nf the unncvn world arid ;■ f-rvc t(i #liOfl htiw read¬ 
ily Islam absorbed dements with which it was in 
contact, So far as the actual heeds of the civil law 
wr h i K'i-rn>‘il, the chid! semrev vu- -1 the Roman law, 
and those needs fill a very largo part of the iradithiiis. 

It was nut until the dose of the 'Umayyad period 
that thtv II uglims began to develop a scientific juris* 
prudence and to make a critical exanaliiiitiou and 
codification of the traditions. In the case of juris¬ 
prudence there were at first two schools, a Syrian 
and a TW abm The Syrian school formulated Its 
sTatem under the leadership of oI-Jicia‘i (d, 1S7), 
and for fume time it prevailed over all parts of the 
Muslim world which had been parts of the Byzantine 
Empire. The Persian nebool owed its origin to dfta 
Hanifa (d. 150} and, n* the seat of government was 
removed tn ’Iraq by the ‘Abbasids and Abu Hanifa’a 
system was enforced by his pupil Ahu Tu&uf (d. 182J 
who was chief Qadi under the Khailf Haruna r- 
Eashid, it had a tremendous advantage over the 
Syrian school. II became the official system of the 
’Abbasid courts and stilt holds Its own through 
Central Asia, North India, and wherever the Turkish 
element prevails, whilst the Syrian system kn» be¬ 
come extinct. Ahu Hanlfa’s system represent a 
serious and moderate revision of the methods which 
had air*- - I.. come liatu in-e a, extending the -lisciplmo 
Of Islam to the needs of a complex and advanced 
civilization. Under the 'Umayyuds the jurists had 
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supplemented Liny dofl(dend*ft in file I ,v by their 
owa opinion (ra'y) which mount the application of 
Uit> judgment of u man trained under the Homan [aw 
m to That was fust and fair. In that early period 
no derogatory sense was attached to "opinion 11 
which tested on the theory that the intent; coa ]d 
Intuitively perceive what Is right and just, chu* 
atcnming that there is an objective standard of right 
and wrong capable of apprehension by philosophical 
unqniry, a theory whk-h shows the influence of Greek 
ideas embodied in the Civil Code, ttut the 'Abbasid 
period experienced on orthodot reaction which tended 
to limit freedom in using specula five opinion, and 
Abu flanifa show* this limitation. In his system 
weight wan attached to every positive Statement of 
the Qur'an which could he taken ns bearing upon the 
civil Jaw, only to a alight extent did he avail himself 
of the evidence of f edition, to a much larger os tent 
he employs qiya* or “ analogy,’ 1 which means that, a 
new condition Is judged hy comparison with some 
older one already treated in the Qur’an* and he nlso 
employed what he called istihxan, ** the pridorohlt;,’ 1 
that is to say, what denied to be equitable and right 
even when it diverged from the logical cotwhiaifn 
Which could be deduced from the revealed Jaw, Only 
in this loiter case did ho admit what can be described 
a* ** opinion,” and this la strictly limited to the 
adoption of a course necessary to avoid an obvious 
injustice. Ai thus stated, Abu Hanifa’s system was 
brooder, nul dor, and more reasonable than any other 
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treatment of the Islamic law : hut it Js li mistake to 
nuppoeo tiiat it still U mild and reaaoluthlG, for in the 
course of time the dodrions pronounced nfi to “ the 
preferable T1 bare become hardened into precedent# 
and the Elanifito code cxproMP* only those fixed 
decisions of early medieval Islam without, flexibility. 
The case L* parallel with the English treatment of 
equity. In older times equity shows ns the phllo- 
sophical principle* of Justice correct-insr Liu* defects of 
in mm on Jaw ; hut modern practice displays these 
principles fossilised as precedents and as rigid and 
formal in their application as the common law itself. 
As first conceived* u the preferable " shows the in¬ 
fluence of Homan law and Greek philosophy, both of 
which contemplated an objective standard of rig hi 
and wrong which could he discovered by investiga¬ 
tion, the Stoic teaching, predominant in Itomao Jaw, 
tending to treat this discovery os intuitive, Un- 
supported by other evidence, wc might hesitate to 
suggest tiiai iatihsan necessarily had a Hellenistic 
hasi-, but when we compare the ideas of Abu Uanifa 
with the contemporary teaching of Wftsil b, 'Ala 
(d. 13]) in theology, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the amo influences are at work In both, and in 
tVnM.il these jro certainly derivi*d from Grtrgk pbilnso- 
phy. We arc not Justified in supposing that Abu 
ffniifa over read the Greek philosopher! or the Homan 
law, but be lived at a period when ! lie general prin¬ 
ciples deduced from them? sourer were beginning to 
permeate Muslim thought, though in fact his teaching 
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to limit and define tlj« application oI the general 
principles according to a system. The older Muslims 
supposed Unit, good and evil depend simply an tf,* 
arbitrary vW of God, who commutida and forbids as 
he com fit; it, was the influence of the Greek phUoM- 
pby which brought in the Idea that these distinction* 
arc not arbitrary but due to some natural difference 
Misting in nature between good and evil and that 
God Is just in that his decrees conform to this stan¬ 
dard. 

In orthodox Islam there are now four schools of 
jurisprudence showing allowable differences in the 
treatment of the canon law. Moat absurdly they are 
sometimes described eg *' sects ": this they are not 
as the difference* of opinion arc fuNy recognised aa 
all equally orthodox. The followers of Abu Hanifa 
form the most numerous of these schools, the other 
three being all more or fees reactionary as compared 
will, it. The contemporary Malik b. Anas (d. 

*a* openly actuated by dislike of the admission of 
******** *nd the recognition thereby given to '‘opia- 
ion ” for this he substituted what tie called i»ti*lah 
or - public expediency,” allowing analogy to be sol 
arid** only when its togieal oondmdon would he 
detrimental to the community. The difference seems 
to he- mere a verbal correction than a material change, 
but the under ying ratdive is clear and indicates ltl 
orthodox reaction. At the same time ho attached 
tniU'I, greater weight to the evidence of tradition 
adding to it also the principle of ij ma OT » vomvuuM ” 
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which in Li* uyatcm meant th© common imago of 
Madina, Undoubtedly Ibu Malik's position was 
theoretically cmind: the Islamic state had taken 
form ai Minima and nothing could give so clear light 
on the policy nf (he Prophet and hi* companion* as 
the local cus tun wry law of the mother city. At the 
name time Ibn Mnlik took tradition quite seriously, 
indeed, tlm critical and scientific treatment of tradi¬ 
tion begins with bin manual known iw the. .Mtcwtiioi. 
To-day (bn Malik's school prevails in Upper Epypl 
and North Africa west of Egypt. The third authority 
ajth Sfmfi'i (d. UOQ takes an intermedinto portion 
between Abu Efanifa and Urn Malik, interpreting ijma 
as the general usage <d Islam, and not of the city of 
Madina alone. The fourth authority, Ahmtul b. IJ(tri¬ 
bal {d. 2il) f shows an entirely rcaotioniiry position 
which reverted to » clone adherence to Qur'an and 
tradition ; it carried great weight amongst the ortho- 
dox, especially in Baghdad, but now survives only 
in remote parts nf Arab In. 

In the sphere of the nru and crafts, our best evi¬ 
dence tics in architect lire and engineering. In fliwe 
the Arabs, bad no skill and were conscious of their 
incapacity. The earih st mniqtCA wire simply c«clo- 
eure.i htirrounded by a plain wall, but a now type was 
developed under the first 'Urnayyart Khalil Mubiwiva, 
who employed Persian non-Muslim builders in the 
construct inn of the mosquo at Kufa, and they worked 
on the lines- of the architecture already used by the 
Sa^ anp i kings. In this too>.rfUo the truditJUliiil square 
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enclosure w m retained, but the quadrangle wm, mr» 
rounded by a cloister in the form of u i:-oitoin»ilo with 
piJIartt 30 on hit a high of Motie drums held together by 
iron damp* and Jem] beddings. From thin the 
oloidtcred qua dran gle boouna the general ryp, of ths 
dOngregaUottal moflijno and remained no until late 
Turkish times, when it wj» partly superseded by the 
Byzantine domed church. Tim dome hint boon vaad 
In earlier time., only g n the covering of a tomb, atruid* 
ing atone nr attached to a. tu usque. 

The same Khnlif .'tfuVwlya employed bricks and 
mortar in restunainns which be made at Mecca, and 
introduced Persian workmen n> execute the repair*. 
In 124 A.£L (A.D. TQ0) the fifth ‘Umayyad Kbulif 
found it necessary to repair the damage caused at 
Mecca by flood, and for this pnrpowi employed a 
Christian architect from Syria, 

In the time of the next Khalif al-WaUft, the " Old 
Moeque " of Fustat (Cairo), that now known «» the 
“Mosque of ‘Amr/* was rebuilt by the architect 
Tahyn b. Hanaata, who probably was a Persian. 
The earlier mosque liitd hicn a simple enclosure. The 
next oldest mosque of thuro, that of Fhn Tniun 
(A,n. 1I&3) also had a non-Muslim architect, the 
Christian tbn Katib ahFargani. 

Mot only in the earlier period, but also jjj the days 
of the Abbaaidh, Urn Mu si inis relied exclusive ly upon 
Greek and Persian , to a less degree on Coptic, urebJ- 
tccLa. engineer, and rmftemen for building and 
decoraitim. In Spain of the 2nd century (Sfch can- 
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Miry A.D.) we find the By sun Lino Emperor sending a 
aiouaio worker end 320 quintals of taaouae for the 
adorning of the great mosque at Cordova. 

In origin all Muslim art- hud a Byzantine beginning, 
but the traditions of Byzantine art received a peculiar 
direction by puling through a Persian medium, and 
tills medium colours nil wort donn after i he doto of 
tin' 'Lmayyad period. Only in the west, in Spain, 
anil to a leas decree in North Africa, do we fimi tracer 
of direct Byzantine influence in lutur rimes. But 
Persian art, ;ls developed under die later Suianjds, 
waf- itself derived from tiywuiriatt models, and mainly 
from models iiud hy craftsmen introduced by Ivhus- 
raw I. (tiro. A.D. ft2S) j hut even at that early singe 
there ware also some Indian influences apparent in 
Per lion and East-Byzantine work, as, for example, 
iu liio ust' .4 the horse shoe arch which first gippearn 
iu Western Asia ill the church of Dana no t he Euphra 
(cf. l ire. A.D. £10, But Lite horse shoe arch in pre- 
Muslim times, as in Dnlia, is purely decorative and 
B not employed in construct ion. 

Thus it appears that the real work of Mam in art 
atid architecture lay in connecting the various por¬ 
tions o! the Siuriim world in one common life, -so that 
Syria, Persia, 'Iraq, North Africa, and Spain shared 
the sum-' influence*, which were ultimately Greek or 
Cmoco-Poridan, the Indian element, of quite second¬ 
ary importance, entering directly through Persia, 
Already before the outspread of Islam, Byzantine 
art had entirely replaced native models in Egypt, and. 
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ihiA Juriedy the o*a* in Persia an well. At most 

we can say that Islam evolved » (ftnttl-Byxatitiiie 
irtyle which owed it* distinctive features to the bruits* 
tioDS of Ltu> Pefatan ftrtlji i, hut wbloh i^innally 
attained a hotter level by the importation of fiyaan- 
tine croft *uien. Exactly ihu same general enndu- 
etong hold good in the history of the commie arts and 
in Uio iliURUtiutjni! of taamiJUiripts, though hero the 
observance of the Qur’auie prohibition of itin par* 
trnyal of animal figures, strirtly observed only in 
eumo quartern niul least regarded in Ivruia und Spuidj 
caused a greater emphasis to be laid on vegetable 
form* in decoration, and on geometrical patterns* 

In the field of aricrue and philosophy, where we get 
■uch abundant evidence m the ‘Abluuid period, we 
nrolcft. with very little material undoi the ‘tTrnayyad*. 
We know that the medical sQhOOi nt Alexandria con¬ 
tinual to flourish, and we read of oun Adfitr, a Chris¬ 
tian, who was dL-tingttLdied iw a fifudent of the books 
of Flermt s, the occult authority which did rao.-l lr, 
divert Egyptian science into a magical direction, and 
wo arc inf tinned that he was sought mu by u young 

Roman named Mu He mis (MariatiOA) who become his 
pupil and at his master's death ret jred tu a hermitage 
near Jerusalem. Later on the prince Itknlid b. 
Yarid, of the ‘Utuayyml family (d. SS AJi.—7iH A.D.) 
is said to have become the pupil of Marian. - uml to 
have studied with him ehembtry, medicine, and 
astronomy. no w«s the author of three eplstka, 
In one of which be narrated his couversmtiona with 
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Marianos, another relates the manner in which be 
studied chemistry. nod a tliinl erpfuins the*n%matb 
cal allusion* employed by Ills touchers. ijong Iwfore 
this medical and scientific Studios Lad pulsed over 
to Persia, but Alexandria retained its reputation as 
iheHjif f eeht mofaueb w'OTt throughout the ‘Umayyad 
period. 

Toward ' tho end of the ‘Umayvad ago the influence 
of EldJcnhtic thought begins to appear in the nature 
of eritiowru upon .accepted views of Aludtm theology. 
Ae in jurfapnidenoo, wo have no ground for supposing 
(lint llusUnih at this stage wore directly acquainted 
with Greek material, hut gen end id ess were obtained 
by intercourse with thuja who had been Jong under 
Hellenistic influences, and especially by intercourse 
with ChristiiiUH unuutgsr whom the premises o! 
psychology, metaphysics, and logic had on crouched 
very largely upon the field at theology by the nature 
of the subjori* debated in Lho Arhin, Nesuorian, and 
Monophy^itc routroyarstes which turned mainly upon 
psychological and metaphysical problems. Tim 
idea- with which (he Muslims were brought into 
contact suggested, difllcult ioa in ikuir own theology, 
us yel only partially formulated, and in religious 
theories which had taken form in a community 
entirely ignorant of philosophy. Some of the older 
fadduiu-d believer- (net Un-;;e (pit Minus with. pJaiu 
negative, simply refusing to admit that there Waa a 
diiOenUy or any question fur consideration : reason 
they said, could not bo applied to the re vela- 
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item of Gud, and it w*U> alike an innovation t» dispute 
that, revolution nr iti defend It. Etui others felt the 
pressure of Uip queatfeme proposal end, whilst 
strictly faithful to the statements of the Qur'an, 
endeavoured to bring their expression into conformity 
with the principle?? of philosophy. 

The question* first proposed wore concerned with 
faj the reveladon of the Word of God, and (bj the 
problem of free will. 

(a) The Prophet speaks of revelation a 4 ? “ coming 
down ” (naro/oj from God unit refers to fcho “ mother 
of the book ” which acetna to designate the unro* 
roaled source from which the revealed words are 
derived. It may be t ■ =. t this refer? tu die idou of 
which The word is tile expression, and that in thi. the 
Prophet was influenced by Christian or Jewish 
theories which had originally a Platonic colouring, 
hut It seems probable that he hud tin very rluur 
theory as to the *' mother of Lhe bookAt an early 
date the view arm# Mini the Qisrhin had existed, 
though not expressed in words, that the sul stance and 
ns caning were eternal a* port of the wisdom of God, 
though it hud been pm into words in time mid then 
emit mu it tented to the Prophet, which Is now the 
orthodox teaching on the basis of Qur. 80. 15. that it 
was written “ by (he bands of tribes honoured and 
righteous, 1 '* this being taken to mean that iL was 
written at God’s dictation by Bnpemntnral heinga in 
paradise and altcnvarils sent down io the Prophet. 
That U not tho necessary meaning of Uitt verse. 
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which tnay refer to the prey ion s revelation:- u&da to 
the .Jews and Christian* which the Prophet regarded aa 
true but Afterward* corrupted, so that the Qur'an 
)b ft imply the pure transcription of Divine Truth Imper¬ 
fectly rerirosentHrl by these earlier revelation*. I'mler 
the 't mayynda. when n rieid orthodoxy was taking 
form in quarters not viiip-i lieT it: towards the official 
llhalif, a view arose that the actual words expressed 
In the Qur'an were co-eternal with God, and if was 
only the writing down of these word# which had 
taken place in time. It scum* probable that this 
theory of an eternal ** word ” wnt suggested by Uiq 
C hristian doctrine i hl the “Logos” If can he 
traced primarily to the touching of $t. John DamnAC'cne 
(d, cire. 160 A.H. - A.D. 776) who served as secretary 
of state under one of the 'Umayyuds, either Yarid 
U, or Hi jam, and hts pupil Theodore Abu earn (d. 217 
-£32) f who express the relation of the Christian 
Logos to the internal Father in terms very closely 
resembling those employed in Mti.dim theology to 
denote the relation between ihu Qur'an or revealed 
word and find, {of. Von Kreiuer : Streifzutjft- pp. 

“ 'll)* We know from the extant works of these two 
Christian writers that rheological discussions between; 
Muslims and Christians were by no meruio uncommon 
at the time. 

The Jfti ’tazilita of whom Wostt b. 1 Ala (d, 131) la 
generally regarded a- the founder, were a sc-'t of 
ratioiiidiittlc bendondeii, and they ^cre opposed to 
the doctrine nf the eternity of the Qur'an «nd the 
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claim tint l h wu* uncreated hcnntiAe Mir t niirlmdruis-trr 
bo drawn seemed to them to introduce distinct 
poraonnUtic* rnm^iMmsIlm to the persons of the 
Christian Trinity, njtd in these view* they were un* 
doubtedly influenced by the form in which tit, Join 
.Dtutiasccnr presented the doe trim 1 uf the Trinity. 
As it was implied that there wan .in m! rihiiut of wisdom 
jMWMBtti by God which wan, not a thing ci routed by 
(.cod but eternally with him, and thi> wkdosi may be 
conceived a* not absolutely identical with God but 
possessed by him, the MuHaritllea argued Mint it wr.j 
something co-etcmnl with God but other than God, 
and ho an eternal Qur’nn i\;s- h second person of the 
Godhead and God was not absolutely one. Al- 
Mtizdar a Mft’Uzfllk greatly revered a& in 
ascetic, t*i pres sly denouncon those who believe in no 
eternal Qur'an as ditbekt*. The Ugtull|(i)i 
called thcirael vets Ahtu l-Tttwhid wa-l-'Adf ,l the 
people of unity sod justice,” the first part, of this 
title implying that (hey alone were consistent defend¬ 
ers of the doctrine of the Divine Unity. 

(b) As to the freedom or otherwise of til* human 
will* the Qur'an is perfectly definite in its assert ion 
of God's omnipotence ami omniscience ' all things 
are known to him ami ruled by him, and so human 
act* and the rewards nmi punishment* due i<> men 
muat be included: “no misfortune happen*. either 
on earth or in yourselves but we mrifle it,—it was in 
the book ” fQur. &7. 22 ) ; 11 everything have We evt 
down in the dear book of oar decrees ” (Qur, 36)^ 
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** hod We phased Wo hnd certainly given to every sonl 
iU guidance, I nit true is the word which hath gone 
forth front me.— I shall surely fill hell with jinn and 
men together.*’ (Qur. 32. 13). Yet tins appeal fur 
moral conduct implies a certain responsibility, nod 
consequently freedom, on man's part. In the mind 
of Llit- .Prophet, no doubt, the inconsistency between 
moral obligation- and tcjm inability on the one hand, 
and the unUinited power of God on the other, hud not 
been pcn-Hved* hut toward' the end »f the‘Pniayyad 
period these were preyed to their logical conclusion. 
<Jn the one aide were the Qadarife* (tfflrfr “ power 
the advocates ol free will. This doctrine first appear* 
in the teaching of Ma'baet al- FtiAuni (d. SO A.H.j who 
in said to have been the pupil of the Persian Slnhuya 
and taught in Damascus. Tory little la known of the 
early Qadutte*, hut it is Mated that Sin buy a was put 
to death hy the K hat if "Abdu t-Malik, and that the 
Khalif Vurfrf II, (108-106 A.T1.) favoured their views. 
On the other side were the ./(thorite* {jnbr, " com¬ 
pulsion ”) who preached strict determinism and wit# 
founded by the Persian -./uAwi h. Setjwan (d. tire. 130). 
It is harelips to argue that either free will or determin¬ 
ism were necessarily due to Persian pre-Islamic 
beliefs, it in evident that the logical deduction of 
doctrinal theology In either direction was done by 
Persian*; they were, indeed, the theologian* of 
early Idaro. It must he noted that the full develop¬ 
ment of fatalism was not reached until a full 
Mutury after the foundation "f Islam and that 
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its first exponent ivaa pat to death jut n heretic. 

The earlier Qaduritc^ hml a Panina origin, but the 
ream inn against the Ju barites was led by tVaaii b. 
*At* whose teaching clearly shows the solvent force 
of ndJeidetic philosophy acting on Mn?Iim theology 
Wnsfl was the pupil of the Qadartt* Hasan ibn Abt 
! Ilflian (d. 110) bill he “Mended” from his teacher 
and thU ifl given as tin- traditional reason, for calling 
him and lib follower? the If u'torila or “ secession, ,F 
and did so on the ground of the upparum injustice 
impute*] to (tod In his apportionment of rewards ant) 
penalties. The dm ail h of the cn nt.ro vorsy are quite 
secondary, the important point Is time the Untarillte* 
claimed to 1 m ** the people ol Unity arid Jim ire,” 
this hitter meaning that U«1 conformed to an objective 
stundnrd of just ami right action -■'■> that he could not 
be conceived as acting arbitrarily and in disregard of 
justice, an idea borrowed from Hellenistic philosophy 
for the older Muslim conception regarded Cm) as 
acting :h he will ml .ind the standard inf right and 
wrong merely a dependent, on Ills will. 

Through on I the whole ‘Unuiyyad period wo see the 
conquering Arabs, to tar the r til on uf the Muslim 
world, in contact with those who, though treated with 
arrogant contempt aa surfs, were really in possession 
of a much fuller culture than their mlera, In spite uf 
the haughty attitude of the Arab there was u con- 
sirlfr:ihle exchange of thought, ami (he community 
of Islam lifTiiH t'i aii ft orb Heliebiatle influence* in 
several directioni*. and so rhe canon law and rheology 
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of the Muslims u:n beg inning, ut the and of the 
‘Umayynd period, to be tiaavanor} by Greek thought. 
It was, however, a period of indirect Influence; 
there Is no indication, save in n few instancc-si in tbe 
study of mi Ml ml selenco and umdioino, uf Muslim 
teachers or students availing themselves directly of 
Greek mule rial, but only that they were In contact 
with those who were familiar with Lhc work of Greek 
philosophers ami jurist!. li wt« a period of su- 
pcndod Jifiimn i inn, to soma extent, during which n now 
language uinl ;i new religion were being ftwimibted by 
the vary diverse elements now comprised in the 
Khniifuto, and tluifcc dement- were being welded 
together in u mi nm inn I lie. However great were the 
sectarian and political differences uf Inter times, the 
cltureb uf Islam long remain cd, and to a great extent 
etui re mu ins, poised with a HSmaon life in the 
4criM > yjfti thore a nmi nal understanding between 
the sevcrnl part * and that thus ail intellect uni or 
religious inflneneo has been able to paw rapidly from 
one extreme to the other, mill Tbe mligiuiw duty of 
pilgrimage to hfecca hna done much to foster this 
community of life and to promote lnt*rcourac between 
the sever ol parts. Such an under standing bus by no 
means always produced sympathy or frfendllllfcsj?, und 
the various movements ui they have passed from <mo 
part In the other have often been ,J| nsiile rally 
modified iu the paasugo i bnt the motive power 
behind u movement in P'jffiiii has been IntdUgiW® In 
Muslim Spain—though perhaps intensely disliked 
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tlictro and must often a movement beginning in any 
otif ili-iirii i has ^oonrr or Inter had norm’ eon t net with 
every oiher dLstrioL There 1* DO such division in 
I'!»m ;in that which prevents the arera^n Eiigliah 

eh urchin mi from knowing about arid appreciating a 
religious move me nr at work in the Cop (in or Serbian 
church. The common life of Islum Li largely baaed on 
the E*r. of the Amide language as iho medium uf daily 
Ufe, or a! leant of prayer and tho medium of scholar* 
ship, and this was extremely effective before the 
inclusion of large Turkish and Indian elements 
which have never really heroine Amide speaking. Tt 
was this which made the Arabic speaking community 
of Islam so favourable a medium of cultural trims* 
mii-sion. The *t rnayynd period w;i:; a n im timr Lime 
during which llii ^ eommim life was being evolved, and 
with it wo* evolved necessarily the httfaCDtes of 
sectarian and faction division- which always re cult 
when divergent types are in too close contact with 
one. another. 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE C0M1SG OF THE ‘ABBARID9 

The rule of I he ‘Unniyvnds ii^il been A poritid of 
tjmtmfcut repression on the part of the Arab rulers 
upon their non- Arab subject* anti eapcdafy upon the 
mawali or converts drawn from the native population 
of the conquered provinces who not only were not 
admitted to equality, an was the profess'd principle of 
the religion <iE Islam, (nit were treated simply m 
serfs. This wuh in no sense duo to religiuus persecution, 
for it wat the converts who wore the most aggrieved, 
nor was it due to a racial antipathy as between u 
Semitic ;ntd an Aryan people, nor yet to anything 
that could he described ns a 11 national " feeling on thu 
part of the Fereian.s and other conquered races, but 
simply a species of 14 class ,r feeling duo bo the con¬ 
tempt. fdt by the Arab* for those whom they had 
conquered and hatred on tho part of the conquered 
t o words their arrogant masters, a hatred intensified toy 
diigust at iheir miagovernment and Ignorance of the 
traditions of civilization. There wore other causes 
QJ-o which helped to intensify this fooling of hatred 
especially in the case of tho Persian*. Amongst 
these wan u acud-religion fee Sing, even amongst thus* 
who had become converts to latum. It bad boon tho 
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old usage of the Persians to regard the $usanid 
kings, the descendants o! the legendary A-oyani 
dynasty' of heme* who had tint (established & settled 
community in I'eraisi, as l>tujh out quit).' perhaps what 
we should urulersuutd as 111 guiln,” hut rafter as 
incarnations nf deity, the divine spirit passing un by 
trim emigration from one ruler to another, and SO they 
ascribed to tho king miraculous powers and worshipped 

him a« tin- shrine of a divine pi . nee. At the Muslim 

conqmM tho Baaatiid kings bad not only cc-asml to 
rule, but the dynasty had become extinct. Many t*f 
the Persians who, in spite of adopting Islam, still 
elnug to their old ideas, were quite ready to treat the 
Khali! with the same adoration m their kings, bur felt 
a distinct distaste for tbu theory of the Khalifat-e 
according to which the Khalil w:h no more than a 
chieftain elected in tho democratic fas Lion of the 
desert tribes, a thing which seemed to them like 
reversion to primitive barbtLriam. Our own experience 
in dealing wilh oriental races lias shown ns I,but there 
Is it -rest deal which must be taken scrimi' iy in \>).-x% uf 
this kind. Of coarse those who had been subjects ol 
the Komnn limpirL* Lad no inclination towards 
deifying their rulers, Tinier portmpti soma who Lad 
b<u-r. utiiv recently Incurpnr i!, d from more , rlentaJ 
dements : but those who had been under Persian rule 
craved j deified prince. In ATT , I4M4SS this took 
the form of an attempt to deify the Kkalll by a 
fanatical aert of Persian origin known a* the Eta wan* 
diyya which broke ont into open revolt when the 
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Khalit refused to be treated as a god and cast thmr 
leader* into prison ; the raombura of the sect, and 
many other of their fellow ■countryman, considered 
that a Khalil was no valid sovereign who refused to 
be recognised as a deity. From the second century of 
the Hijra down to modem time* there ha® been a 
continuous stream of pseudo*prophets who have 
churned to he gods, or suecc^fcii lend on who have 
been deified by Ihcir followers. The latest of these 
appears in tito earlier phases of the Babl movement, 
A.D. 1&W-1S62, though the doctrines of re-incarnation 
and of the presence of the divine spirit in tho loader 
teem to be less emphasized in present day Babisin, 
at least in this enuutry and America. 

The most prevalent form of these idem occurs in tho 
essentially Persian movement known as the Shi'a or 
11 schismatics." These ere divided into two types, 
both alike holding that I ho siieccrtalWi of the Prophet 
t« confined to the hereditary descendants of ’Ali the 
cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet to whom alone 
was given the divine right of the fwiuwwfc or leader¬ 
ship. The two types differ in the moaning of t.hM 
Imamato, the one group contenting itself with 
maintaining that ‘All and his descendants have a 
divine authority whereby the T main a arc the only 
legitimate rulers of Islam j*nd i:.- inf uIliLtlts guides ; 
of this moderate typo «f Shi* a bs the religion of 
Morocco and tho form prevalent about Sim’a in 
South Arabia. The other group presses the claim 
that the Imam is the incarnation of a divine spirit, 
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so met ini pa asserting that it ivas only by fraud that the 
prophet Muhuiiimnd idterpoM*! and lifted as pokes- 
man for the divine Imam ‘AIL Of this type in the 
Shi’ft whit'll forms the state religion of modern 
Persia, spreading westwards into -Mesopotamia and 
east wards Into India. The commonest belief, 
prevalent in the modem SliPa, is that there were 
twelve InmtiLH of whom ‘All was the first, and Muham¬ 
mad ul-Mimtaxar, who succeeded at the death of his 
father the eleventh Imam at-Hasan nl-Askari In 
2&0 A. 11. ( =■ A. D. ftjltJ was the laat. Soon alter his 
accession Muhammad AI M tintjuar ** vanished ” at 
Saimi ml, the town which served as the 1 Abba-id 
capital from A-II. 21! 1! lo 27ft. The mosque at 
Sumatra said tii rover tin underground vault into 
which he disappeared and from which he will emerge 
again to refinin' his office when the propitious time 
has arrived, and the place whence 1m is to irtime forth 
U one of the sacred spots visited by Shi*itr- pilgrims. 
Meanwhile the Shaba and prince * are ruling the faith¬ 
ful only as deputies of the concealed I main. The 
disappearance of Muhammad ftl-Hnntaiar tank place 
more than » century after the fad of the ‘Umuyynd* hut 
wi‘ have anticipated in order to show the general 
tendency of the Shi'ite ideas which were prevalent 
even In ‘Umayyad times, specially in S urf hero 
Persia, and did much to promote the revolt against 
the sftcul&rijted H'mayyad rule. 

A curious importance also is attached to Ihe date. 
The disaffection of the maif a/t came to a head towards 
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the end of the first eeni ury of the Mo slim ora. There 
wu/ a general belief that the completion of the Otnttsry 
would see the etui of existing condi t torn*. ju^t ai in 
Wo*tern hi mope the year 100(1 A»D. was expected to 
murk the dawn of & now world. Dissatisfaction wai 
at its height, Mp-etuUy in Khurasan, and the di*- 
affocteil for t tut must part miliwl round the "Allils. 

The *Alid claims which did so much to overthrow 
the *Utnuyyad! dynasty and indirectly ted to the 
bringing for word "f she Persian uiemen! by which 
the transmission of Hctieniatie culture wne meet 
furthered, are hcsi understood by the help of a 
genealogical table. 
al-ITanafiya t fl) 'Alt + Fatima 

I 1 _ 

Muhammad (2) Hasan (3) lUaayn 

j I 

Abu naahim_ f4) «A1S Zayn 

gayd (5) Muhammad al-Bakir 

(6) Ja*far aa-Sadiq 

h-- 1 -r 

Isma'i) (7) Musa ai-Qaaara 

l 1 

Muhammad (8J ‘All ar-Kidn 

(9) Muliam, at Jawad, 

(10> ‘All al-Hadi 
111) Hasan al-A&tori 

I 

09) Muham. ol-Mutitaaar 
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All hud iw u wive?;, (ij al-Hnnufiyo, by whom he had a 
aoi) Muhammad, and (ii) Fatima, Hid daughter of the 
Prophet Muhammad, by whom lie hud two fton*. 
nan an and Huiaj-u. aQ the ‘Alid party believed that 
'AJi should hire succeeded the Prophet hy divim- 
right and regarded the Hr?t three Kit alii* na usurper a . 
Already under the third Kind if Uthmno the dia- 
flatkfied iMtiMta We men! had tagtm to took to ‘Ali as 
thoir champion, and he in the true spirit of early 
[dam supported their eliilrn to the right) of brother- 
hood as fellow Muslim*. Tltis partisanship received 
its extreme expression in the preaching of the Jewish 
convert *Abdu b. iSiibn. who declared lhe divine right 
of ‘Ah to the Khalifa to as early as A. El. 32. ‘All 
Mmseir apparently did not take hii pronounced a 
view, Iiqi cert airily regarded himself as in some degree 
injured by hb exclusion. In 33 ‘AH win appointed 
Jvhrdif and Qm Saba then declared that he was not 
<mly Khali f by divine right, hut that a divine spirit 
had passed from the Prophet to him, so that he was 
raised to a niipomiihirnJ level. This theory *Ali him¬ 
self repudiated. When ho was sissa^siimled in |p 
'Ahdu declared that lib martyred snui hod passed to 
heaven and would in due course descend to earth 
again : hi? spirit wiut in the olonds, his voice was 
heard in the thunder, the lightning was his rod. 

The Umayyad parry Lod by Mu'awiya never sub¬ 
mitted to ‘Alt, although they did not question the 
legitimacy of his appointment. At Ida death Mu* 
‘awiya became the fifth KJialif, but imd to face the 
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e laima ofTlartn, 'AH’* wn, Al-Hnan made terms 
with Mti l awiya and died in ill* poisoned, it was 
commntily staled. The other son, at* ttiianyn, tried 
to enforce lil- claim, hut met a tragic death at Kerbcla- 
After ai'fJns&yn’s death some of the “Alid partisans 
recogtiba**] Muhammad I Ur s f, ti <>f ‘Alt and aJ-IIamifiyft 
a* the fourth Xttl&ln ; he, it la true, disowned these 
supporters, but that was a detail Lo which they paid 
no attention. Ilia supporters were known ua Kaj- 
nunitca, and owed their origin to kuyaun, a ftxo doi a a 
of Ali, who formed a society for tlirs purpose of 
avenging the deaths of ;>l FI ami) imd nl-Iiimyn. 
When this Muhammad died in Si his followers 
divided into two sections, some occepU&g the fact of 
bis death, others supposing that ho had simply 
passed Into concealment to appear again in due course. 
Thin idea of a 11 concealed ” Imam was a heritage 
from tiie older religious theories nf Persia and rcents 
again and again in history. The important 

point i» that both sections of this party continued to 
Miist all through the ‘Umoyyad. period, steadily refus¬ 
ing io recognise the official Khalifa &s more than 
usurpers, and looking forward to the day when they 
could avenge the martyrdom «>f 'AU and his sons. 

We need not linger over the family of ol-Haaon and 
his dcHCcndunlH. They were involve in 'Aiid 
risings at Mndinna, and after the suppression of one of 
time \11 lfi», Jmig after the fr.il of Lhe ‘Umayyudn, 
Idris ibo great-grandson of ni-Husnu escaped to tha 
fir M eat ,uid established a “ m u deralt " fJUHie 
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Dynasty in what is now Morocco, so tlitit rha *ab^ 
qucnt history «f that house concerns the history of 
the West, 

Most of the Shi'I tea regard the third Imam aJ- 
Hnsayti as being gaeoeedad by his son 'AJ) Z&yn. 
Ai-Huwyn, like al-Husnn, was not only the »oti of 
‘All. hut also of tho Prophet's daughter. Fatima. In 
ai-Hujifiyn a case moreover there wa , another heritage 
which u)t i mutely proved tnitr * 1 Import ant than 
descent from either *Ali or fr'utimu : he was generally 
supposed to have married the daughter or the last 
of the Persian kings, the Jl mother of (ho Imams/’ 
and this traditional marriage with the Persian princes*, 
—its historical evidence is very dub in us—has been 
regarded by the Persian Shiites »»t he most imp™ riant 
factor in the Imanmte, although this, of course, has 
nothing whatever to do with the religion of Islam, 
That no great Weight could bo attached to such a 
consideration serves to show how real 13 ’ foreign and 
non-Muslim a thing the Shi‘a 1 $. ‘Aii Zayti had two 
sons, Zayrt and Muhammad al-Baidc. Of these Zayd 
was a pupil &f Wasil h, ‘Ate and associated with the 
Slutazilitc movement : ho k generally regard oil a,x .1 
rationalist, Indeed, a* we shall now f .*e frequently, 
the heretical Shi'ite party was very generally mixed up 
with free thought and frequently shows adherence to 
Greek philosophy 1 it seems wt though He Umpiring 
■ pirit was hostility toward* orthodox lalaui, and a 
readiness to ally itself with anything which tended 
(11 criticke unfavourably tho orthodox doctrines. 
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Zftyd had a body of follower who established them¬ 
selves in North Persi;i wl-cirt thcj' hold their own for 
some time, nod a branch of their parly still exists in 
Smith Arabia, still suspected of rationalist pro- 
divides, JloBt of the QhPites, however, recognised 
Muhammad ul-Puhir aa the fifth Imam, anti JVfnr 
as-Sail iq as the sixth. Tills tatter also was a devoted 
follower of the “new learning," that fa to say, of 
nelleni-ulk philosophy, and is generally regarded as the 
founder, or at leaut tho chief exponent, u[ what .ire 
known os baiiniu views, that is to 3ay the allegorical 
interpretation of the Qur’an, so that revelation t* made 
to mean, not the literal Statement, her an inner 
moaning, and this inner meaning generally shows a 
strong influence of Hellenistic philosophy. It is only 
the divinely directed Imam who can expound tho true 
meaning of the Qur'an which rental os ti seated book to 
the uninitiated. .Ta‘far was, it would appear, the 
first of the 'Alids who openly asserted that he was a 
divine incarnation ns well m an inspired teacher: 
bis predecessors had dune no more than acquiesce In 
such claim? when made by their followers, and very 
often had repudiated them. 

Abu llxihim, the son of Muhammad h. al-Hnnafiya, 
died In f>* ATI. poisoned, it wua generally believed, by 
the Khalil Suleyman, and bequeathed his rights to 
M Ilham mad ti. ■ All b. 'Alidnllah, u descendant of the 
house of Hnslimi, to which tho Prophot and -Ali bad 
belonged, the rival dun of the Quruysh tribe opposed 
to the dan of the ‘Umayyndg, Abu EL is him aiitimed 
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thftC the Imnjnaln wne his to be passed on to whom ha 
§a*r fit, a view of t he Imatnate which was nut accepted 
by the atrieter Shiites who wore legitimists, but the 
partisan* of Aim lluslnni do not aeem to have been 
extremists in spite nf their Kaj-annitu origin. In &[t 
the KLabiate passed to Umur It. the om> "Umayyad 
who showed *AJid sympathies, putting an end tn tho 
public cursing of “Ali wliicli had formed part of the 
public ritual In the masques of Diunssens since the 
days of Mu'awiyn and who represented a type of 
porsoiiAl piety to which the 'Umnyysd Khalils had 
hitherto been strangers. His brief ndgn of less than 
three years did not, however, remove the evils of 
tyranny and misgovemment, and he was followed by 
other rulers more in conformity with the old bad 
type. 

About the time of rmar’a death a depuration of 
Shakes waited upon Muhammad b- ‘Ali the Hashknite, 

a man of noted piety and the one who had now bee.o, 

as legate.' of Abu If addin the son of Mohammad t>. 
ftl-Hanafiya, the recognised head of an important 
wing of the &hi‘ites, and swore to support him in an 
endeavour m obtain the Khalifate *» that God may 
quicken justice and destroy oppression *’ (Dinwoii: 
AiAhoru l*Tewal. ad. Guirgass, Leiden, p. 331J; and 
Muhammad bad answered that 11 this h the season of 
what we hope and desire, because one hundred years of 
the colonrfar tire completed *’ (id,j 

The support era of the family of Muhammad b. at* 
Bauafiyfl, who had now transferred their allegiance to 
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Mohammed b. ‘Alt, were extremely important, not so 
murli by region of tbfir numbers us by their cue! lent 
organ in a lion. They had developed a, regular system 
of missionaries (</«**, pi or, tfu'afj who travelled under 
the gui.se of merchants nod confined their teaching to 
private tnhruclioiia and informal intercourse, a 
method which has become Lhe standard typo nf 
Muslim miiaiomuy propaganda. Ity Abu Hashings 
death and I agony Muhammad h. *Ali found this very 
fully organised miiuiunary work at his service, and its 
emissaries were fully confident that his acceptance of 
the overture of the SkJ'ite do put at ion meant that ho 
stood, ns the champion of Shl‘ite churns. The stricter 
ShWtea who followed the hou.su of al-Husayn did not 
admit the claims of Muhammad h. uMTunafiya or blit 
descendants, but they supportt*d Muhammad b. 
1 All’s efforts under the impression that he was a 
Shi'ite champion. 

The pro png a ode in favour of Muhammad b. : AIi is 
sometimes referred to us 4 Atdmsid because he was 
dose ended from id-* Abba/, one of the throe son* of 
‘Abciu l-Muftalib, and so brother of Abu Talib the 
father of the Imam *AJi and of 'Abdullah who was 
grand father of the Prophet Muhammad. At the 
time, however, the missions if.- claimed rather to he 
the support ora of I he Flashimitts, a term which woa 
ambiguous, pt'rtmps intentionally 0. It wee after¬ 
wards ox plumed as referring to the house of Iliaiiim 
which was the rival elan of I he Qtimysh append to t he 
* 1may > ;uh and that in which the Prophet, and'Ah, 
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and nl-'Abbjts belonged : bm in the mind* of many of 
the BH'ltflii it was taken to mean the followers of Abu 
Uaehim, the gnmdaofl of Al-Emtiliya. 

Muhammad b. *Ali died, in J2(! A.H. leaving three 
sons, ibrnhim, Atm i-Abbai, and Abu Jn‘far, the Brat 
of thi;3i> Insing recognised a* his .iiiL-L'i^Kor. About the 
Rome time Abu Muslim, who became governor of 
Khurioitiii in ll!h comes into prominence. it is 
dubious whether he wa* uu Arab or a native of ‘Iraq 
(of. Maflutlj, vi. indeed, the '-lain] was made that ht* 
was ft descendant of Gundarz, one of the ancient kings 
of Persia (id.) Now Khnninufl was the otoj. most 
disaffected towards the 'OmayyiMU, and theta the 
Hashituite misaloitaries had been moat active and 
necosaful. Abu Muftlim threw bini^rilf into this work 
hcartHy cud hegnn gnthoriug together OH firmed body 
of men who before long numbered 300,000. In¬ 
formation and warning was sent f ; i tlm Kbi.iif Marwnn 
II. but wjih ignored ■ indeed the court at llamunnus 
took no notice anlil 130. Abu Muslim Lit length 
openly robed the block standard at. the signal of revolt 
against the ‘iTmnyyada whose official coUutr white. 
Then all the Khulif did w:i- to ,seise Muhammad b. 
■AJj’B son Ibrahim oml pm. him to death. Tin- other 
two sons t* neaped and fled to Knfa where tbuy wero 
sheltered mid concealed by lomc Shiites, the (tnfwnd 
-on Aim l-'abbas, known to history aa niflitijfnh ** the 
butcher " being recognised an the llajthimfte leader. 

Abu Muslim** kilccpm wris mphl ami eon pin to, and 
in L32 the 't'umyyud dynasty was overthrown and 
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partly exterminated, ,uid .in " the butcher f1 became 
the first of the ‘Aliba,'id Khalifa, no culled aa being of 
the family of al-Abba* the sun of 'Aljilu i-MattuHb. 

Jib soo/i as the Khalit Aha MAbbtm was noatod on 
the throne his chief aim w.i-t to secure the estahiiuh- 
ment uf his dynasty hy get ting rid of all possible 
rivals, and it was the vigour he showed in doing this 
which earned for him the title- of “the Bute her.” 
First rf all he hunted down and dew all the fop re 
sedatives he could find of the *Um»yyad family. One 
of these escaped, ‘Abdu r-Riihrtian, and went to Africa 
where, he endeavoured to form a body of supporters 
wit hoar success, and then crossed over to Spain 
where in 138 he established himself at Cordova, and 
there he and his descendants ruled until -f.32 A.U. 
These Spanish ‘Umayyads claimed to be legitimist 
rulers, but never assumed the divine claims of the 
•Alid section. 

Abu Muslim, who had done most to establish the 
‘XTmayyad dynasty, non provoked the KhaliTa 
jealousy, probably with good cause for he wa? In* 
dignant 10 find that “ tlie Butcher ” ws* no sooner on 
the throne than he entirely discarded the Shrite* who 
had helped to place him there, and so within the first 
yeur of the i Abb:isid rule Abn Muslim was put to 
death. 

The foil of the ‘Uranyyads brought an end to the 
tyranny of the Arab minority, :ii it now was, and 
placed the preponderance Tor a clear century f A.H, 
133*332) in Persian bunds- The government was 
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remodelled on Persian lines. uml tn Persian Influence 
was duo «he institution of tho w<tsir or respotiHihlo 
minuter ut the head of U;c eiecutivo. The titi> 
probably identical with the Old Persian ri-oWr or 
“ overseer ” (thus Iftmnetdetert fitudet Irnnimnts i. 
p, 58, note 3.); before this the chief minister was 
simply Clerk (fedfiif or adviser (ntfwAir) and was 
simply one of the Khalif's attend unis who was em- 
ployed to rnndact correspondence, or to give advice 
when occasion required- In 135 the nohle Persian 
family of Tiarmeuidc* be^'in to supply imsfn, and 
these controlled the policy of the Khalifa to until ISO. 
From the time of al-Manrcur (A.H. 136-1531 onwards 
the Persian# begun to assert their pro-eminonce and a 
party was formed known as the 8h nr w anti- 

Arab parly 11 of those who held, not only that the 
alien convert* were equal to the Arabs,, but (hat the 
Arabs were ;* half savage and inferior race in all 
respects, ciititrading unfavourably with the Persians, 
Syrians, and Copts- Thin party produced consider¬ 
able matt of routroverdid 1 iterator-? in which free 
ix-urt,e was given to the general dislike felt towards the 
Arabs and which reveals the intensity of the contempt 
and hatred felt towards Him parvenus. The A mb a 
hod boasted of thrir racial descent mid had devoted 
much attention to Urn keeping of their genealogies, ut 
least, in the century immediately "cocding tha rise of 
Wiim ; as they bad then only just commenced to 
count descent in the father’s line these geueulogies 
were purely fictitious m so for as they dealt with pm- 
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Islamic ancestor#. The Arabs were in foot a parvenu 
people only just emerging out O* barbarism (cl. 
Lemmon 9 : Le berrc.au dr I’itlotn, p> 117). But the 
Persians, no less careful ft bout genealogical records, to 
whkh their caste system had caused them to pay 
considerable attention, boasted authentic genealogies 
of much greater antiquity, tn literature, in science, 
in Muslim canon law, in theology, and even in the 
scientific treatment ol Arabic grammar, the Persians 
very rapidly surpassed the Arabs, so that we must be 
careful always to refer to Arabic philosophy, Arabic 
science, etc., in the history of Muslim culture, rather 
than to Arab philosophy, otc., remembering that, 
though espreused in the Arabic language, the common 
medium of nil the Muslim world, only in a very few 
cases was it. the work of Arabs: for the most part 
the Arabic philosophers and scientists, historians, 
grammarians, theologians, imd jurists were Persians, 
Turks, or Berbers by birth, though using the Arabic 
language. The fall o( the ‘Unuyyada and the re¬ 
placing of the Arabs by the Persians commences the 
golden age of Amble literature and scholarship. The 
older Arabic literature, that namely which was written 
by Arabs as yet untouched by external influences, 
consists entirely of poetry, the work of professional 
bards who sing of desert life and warfare, lament over 
the deserted camping grounds, boast of their tribe, and 
abuse their enemies. It forma a distinct obis? of 
poetic composition, which hua developed in own 
literary standards, and attained a high standard of 
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excellence in its way, In many respect, this older 
Aral> poetry inukcs 3 special appeal 1.0 us, it show* an 
obhnrviition of nature which in very inking, it has an 
undercurrent of mtlnti chilly u kidi scents n u <>ch<> of 
ihf 1 'itsfltt, ftn<l lift emotional side wlrirli seoms eon-' 
vincing in It* reality. Ai the name time It ha* very 
distinct liimminiiH in its range of interest «ml subject 
mutier. Undoubtedly i; careful -tmiy of fcbin ( > ;ir ]y 
Arab poetry i» a necessary preparation lor u proper 
appreciation of the literary form* or Arabic and of jtj 
oldest VtttabnUry and syntax, and of recent yean 
much attention has been given to it. But this older 
Arable fun?tTT, apparently a native production, but 
possibly influenced in p re-Islamic times by some 
external contacts at yet undefined, conic to an oud 
* UI ™ alter the full of the ‘Umayyailit, save in Sipnin, 
whore, under the exiled and fugitive remnant of the 
Tnmyyad dynasty, the production of such poetry 
survived. But this type of poetry b* rcidlv outside 
mir Jirownt enquiry, save to nule that it wag a Persian 
scholar, Hninmadb.Sabur ur-Ituwiya(d.dxc. Ifir.-irifl) 
wh.. collected it ml edited the seven ancient Arabic 
poem a known as the Mu'aUatfat or " suspended, n 
i.e., the triirtonu ur series, and thus set vbt may he 
called the ciassk-tU standard of the ancient poetry- and 
vocabulary. At the accession of iho Abbu d<ls the old 
Arab type passes away and the intellectual guidance 
of the Muslim community passes lulu the Lands of 
the PareTi^na 
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One of the fir.-t and most signLUt iFit mdiemioru of 
the new orientation of Muslim thought w.is the encn- 
eivo product ion of Arabic i radiations of worts 
dealing with, philosophical and scientific subjects, 
with the resull that eighty years alter the fall of the 
‘Umayynda the Arabic speaking world por-esacd 
Arabic tr.m.dations of the greater pari of tin* works of 
Aristotle, of the leu ding neu-Platonic commentators! of 
some of the works of Plato, of the greater par' id the 
works of Galen.! ami portions of other medical 
writer* and their commentators, as well tut of other 
Greek scientific works and of various Indian and 
Persian writing*. This period of activity in trans¬ 
lating [alia into t wo stages, the first from the accession 
of the Ahlmsidfl to the accession of al-Mamsm 
i A.O. I32-1D8), when a largoamount of work was dune 
by various independent translators, largely Christians, 
Jews, and recent converts from nun-Ldoinic religions; 
the second muter al-MiPmim and his immediate 
sumaaors, when the work of translation mainly 
centered in the academy newly founded at Baghdad, 
and ji consult :tt effort wins made to render the material 
necessary for philosophical and scientific research 
avnilnblt for the Arabic speaking student. 
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The earlier trandneiou work is especially associated 
with l AbUu!i<th b, ab Jf vqaf/o\ a native of Fars and 
originally a Ztitmstrian, who made bus profession of 
faith before a brother cm Muhammad h. 'All, the- father 
of ua-Saffab* and became hia sttoratnry. Presuming cm 
his employer's protection he ventured to make 
derisive and impertinent remarks to Arab dignitaries 
sstid especially to fjufyan, Lhe governor of Basra, 
whom ho used to salute with a lewd jest against hia 
mother's chastity, ft * earns that mtu nf Aittb birth 
who hold puli Li ext office umlor the early ‘Abbaaldl 
often had to put up with such insuits Erotn the ex- 
serfs. After an unsuceewful attempt at revolt by 
another of the Khalifa uncles Ibn abMnqaffa* wo.h 
directed to prepare a dm ft letter of pardon to he 
presented to the Khalif u nMjvh-hit, who succeeded his 
brother as Saffah, for bia official mil, but he drew up 
the tetter in such terms ns to arouse the Khalifa 
indignation \ amongst other things tho let tor said, 
“ if at any time the Commander of the Faithful act 
perfidiously toward' hi* uncle 'Abdullah b. *Ali, bis 
wives shall bo divorced from him, hk homes shall be 
confiscated for the service of God (in w::r) t hia slaves 
shall become free, Mid the Muslims loosed from thdr 
alk-ghtnce to him.” Tho Klmtif enquired who had 
prepared this letter and mi being informed directed 
Smfyan to put him ro death. Pleased thus to gratify 
hia personal rancour I he governor of Basra executed 
rim al-Moqftffa 1 with great cruelty, though the details 
dilfer in different accounts, in A.B. I ts or 143 , 
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Although conforming to latum. tbn was 

generally regarded u» n Zituht;, a term properly 
(sign if ring it Munich ii-au lint used loosely by ilia 
Arabia writer,* to dntiote a member of out) of tbn 
Pcf&ian religions who profound out ward conformity to 
lahim, but mweliy adhered to his own creed, or it\ a 
(orm of abuse in denote a heretic of any sort. The 
word itself is it Persian rendering of suUHq oi 
** initiftti," a UtJn assumed by full members of the 
Manic liman seat. It implies the possesion of eaot-eric 
knowledge and from ibis idea rose tbn practice 
common amongst the 9UKe sects of concealing tbetr 
real beliefs from general profession and assuming the 
external appearance of orthodoxy , Uanudi (viii, 293) 
states tlmt 11 many here&ieu arose, after the publication 
of the works of Muni* Ibn Day salt, and Harden 
translated front Persian and P-'iliLiavi into Arabic by 
'Abdullah b, al-MuqaffO* and others.” Under al- 
V, mmir and by his orders, translations wore mode 
from Greek, Syrian, and Persian, the Syriac and Persian 
book* being themselves translations f turn Greek or 
Sanskrit, The best known work of Ibn Mnqnffa, 
was the translation «f the KalQa wa-Dantw or 
“ Fables of ttidpai ” from the Old Persian which was 
itself a translation from Ihe Sanskrit. Pm ul- 
Muqaffft's 1 ran Nation into Arabic is generally regarded 
as a standard model of Arable prone, The Persian 
original is lost, but a version in Syriac made from it by 
the Xeatortan missionary ftudb, about AD. fi70 ( Lb 
extant and has been published fed. BiofcsU and Ben fey. 


ice 
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1870}; tho Sanskrit original also is lost in wbai eras 
presumably its earlier fertn, but wr; find its material 
in a much expanded form in two Sanskrit book', {i) 
in the I'nnrhafantra, which contains the stories which 
appear u» 0, 7 ; ft, p, ID, 17, M de Sary'* Amide text, 
and (ii) the MnAaiAarato, which contains chapters 
it, lit, 13, Evidently the <>!d Syria* of iiudh, a 
I rangin'inti of the Persian Lmmdntion of the original, in 
Hie best repr<ndilative of the older form of tin- urn. 
The Arabic version of Ibn al-Muqaffa 4 shows u uuiober 
of interpolation* end additions which all, of course, 
appear in the derived version®, in the later Syriac, the 
several media-va l Persian translations which are made 
from the Arabic and not from the old Persian, and in 
the numerous Latin, Hebrew , Spanish, Persian, and 
Creek versione. It was this Arabic translation which 
gave to the bunk a wider circulation than possessed 
beit-n- or than it could ever have had, and introduced 
it to tin- western world. The ease was exactly 
parallel with Aristotle and umiilar material : Arabic 
became .! medium of extremely wide transmission 
and the additions made as material jm nd through 
Arabic received a wide circulation also. 

Ibn Mnqaffn 1 lived in the reign of al-Mansur and 
during that same period we are told (MaatvdL vLiL 

—t 1 1 -that Arabic version!* acre made of several 
treatises of Aristotle, of the almojast* of Ptolemy, o! 
the book of Euclid, and other material from t he Greek, 
About 156 AJ3. an Indian traveller brought to 
Baghdad a treutlw on arithmetic and another on 
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astronomy: tbo astronomical treatise was the 
Siddhnnitj which csuiifi to be known to thti Arabic 
a tilers as (he fiindhtud, it was i ranaJated by Ibrahim 
oi-Far.arJ and opened upw now interest in astronomical 
studies: some Little time afterwards Muhammad b. 
Musa .d-Kharimii combined the Greek and Indian 
systems of astronomy, and Iroiu Ibis time forth the 
subject takes a prominent place in Arabic: studies. 
Tbs great Arabic a ;stronouters belong to a later 
generation! such as Abu Mohtbar of Baghdad, the 
pupil of nl-Kindi, who died In A.II. 2*£ { = A.D. 683), 
known to the Latin medur-Tni writers as 11 Abunuuar,” 
and Muhammad b. Jabir b. Sinan iU-Battani (d. 3 IT 
A, Li, -A.it. §29) who was known as “ AJbategniiis.” 
The Indian work on arithmetic was even more 
important as by its means the Indian numerals were 
introduced, to bepawed oh in dueeoone its li Arabic *' 
numerals,, aud this decimal system of numbering has 
made possible un extension of arithmetical processes 
and indeed of mat hematic a got) orally which would 
have been diibcult with any of the older and more 
cumbersome systems. 

Al-Mujjtfur, after founding Baghdad in A.H* i48 
( - AT ). 705) summon id a Neatoriuu physician, 
George HoLtiehu 1 , Irom Mil- school iu Jiiiulf-Simpur 
and established him y court physician, and from this 
time lb one was a series of Keatoriun pbyxidann 
connected with the court and forming a medical 
school at Baghdad. George fell ill in Baghdad and «m 
allowed to retire to Juiidc -Sbepur, Lis place being 
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taken by Iu$ pupil I saa b. Xiiaksiboldlt, who was the 
author of a boot on therapeutics. Lutcr cuing 
BukhtLH.hu 1 son of George who was physician to TJ .1 ruxni 
r-ftashid in 171 ( -A.D. 787), and then Gabriel, 
another son of George, who was cent to attend Jn'fur 
the Barmecide in 175 and stood high in Garun’« 
favour: be wrote an introduction to logic, a letter to 
al- Mn‘mun on foods and: drinks, a in a mud of medicine 
baaed oil Uiuseoms, Galen, and Puui of Acgina, 
medical pandects, a i real bo on perfumer, and ot her 
works. In medicine, as will be remembered, the 
Indian system hud been introduced at Jundf-rtkupur 
and combined w it h the Greek, but. the fatter dearly 
predominated. Another important settler in Baghdad 
was the Jewish Syrian physician John bar Maserjoye, 
who Iranilatod the Syntagma of Aaron into Syriac 
and presided over the medical school gathered m 
the Muslim capital. For a long time the Arabic work 
in medicine wits limited to trait shit ion of the great 
Greek authorities and practice on the lines learned 
in Alexandria. We have already referred to the 
unfortunate influence derived from the Egyptian 
school which diverted both medicine nod chemistry 
into semi-magical lines, an evil tendency from which 
the Amble: school never quite freed it, elf, A ooa- 
tidembl" rim. eJupsed before the Arabic speaking 
community produced any original writers ou medicine. 
About the end nf the Third century we find Abu i- 
Abbas Ahmad b. Thnyib as-Ssnklul, a pupil of aJ- 
KbnJi. who is stated to have written a treatise on the 
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aoul, an abridgment of Porphyry T a laagdgc, mid mi 
introductory manual ol medicine (Masndi. U. 72). 
At tli.il time niiidjcjU studies wort hi ill very largely in 
Christian aud Jewish bunds. and we find the Syriac 
physician -Jobii ken Sentpion fond of bth cent, A.D.) 
writing in Syriac medical pandects which, were 
circulated in two edition;*, the latter uf which was 
translated into Amble by several writers iiiilepcndeiitly 
nod long afterwards into Latin by (ierard of 
Cremona. 

The father of Arabic medicine propi r was Abu 
Bnkr Muhammad b. Zatariyya ar-Rari (dU A,H- 
3H-32U -A.D, &23-W2) who was known to Latin 
mqdfa*v:iJ writers us " Itaze j ,” a student of mime, 
philosophy, literature, and fiindly medicine. In hi* 
medical pandects he uses both Creek and Indian 
authorities, and the introduction of these latter in 
Bttbordinalion to the classic authorities used at 
Alexandria was the really important contribution 
made by the Arabic students to the progress of 
science. Dnfomniutely ar-Razi’s work suffered 
from the defect tlml it greatly lacks order and arrange- 
moot, it iH a collection of mom or less separate 
treatise, 1 ), and ao not at all convenient to use. For 
this reason more perhaps* than any other he was re¬ 
placed by Ibn Siua {Avicenna) whose work, if any¬ 
thing, errs In the opi»flito direction and suffers from 

ao extremely t-hiht-r ■ - arrangement .. Byateumtita- 

lion. Ti will bu noticed that with the Arabic writerd, 
as with their Syrian predc* t saor ?t Uio leading medical 
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writer* wen? usually iiJ.au exponent uf logic anti 
commentators on Aristotle as well as Galon, 

The Kind if al-Mazutir wn* the patron who did meet 
to attract Urn Nefttoriau physicians to the city id 
Hag]id«l w|iii<li he had founded, and be was also a 
prince who did much to (menurage those.' ivbo set 
tbettud-rea to prepare Arabic Irauslutiutta of Greek, 
Syriac, and Persian works* Still more kup or tout was 
the patronage given by the Khalit aKMa'mtin who in 
A.H. 217 ( =A-D. 833] founded a school at Baghdad, 
suggested no doubt by the Nestor inns and Zoroas¬ 
trism school* already existing, and this he called the 

!/t at-Eikma or “ House of Wisdom, 1 ' and this be 
placed under the guidance of Yuliya i>. Mumwaih 
(d. A.H. 243 =AJJ. 857), who was an author both in 
Syriac and Arabic, and learned also in the use of 
Greek. FI is medical treatise on “ Fevers *’ was long 
in repute and was afterwards translated into Latin 
and into Hebrew. 

The most important work of the academy however 
was done by Tahya’s pupils and successors, especially 
Ahw Zayii Hunaijr* b. /sAu^ af-ihadi (d, 2G3 AJEL - 
i D. 876), the Neat or inn pkyaieiaii in whom we have 
already referred ns translating into Syrisvc the chief 
medical authorities us well us parts of Arinin tie's 
Organon. After studying at Baghdad under Taliya 
bo vbitod Alexandria and returned, not only with the 
training given at what was Limn the first medical 
school, but with a good knowledge of Greek which be 
employed In making truudlaliutis in 5y rmc and Arabic. 
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With him wvrc associated his $ou Ishaq and ItU 
nephew Efnbayah. Dunuyn prepared Amljiu r mm. 
laliou? of Euclid j of various portions of (Men, 
Hippocrates, Archimedes, Apollonius, and otters, as 
well as of the Eepublio Laws, and Tiniioiis of Plato, 
the Categories, Thy sics, and Magus Moral La of 
AttotoHo, mid the conuiiviitsry of Theiiiist.iii^ an book 
30 of the Metaphysics, aa well as an Arabic (raii-v 
latkin of the Bible. Ho also inundated the spurious 
Mineralogy of Aristotle, which long served as one of 
tlio leading anthoritiea on chemistry, and the medical 
pandects of Paul of Aeginn. Ills son, besides original 
works on medicine, produced Arabic versions of the 
Sophiat nf Plato, the Metaphysics, ir anutxi, it 
generation* tl if. earruptwnr, and the Hermeneutics, 
of Aristotle which Ifuimyn hud translated Into 
Syriac, as well as some of the commentaries of 
Porphyry, Alexander of AphrodLiiaa, and Ammunf&a, 
A Little Inter uo find the Syrian Christian Que>ra b. 
Lmia, a native of Ha'albek, who hud studied in Greece, 
prominent as a translator. 

The fourth century A.IT. was the golden period of 
the Arabic translators, and it is worth noting that, 
although the work w hs done chiefly by Syriac >peaking 
tJhrbtiuna, and inspired by Syrian tradition a very 
largo number of the truiudatlnus were made directly 
from the Greek, hy men who had studied tho language 
In Alexandria or Greece; very often the same scholar 
made Syriac and Arabic translation? from the Greek 
text. There were also translators from the Syriac, but 
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usually come after t Vie translators from the C.reek. 
Amongst the Sestnriafi tnutsl :twt from Syrian mw 
Abu Bithr Matta b, l’tmua fd. 328 A.H. -A.D. 033), 
who rendered into Arable the Analytics Posterior* 
and the poetics of Aristotle, Alaxaitdar of Aphro- 
diftiiiti' commentary on the dr goncraiiwie tt rfs corrupt 

Hone, and Therimtiurt’ w. mm out ary on hook 30 of the 
Metaphysics, all from the existing Syriac versions. 
He wan also the author nf original connnartiirioa on 
Arise olio’s Categories and the I^agoge of Porphyry. 

The Jacobite translators come ou the neone after the 
Nestorinns. AmoDgst the Jacobites translating from 
Syrian to Arable we find Ynhya t*- Adi of Takrtt 
(d. SG-l), a pupil nf Hunayn, who revised man)' of the 
existing versions and prepared tmftlfltina* Of Arls- 
toth.‘ T a Categories, Soph bit. Elench., Poet,lew, and 
Metaphysics Plato’s Laws and Tiimmu< t a* well as 
Alexander of Aphrodiiituf commentary on the 
Categories and Theopbrastn* on the Moral la. The 
Jacobite Abu 'Afi lw b, Zaraah (d. 338) translated 
the Categories, the Natural History, and the tli 
pnrtibni mrifiMlium, with the common tury of John 
PhiloponuB. 

This is a convenient place to summarize briefly the 
range of Aristotelian mnferinl avnDablt? to Arabic 
students of philosophy, Tlie whole oj the logical 
Organon was accessible in Arabic, and in this were 
included the Rhetoric and Poetics, a> well as 
Porphyry's Itagoge* Of tho works on natural 
ecieuee they had the Pkytica, de cor Jo, de gtnerdH»n$ 
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ef ctuTMplioflc, rfr xcnxv, the U irioffs nm'iwrtKum, tlit* 
FpiirinHi blfteofologiu, ami tbfi f h jhihia. tiu uieiii.nl 

null moral science they had I he Jf etaplyiics, tin* 
ItioWnachirnfi Ethics and LhC .Un*jnu J \lirralin. 
Strangely enough the Folificw was net included ia the 
Aristotelian canon, 111 place being taken by Plato’s 
Ldn:# or Ecpttblic, Besides these tho Arabic students 
accepted as Aristotelian a 1/ibifpa/otfy, of which we 
have no knowledge, and a ilfecAattiet. 

Of those the logical Organon always remained tho 
bails of a humane education, snlti by side with the 
indigenous study of grammar, and this essentially 
logicu1 basis of education seems to have been in* 
flue need by the example of the existing system 
developed amongM the Syrian*, although li; must bo 
remembered a similar system was developed quite 
independently iu Latin soholnstiefem prior to tho 
earliest contact with the Arabic writers. The Ariit- 
totHinri logic Ijju always remained an orthodox and 
generally accept wl wip&ce. The piiilns^phin^l and 
theological rmitrOTefirfetJ u«d the developments 
produced by Liu Arabic philosophers con trod mainly 
in questions of metaphysics and psychology, and «0 
were particularly coucerned with the 12th hook o( 
Mstaphtjuict and the treatise ilt tininm, more especially 
Ihc 3rd bonk. As we have at ready noted the psycho¬ 
logy of Aristotle was interpreted in the light of 
Alexander of AjiliroilMsfl' commentary. and thus 
received a thcistlcond oititniftt iirnl '‘olouring which re* 
ceivo- if- fuller dcvelopoicul in neo - PIaioiilo teaching. 
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Mom important In the fuller dovetopment of this 
ueo-riatnriu doctrine wjwt the so-called Thmtl ofji »j 
Aritiollt which app«ud in Arabic about i!2t> A.It. 
Il wa? in fact nn abridged paraphrase of the last 
three books fiv-vi) of the Enn twin of FHiLbuiS tnnde by 
Xnymnh of Kaitssn, boldly circulated ami generally 
received kb a genuine wort of Aria to tie. It might bo 
regarded as u literary fraud, but it is quite possible 
that Plotinus wan cunfused with Plato wlione name 
appeari in Arabic vi4* M/fatun, it seem* indeed that 
this particular confusion made by some other 
writer^, and the translators accepted the current 
belief, maintained by all the neo-Platonic ootnmeti- 
tators, that the teaching of Amtotlo and that of 
Plato were substantially the rcuitc, tlu- mjporficuil 
appearances of liiffereTivO being such as could ha 
easily explained away, Uy means of this Theology 
the fully developed doctrine of the nm>-P];j.hndM.H 
was put Into general emulation and combined with 
the teaching of Alexander of AphrodishiS and liras 
exercbed an enormous influence on the philosophy of 
Islam in several direct ions, in t he hands of the 
philosophers properly so called it developed an 
Islamic neo-Flrttonism which received its finM form 
at the JiitiidK of Ibn Sinn (Avieeimti) and I bn Rn?hd 
fAverroes), and in this form exercised a powerful 
influence over bavin H hoi iMichrn. Transmitted in 
another atmosphere it at fee led Sufism or Muslim 
mysticism, and was mainly responsible for the 
fpcenlutive theology which that mystidam developed. 
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In a modified form some of the n-oiltmit principles 
gathered from these two source* finally entered into 
orthodox Muslim scholastic theology. 

The main points of this neo-Platonic doctrine as it 
figures in Muslim theology present (lie teaching of tlio 
active intellect or ‘agl the Agent Intellect of 

Alexander Aph. jui an emanation front God) unit the 
*0‘i! kayifubini or passive intellect in mao only aroused 
to activity by (he operation of rim Agent InteJlecL, 
which is substantially the doctrine of Alexander Aph.: 
the aim of man j- to attain a union or iUivut iu which 
hie intellect becomes one with the Agent Intellect, 
although the means of attaining this union ami the 
nature of the union differ in the doctrines or the 
phthroopherii arid the mystics, an wc shall see in duo 
course, 

Next to philosophy proper medical science Ls the 
most important heritage received by the Arabic 
world from Hellenism. But this science derived 
through on Alexandrian medium hud a serious defect 
in the accretions which the later Egyptian school had 
added In the pure teaching of Galon and Hippocrates, 
As nc have already noted thid accretion is of a quasi 
magical character and shows itself in talisman*, etc., 
and theories which are based on itltu-t which are now 
dogged ija ** sympathetic magic." 

The retd impetus come ultimately from transmitted 
Hellenism, but this Influence was derived immediately 
tram the Mestorhuiii in philosophy proper, and from 
the Nestoriaus and the Zoroastmn school at Junde- 
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Khupur in medicine. A good deal Idler comes the 
Influence of I he pagan school at Ilarrau, which also 
bud a tieo-Platonic tendency, Wlien the second 
Abbas id Khalil ab Mansur pushed by ILsriau on his 
•nny to fight against the Byzantine Emperor he was 
ndnnMied to ebserro the st. range appearance of some 
of the citizens who came out to meet http , wearing 
their hair long and having close riltiiig tunics. When 
the Kbulif asked whether they wore Qhriifcfcmi, Jews, 
or Ztnoaatriaiw, they replied t hat they were neither. 
Oe then enquired if they were “ people of » book,” 
fur it. inn? only those who possessed written scriptures 
who could be tolerated in Mmdim dominions; but to 
this they returned such hesitating and ambiguous 
replies that the Khulif at length felt convinced that bo 
had discovered u colony of pagans, as was the ease, and 
ho ordered them |.t adopl siune one or other of tbs 
H religions of the book ” before his mum from the 
war, or lo suffer LLo penalty of death. At this they 
were greatly alarmed : scimt* of them became Muslims, 
others Christiana or ZoroaKtriatis, hut some declined 
to dcnelt their traditional belief*. These latter 
naturally had the most amiuu- time, wondering how 
they could contrive to evade the EhnllTs demands. 
At length a MuiUjii lawyer offend to show them a way 
out of the difficulty if they paid him a anhslantial fee 
for doing so. The feu was paid .uid he advised I hem 
lo vlaim to be Mabisms, because Sahians are numtiuned 
in the tyur’tm r*s belonging to u religion ** of the book,** 
hm no one 'Limn who the Subiuiis were. There is a 
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Foot known 3 $ Stibiyttn or Sdhtwn, whow religion is n 
atr/mge mtitniii of ancient Itabylotiiun state worship 
Chi ld tun Unoftttaism, and Zoroastrianism, living in 
the w»ib* lunda jk-ot Basra, but they hud always 
boon on tvful to keep their religious beliefs seervt 
front all outsider** and although they wi re no doubt 
the toct mentioned in the tjurhui under the uunui of 
j6Vifrtj/un or .s«Awm, none could prove that the pagans 
of II .uni n wore not oho comprised under this term. 
The Khalit never did pass back by Harr an, the pagans 
w ho hud assumed the name of Sabiati continued to use 
it. those who Inn! become Christians or Zn mas trians 
reverted to their old faith and submitted to its now 
name ; those who had become Muslima were obliged 
t o remain ro as the penalty of death lay upon any who 
became renegades from that religion. 

The must distinguished of the nhmnf of Liar run 
v- a^ Thubit h. Quito [d, 28h A, 11.), a scholar familiar 
with Greek, Syriac, mid Arabic, who produced many 
work* on logic, iniklkunifttic*, astrology, and medicine, 
in, wc i| u£ on the ritual and belief* of the paganism to 
which he remained faithful. Full owing iu Ilia foot* 
steps were his sun Abu rjn'id SiiULti, his gEunlsoiii 
Ibrahim mid Ahu l*HaHitu lUnbit, and hie great 
gruiui’Oiui irfhaq stud Abu l-Furoj, Al! ihc-e special¬ 
ized in urn thematic* and astronomy, 

11 ht'Cms that wo ought to associate with Hainan 
Jabir b. Runyan u, perfectly kMorkhl character bur 
of somewhat uncertain date, but believed to have been 
a pupil oi the 'Linnyyan) prince Kb Aid. %Uo dis- 
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tiugukhed himself by lii# researches in chemistry. 
5I&UV chemical treatises bear the name of Jnbir and a 
grtmt proportion of those ore probably quite million! k. 
1\1. Bt«rlhelot in the 3rd volume of his La chi-mu a* 


moi/in (igc (Paris, 1303) has made a careful analysis of 
the Arabic chemists end regards the whole material 
capable of division into two classes, the one a re¬ 
production at the investigations of the Greek chemist* 
of Alexandria, the other its represent in ^ original 
investigations, though based upon the Alexandrian 
studies in the firet place, and all this original material 
be regards due to the initiative of Jabir who thus 
becomes in chemistry very much what Aristotle was in 
hwk. Berthetot publishes In this book six treatise 
claiming to be by Jabir, and three he regards u 
representative of nil Arabic chemical material, the 
later investigators continuing in the lines kid down by 
Uii* first investigator. For a Jong time the main 
object in view was the transmutation of metals, bnt at 
a later period chemistry muon# into closer connection 
with medical work though never losing the metnliurd. 
cal Character which wo imply wil|m wo fe 

11 alchemy.’' The object in view of t .h e Arabic 
studchi^ of alchemy does not appeal to the modem 
scientist, although the possibility or transmuting 
elements k no longer regarded as the Impussiblo 
dream which if. appeared to the chemists of tire 
ninjtemuh century 3 and, at the lame time, it in 
T-ricctly dear that with admitted limitations, the 
Arabic chemists were bona fide invmigatom, though 
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not uudfrst and big oorrei'tty the remit* of the experi¬ 
ment f they made. 

All the lexti published by M. Berth clot begin with 
the warning that the eontcnia arc to be kept strictly 
seiit'l, and often contain a statement that some 
essential process is omitted in order that, the linen- 
lightened student may not be able to perform the 
experiments huctessfully, leat the whole-ode production 
of gold should be a means of corrupting the whole 
human race, Undoubtedly the Arabic chemists did 
claim to have attained a knowledge of the nwi»i» of 
transmuting the baser metals into gold but the histor¬ 
ic! contain various references which show that these 
claim ft were adversely criticised by many contemporary 
thinkers, and that a great many of the Arabic writers 
regarded rhemidry, as it ivas then understood, as a 
mere imposture. More than once it was no Usd that 
the philosopher tri-Farabi, who fully behoved that it 
wiia possible. io change other metals into gold and 
wrote u treatise tin how it might be done, him seif 
lived and died in great poverty, whilst Ibn Sin a, who 
dill not believe in alchemy, enjoyed modest comfort 
and could have commanded wealth had he been 
willing to accept it. 

fn the course of the middle ages various treatises 
by diihir were translated into hut in, where his natna 
appeals at! Gelmr, and exercised a considerable 
influence in producing a western school of alchemy. 
Before long many original alchemical works were 
produced in Western Europe and a considerable 
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proportion of these were published him I the nnniu of 

bur -tre pure fourrrie#. Aa a result the person¬ 
ality of Gfbir tout ;* *etni mythical diameter ami 
nttempf,' ha^p been Trunk to account for the diverse 
:.ni] rontradktory statements about hi* life and death, 
yidi ala ait The cotrarry anil century in which he lived 
by supplying that there were acveisJ person* who Imre 
the name; but the fact seems to be that ho early 
attaint'd a pmtiibti of great prominence us a chemical 
writer, sunl (hat later ages fa:hered on hin t a number 
of a pom pha I production# Hurthehit considers that 
the best evidence associates him with It a min in the 
early part of the icrotid century of lire Hijra. 
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When tile Aristotelian philoMpb; was fiat made 
known to the Muslim world it wad noeived almost an a 
revelation .supplementing the Qur’an. At that time 
it was vary imperfectly understood and the dis¬ 
crepancies between it and orthodox theology wore not 
perceived. Thus the Qur'an and Aristotle were read 
together and regarded aa supplementing fine another 
in perfect good faith, hut inevitably the oondmiiona, 
and still more perhaps the moth oils, of Greek philo¬ 
sophy began to net as a powerful solvent on the 
traditional beliefs, 

Mnqriri refers to the Mu'taxliiies us sizing with 
avidity u[i the hooks of the philosophers, und certainly 
now new diffienlties begin to appear a? well o- the two 
crciit problem* which had been prominent at the 
beginning (ft (he second ceutury—lhe eternity of the 
Qur : un and the question of free will. The new 
difti rallies were especially concerned with the qualities 
Of God and, later, with the Qur'an 1c promise of the 
beatific vision. The problem of the qualities of God 
ia very closely parallel to the curlier difUeuliv i ls to the 
eternity of the Qur'an, indeed it appears an an 
enl urge merit of it, Chriathui theologians educated '.n 
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Hit' methods of Greek philosophy had already debated 
Lhi* mailer, and in their bands it had taken the form 
of the question, H h«w many, and what, attribute,* are 
compalilde with the unity of God ! " If Cod’s 
wisdom, whether expressed in the Qur'an or not 
expressed, wore eternal there was something which 
God possessed, and consequently something other 
than God which was equal to him in eternity and was 
not created by him, so LhaL it to old not be- said that 
God wo# alone and that all other things proceeded 
from him an their cause as the eternal quality always 
was side by side with God, arid so Wash b- ‘Ala 
declared “ he who affirms an eternal quality beside 
God, affirms two god*.” But this applies eqmjjy 
to all qualities, justice, mercy, etc., und, us was 
(nggeated by the Study flf Aristotle, all the categories, 
all that could bo predicated id God as subject, were 
either created by God and so were not essential and 
eternal attributes, or else were external thing# equal 
with God. 

The second generate* id WtazflHos, of these who 
begin to show direct acquaintance with Greek phil¬ 
osophy, begins with Abu l-Ututagl Albf ot Basra 
(d. 226 A.H.), who lived at the time when Greet 
philosophy was beginning to bo studied with great 
ardour and wits received without question. He 
admits the attributes of Gud and regards thorn as 
eternal, but treats them on line# very similar to those 
employed by the Christians in dealing with the divine 
hypontaaoa, that is to say, they aw not external things 
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posycssecl by God bat modes or of the divine 

essence. The will of Guil fur he treat* as u 

mode of knowledge, that is to soy that God willg 
what is good is equiriHl to saying that God tuowa 
If to he good. But in dealing with the will we must 
distinguish between (a) that which exist* in place, 
as the in oral rules in God's command imuts tn men, 
for there could he tu> will against theft until the 
creation of things which could he stolen ; in such case 
the will exist? in time and is created, lor it depends* 
upon a created thing : and (b) that which exists not 
in place and without an object to which the will 
refers, us when God willed to create before the thing 
to he created existed. In mart the inner volition is 
free, but the miter nets are not free ; nemo time* they 
are controlled by external forces in the bedy, or even 
outride I he body, and Sometime* they an* controlled 
by the inner volition. Aristotle speaks of the universe 
a« existing from eternity, hut the Qur’an refers to Its 
creation, yet these are not inconsistent: we must 
suppose that t! existed eternally t but in perfect 
quiescence and stillness, as it worn latent and potential 
rather than actual, and without those qualities which 
appear in the categories of logic and arc to us the only 
known term? of existence. Creation meant that 
God brought in movement so that things began to 
exist in time and space, and the uni verse comes to an 
end when it returns again to the state of absolute rest 
in which it wn? at the beginning- Men nm distinguish 
between good and evil by the light of reason, for good 
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mill uriJ liiiw objective eham-reri which nm hr- 
WWgtlijej that mir knowledge of this difference 
does not dopuml no]; on Qq&'» revelation t but m 
raiui can know jtnyl.Iiiug about (Jotl but by the medium 
ot revelation which it given priueipaJly for u,U 
purpose. 

IftTaJu/n 6. Sayttr an*Jiiiiz.im (d, 231), (ho next 
cn-i'iU Mu'tnzilito leader wu> a devoted student of the 
Graft* philtjKopbti'fl and an en cyclop; edit) writer In 
this be was typical of the earlier Amble philiwopbarii 
Willie endeavour was to apply Greek science to the 
interpretation of life mid nature generally, an aim 
which riHLShiirily tended to produce encyclopaedic 
compilations rather than original studies In any one 
fh-M nf knowledge. Already the Mu'taxffites had 
reaehod the pikdtkm that good and evil represent 
objective realities and that God, knowing the good' 
docs not will (bt which j« contrary to it; lint sin¬ 
s' presses thin further and assort* that God can 
do nothing in the creature nave what is for its good and 
is in itself just. To this the objection was mised that 
in such case God’s own acts are determined and are 
not free, An-Nnzzam replied that he admitted 
this itetermination, not in action hut in potentiality 
M - God is restricted by his own nature, no attempted 
to reproihice the ancient doctrine that the nonl ia the 
form of Ihe body, as had already been assorted by 
Aristotle, but he misunderstood the terminology 
employ* and represent* the soul as of the nam e shape 
as the body. This implies that the soul is a very 
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Kul.itiIv lu'nl *i{ hiiltsLiiU‘ 1 1 pprtn Pitting [in 1 wlinHi IkkIv 
in the mm way as butter pormeate* milk, of w nil 
tins sesame ■ liut.li d<Mil mill b^ily unj t’qiiul 
in size and alike in ahapo, Freedom (( f tin- will is 
ppi'iilijir to tiiid and in in, idl «|iu-r oiinted filings arc 
subject To necessity. Hod created all thing* at <m«e 
in remote eternity, but reserved them in a state «<f 
quiesccMfl bi> that they may lie ■li > wrilu i il it* “ mii- 
ecaiwl, ami then projected them into arrive oiiatenco 
at successive intervals. 

Tin: next great IfaHttfUta leader urn* BLtkr ft. 
.Wfamfr (d. 220 eirc.) in whoso work we find a more 
definite attempt to apply pliiloaophiciil spocaintiou 
to lire practical needs of Iftlnm. In the case of free 
wii] he miters directly into tire quimtiun of how far 
estoriifil influence* limit freedom of tin? will und m, 
diminish responsibility. Infanta cannot be condemned 
u. eternal pnnifthnrem because they have no raspouai- 
tiility, having never exorcised free will Unhdievere, 
however, are condemned to punishment because, 
although they bnve not the help uf revelation, it la 
P«»rible h>r them to know that there must in* n Cod, 
and only one God, by lire light of reason. In .1 paling 
with actions mid their moral values we have to 
consider not only one agcni anil one object, hut often 
a aeries, the art being transmitted from one to the 
other so that each uf the intervening objects become* 
the agent to the next object, Thifc aerial connection 
he termed " l begetting n (latruffudj. 

ifrt-mttr ft. Abbad as-StiUtmi {d, 220) describe# God 
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a* creating substances bui not accident*, m that Hr 
produced a kind of ttnivurutil matter common to all 
et«Uug things and to this matter or qmc nee the 
accidentu are added, «ouut produced by a force in* 
bewsnt in the uunnc© created, other* by tree will on 
the pert of the creature. Following the neo-Phitunic 
■ ommentators on Aristotle he treats the attributes of 
God as purely negative, so that God is unknowable by 
man. In the cose of wisdom or knowledge, that wUch 
la known musteither be identical with God, or external 
t*> him: if God b the agent who knows ami that 
which is known as object is also himself, there is a 
distinction between, God the agent and Cod the object 
which implies two persons, and I his is subversive of 
the divine unity , hut if God is the agent and know* 
something external tolilmseif. that knowledge depends 
ou the external object, and God therefore is not 
absolute but in some sense dependent on something 
other than himself. Donee the attributes of Gud 
cannot be such as the positive qualities which exist in 
amn, but only the negation of those which are dis¬ 
tinctively human and dependent: we can only Ba y 
that he is infinite, meaning unlimited In space* or 
eternal as unlimited in time, or other like terms 
negat ive of the known thing* which can predicated 
Of man. The general tendency of Mn'mar’e t&ichlng 
b distinctly pantheistic: partly this is due to the 
logical development of s tendency already inherent 
in the neo-Platonic doctrine with which all Arabic 
thought was now becoming saturated, and partly it 
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wa $ dnc to oriental influences wliiel* wore now 
beginning to appear in Inlam. 

Ma'mar’s pan theism was more fully developed by 
Tumamth h. al-Aihm* (d.213) who tircata the world a.-; 
indeed createil by God f lint created ummling to u 
law of nature *o thill it ie the expression uf .1 force 
latent in God and not duo to an aet of volition. 
Tumamch entirely deserts mI-AMh attempt to re- 
ettnciifl the Aristotelian doctrine ol the eternity of 
matter with the teaching of the Qur’an, ami quite 
frankly states that the universe i, eternal like God, 
Thjj is by no means the last word in Islamic pun theism, 
but its subsequent development rather belong* to the 
doctrines of the extremes Shiite sects and to tfnfiaui. 

Reverting to anXazzam, the great leader of the 
middle age of tho M n‘T sail i tea, we find his teaching 
continued by hi* pupils A hr nut b. Habit, Fadl «i- 
Buduhi, and ‘Jjnr b, Bakr at*Jixhis. On Lbo theo- 
logical pido uH the MuHriziHrcs admit ted the eternal 
salvation of good Muslims, and most agreed that un- 
bolifivers wi>u!d receive eternal puuiibittent: but 
there were differences of view as to iboae who were 
believer* but died unrepentant in H in. For the most 
part tbs lloHazilites toi»fc the !;lv view that these 
would be favourably treated as against the ri go rise 
opinion which reserved eternal sn.lv-titfon to good 
Muslims, an opinion which appeared amongst the 
strict or believers during ibe "Umayyad period. The 
two Erst named of ati-Xarraiii'' pupils* however, 
introduced a new theory entirely repugnant to ortho - 
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do* Islam, though familiar to the extremer Hbi'ite 
sects, Llxot those wither decisively good nor absolutely 
bad, pass hy transmigration into other bodies, until 
they finally deserve either .‘-ulvutiion or diunTtiition, 
With these two thinkers also wc are brought into 
contact with another problem which now began to 
present itself to Islam, the doctrine of the M boatifie 
Vision.” Islam generally had fjxpoctcd tliu vision of 
God to be the chief of the rewards enjoyed in pamdi 
hat the treatment of the attributes of Mod had boon 
so definitely against the anthropomorphic ideas 
expressed in the Qur’an that it became difficult; lu 
explain what could be meant by *' seeing Mud." 
Ahmad and Fftdt dealing with this subject deny that 
men over will or mu ruw Mud ; the beatific v ision con 
at most mean that they are brought fore to lueo with 
the 41 Agent Intellect ’* which i» an emanation from 
the First Cause, and “ seeing ” in such a connection 
most of course mean someth mg quite different from 
what we understand as vision. 

'Amr b. Bakr al-Jahir (d. 255), the third of ao- 
Kaztarn's pupils mentioned above, may be regarded 
as the last of tho middle period of the Miruitiiites. 
He was an encyclopedic writer according to the 
fashion of the time and wrotu on literature, theology, 
logic, philosophy, geography, natural history, and 
other subjects (el. Mnsudi viii. 33, etc.) To free will 
he given rather a new bearing. The will he regard! at 
simply a manner of knowing and ro as an accident 
of knowledge , a voluntary act he define ua one known 
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to its agent. Those who an* condemned re* the lire of 
hell do not auflor eternally by ii. but are changed by 
it hi jiurifieatinn. The term 11 M tialiiii, ” muni be taken 
to In dude all alio believe that God hag neither form 
or body, since the attribution nf a human form h» 
God is LUe esseutiul tnark nf the idolater, that he is 
j«sl and wills no evil, and that Mohammad is his 
prophet. Substance lit- treats ay eternal, accidents 
are created ami variabte. 

We have now readied the third stage of the history 
of the Mu'tazilites, that which marks their decline. 
During this latter period they divide into two schools, 
that of Basra giving its attention mainly to the 
attributes nf God, that, o! Baghdad being chiefly 
occupied with the mom purely philosophical dts- 
nmiun of what is* meant by :m existing thing. 

The Basritc discuss inn.* received their final form 
in the dispute between ti l-Jubhia (d, 303) atnl his sou 
Aim ttashim (J, 321). The latter hehl chat the attri¬ 
butes of God are distinct modes ol being, we know the 
essence under such varying mudes or conditio us. but 
they are not states, nor are they thinkable opart from 
the essence, though they are distinct from it but Jo 
not erist apart from it. Against this hia father 
objected that these subjective attributes are only 
names and convey no concept. The attributes are 
thus asserted to be neither qualities nor stale* so as 
to imply subject or agent, but they are inseparably 
united with the essence, 

Against all view 3 of r Uis ^ort the orthodox adh&ed. 
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and util! adhere to the opinion that God has real 
qualities. Those who laid emphasis on thin in 
opposition to the Mn'tariliti* i pec alalia us are com¬ 
monly known as S if at it ft (fi/df, qualities), hut the? 
admit that, as God is hot like a man, the qualities 
attributed lo him in the Qur’an are not the same as 
those qualities bearing the lame tin huh which lire 
referred to men, ami it is not. possible for us. lu know 
the Teal import of the qualities attributed to God. 

A mote pronounced recoil against the Mu*taiilile 
spec ul at ions appears in Abu ‘Abdullah b. Karra m 
(d. 25$) and lu* followers who were known a.* ivarrum 
ites. These returned to a cm do anthropomorphism 
and held that God not only lias qualitier of precisely 
the same kind as a man may have, but that be actually 
sits on a throne, etc,, taking in plain literal aeuau all 
the statements made in the Qur’an, 

Thu MiPfuzllite school of ft ugh dud waremed itself 
mainly wltli the me tu physical question—-** whui Is & 
thing f ” It wan admitted that “ thing f * denotes a 
concept which could be known ami could serve as 
subject to a predicate* It does not necessarily exist, 
for existence id a quality added, lo the essence : wlih 
this addition the essence becomes an entity (jjHurjnil), 
without ibis addition it 1* it non-entity (mahtum) 
but still baa snhstanro and accident, so that God 
creates by adding the single attribute of existence. 

The whole course of Mu’tazillte speculation shows 
the influence of Greek philosophy as applied to 
Muslim theology, hut the influence is for I be most 
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jjsirt Indirect, The Idoua of Aristotle, a* tin- course of 
speculation projet ted to rlic fore-front the problems 
with which hr hud dealt in times past, were received 
through ,i Syriac Christian medium, for the nnmi 
part imperfectly unde reload and somewhat modified 
by the emphasis which Christian Controversy had 
given to certain particular aspects. More or lea a 
directly prompted by tlm MiPtttxttUe controversy 
we have three other lines of development r In the 
tint place we have the ** philosophers " as the name is 
used by the Arabic writers, meaning those student8 
and commentators who based their work directly 
on the Greek text: or at least on the later and better 
versions. In i heir hands philosophical enquiry took a 
somewhat changed direction as they began to tin def¬ 
at and hotter the real meaning of what Aristotle hud 
taught. Its the second place we have the orthodox 
theology of nl-Ash “art, al-Gbuzali, and others, which 
represents Muslim theological science as modified and 
partly directed by Aristotelian philosophy, con¬ 
sciously endeavouring To make :s working compromise 
between that philosophy and Muslim theology. The 
older Ala'Vasilite tradition came to an end In tlio time 
of al-Ash’ari ; men who felt the force of philosophical 
questions cither adopted the orthodox soholnsticUm 
of nl A>.li'ari and those who nine after him, or 
followed the course of the pMloMiphers and drift 
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away from the tradltkmoJ beliefs uf Tshim altogether, 
ltt the third we have the &n£i movement, in 

which w© find noo-Plntontc clement? mingled with 
other? from the east, from India ami Persia. 
The iPiitazilites proper come to ms end with tha 
fourth century A. 11 


CHAPTER VI 


THE EASTERN PHILOSOPHERS 

The Aristotelian philosophy waa Krai: made known 
to the Muslim wotH through the medium of Syriac 
translation* and enmmoutuies, anti Lhe particular 
commentaries used umongat the Syrians never ceased 
to control the direction t<f Arabic thought. From the 
time of aIMa*niun tho text of Aristotle hegan to he 
hotter known, aa translations were made directly from 
the Greet, and this resulted in a more accurate 
appreciation of his leaching, although still largely 
controlled by the suggestions of the commontnrioi 
circulated amongst the Syrians. The Arable writers 
give the name of failaattf (plur. fa\ati$\t), a trans¬ 
literation of the Greek to 0|r,Sfl W,J0 baaed 

their study directly on tho Greek ten, either ti4 trans¬ 
lators or as students of philosophy, or as the pupils 
ol those who used the Greek text, Tho word f* u*ed 
to denote a particular scrior of Arabic scholar! who 
arose in the third century A. 11. and came to an end 
in the seventh century, and who had ihrsir origin in 
tho more accurate study of Anatolic hated on an 
examination of the Greek test and the Greek com¬ 
mentator* whoso work was circulated in Syria, and 
is employed a* though these falmtifa formed a par- 
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tictiiar Hfltl or acbuui of thought. Other philosophical 
students wore formed hakim or rnin'r. 

The lino of these/a/ari/a forma tlio most Important 
jrronp in the history of Ltfutnir emit urn, It they 
who were largely responsible for awakening Afift- 
totelinn studies in Latin Christemlnm. and it wa, they 
who developed the Aristotelian tradition which j#Jam 
had received from the Syriac community, correcting 
*nd reviling lti content* by a diroet study of the 
Greek text and working out their ronehitiims on lines 
indicated by the neo*riatonic commentator*. 

Tllc fLr ^ 1 ot lll « series to Yaqub l. fshaq abKindi 
(d. circ. 2fi0 A.H. = #73 A.D.J, who begun vuiy much 
ns a Mu'taziUlc Interested in the theological problem, 
d&Cuued t >3 the members of that school of thought, 
bm desirous of testing and examining those more 
accurately, made use of the translation* taken 
dire, ik from ih© Greek and then only recently 
published. By thi# means he brought a much stricter 
method to bear, und thu* opened the way to an 
Aristotelian scholarship much in advance of anything 
which had been contemplated go far. Ai a result 
his ptifiils and those who came after them raised new 
question* and reaped to confine themaelm to 
Mn‘tiumte problem*. and ah Kindi wa« their in¬ 
tellectual ancestor In those new emitiiiies which his 
methods and Us n*o of the Greek text alone rauda 
possible. It is a xrrange fact that «J-Kindi, the 
parent of Arable philosophy, was himself one 0 f Iho 
very tew louder® of Arabic thought who wa* a true 
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Arab by race. For the moat part the sciential* and 
philosophers of the Muslim world were of Persian, 
Turkish, >r Berber tdood, hut ul* Kindi was defended 
front the Yemenite king> of Kinda [of. genealogy 
quoted from the Tarikk ai-Jlttkama cited in note 
(25f) of Po Slone's tram*, of Ibn KkalJikan. vol, I. p. 
355 )* Yety lilLie is known about bit life, save that 
bi* father was governor of Kufa. that bo himself 
studied at Baghdad, under what teacher* Is not 
known, ami stood high in favour with the Khalif 
Mirt-oftim (A,fl. 213*227), Ilia real training and 
equipment lay in a knowledge of Greek, which he 
used in preparing Uarwlationa of Aristotle's l/do- 
pAysies. Ptolemy’s fftMfrnphtt, and a revised edition 
of the Arabic version of Euclid. Hodden this he 
made Arabic abridgments of Aristotle’s Potliea 
and and Porphyry’* hsagogc, and wrote 

commentaries on Aristotle’* Analytics rotUriota, 
Sophittica EkticKi, the CuttgorUi, the apocrypha! 
Apology; on Ptolemy’is Almagest a and Euclid's 
Ehrncttit, and original tnatbei, of which the essay 
“On the Intellect rt and another "On the five 
essences” arc the most noteworthy (Latin tr. by 
A. Jfogy in Baeiunker and Hertlfag's Bfitrngr jar 
Ge»cMehtr dtr phitotopMe das 31A, II. fi. Munster, 
1807 ). 

He accepted as genuine the Thtologv of A r is tulle 
which had been put into circulation by tfaymab of 
Em ess a, and, we are fold, revised (he Arabic trans¬ 
lation. The Thtihgif was an abridgment of the 
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last tlim* books of Plotinus* Hnnead*^ anil presumably 
al-Kindi Lompttrod this with lhe tn^t of the /;nn*4dj f 
corrected the terminology and genera! son so m ac¬ 
cordance with the original, and evidently did An 
without any suspicion that it w;u not. a gon nlno work 
of Am tolls, Tlio Tkr-atogy had not. been lung ini re¬ 
duced to the Muslim world, and it is certain that ihe 
u*e of It made by id-Kindi was u main cause of it a 
subsequent importance. Endorsed by him if not 
only touk an assured place in the Arintotelkn canon, 
but became the very kernel of the teaching dovaloped 
by tin' whole series of fafa-tifn, emphndsin- the 
tendencies already marked in the commentary of 
Ale x an der of Aphmrllsisuf. The influence of the 
Theology mid of Alexander appear most dear)} in 
the treati<ii! “On the Intellect " which is based on 
Lho doctrine of I lie faculties of the con] us described 
In Ariitotie’s dr animn II, it, Al-Kindi, developing 
the doctrine as presented by the aeo*Pl atonic emp- 
mentatora, describes the faculties or degrees of 
intelligence in th> sent us foor, of which three 
actually and necessarily in the human soul, but one 
enters from outside and it independent of the sunt. 
Of the throe former one is Intent or potential, as tho 
knowledge of the art of writing is latent in the mind 
of one who has learned to write; the second is active, 
as when the i-crihci evokes from the latent state this 
knowledge of writing which he desires to pul into 
practice; the third ib the degree of intelligence 
actually involved in the operation of writing, where 
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(hft knowledge now quickened into activity guide? 
ami direct .* tie sift. The external faculty in the 
** Agent, Intellect ** (‘vtq/ which proceeds from 

Giid by way of emanation uml which, though act. lug 
on the [aenlJies in the body, is independent of the 
body, as its knowledge is not based upon per¬ 
ception!* obtained through the senses. 

It is futile to maintain that Hie history of Arabic 
philosophy shows a lack of originality in the Semitie 
njin<] ; f- ip one thing not one of tin* philosophers u! 
first rank after af-Kindi was of Arab birth* Tory few 
con hi bo described Ii3 Somiilc. ft would be more 
correct to say that tho Greek philosophers stood Alone, 
until quite modem times, in attempting anything 
which coni'L be described as a scientific psychology. 
Until the methods and material of modern natural 
science came to be applied to psychologica] research 
there was little, if any, advance on the psychological 
theories of the .indent Greek investigators, and the 
only point of difference in later schools was ns to 
which particular aspect af ancient research would 
be selected au the starting- pkifr. Here lie-' the great 
Importance of al*Rindi, for it w:t- lj«> oho selected 
and indicated the starting-point which all the later 
Arabic philosophers began from, and selected the 
material which they developed. The particular basis 
thus selected hy obKintli woi flic psychology of 
Aristotle’s &* Anima as expounded by Alexander of 
Aphrodidas. This was suggested but not in all 
aspect* dearly indicated by the Syrian philosophers. 
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ami it deems certain that aJ-Kladi's development 
wus very largely influenced by the Theology of 
Ariifulfe, a frnrt which he evidently esteemed very 
greatly, Hie rcliui»n between Alexander Aplir. and 
Pint in un, whose teaching appeared in the Throtogjf, 
mny be described as being tinii Alosandur’s teaching 
contained all thn genu* of neo-Pialotlif,ni t whilst 
Plotinus shows the noo* Platonic »y ,1cm tullj worked 
out, As first presented this system most have 
seemed fully oonainteut with the teaching of the 
Qur’an, indeed ft would appear as complementary 
to ft. In id hh wan an animal *oul which he ah a ml 
with llio tower creation, but added to it, wus a rational 
soul or spirit. which proceeded dbreuUy from Oml and 
waa immortal because ii was not dependent on the 
body. The possible conclusions which proved to 
lie inconsistent with rlie teachings of revolution wore 
not as yet fully worked out. 

We need nor linger over aMtindP* logical teaching 
which carried ou and corrected Arabic study of the 
Aristotelian logic, This was not a mere *jde issue, 
it in true, although logic did not play rto important 
a part in Arabic education as it did in Syriac, in 
Syriai; it was the binds til u fl that we should regard 
as tint humanities, but in Arabic this posUlon"was 
taken by the study nf grammar, which wasdevtdoped 
on rather fresh and independent lines, though slightly 
modified by the study of logic in later times. «Uli t 
so long os the Muslim world hud any cluim to be 
regarded a* fostering philosophical studies, and to 
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a Jew degree wen In liti.tr Hint's Hie Aristotelian 
logic has been only second to grammar ns the bards Of 
a httiiisiuv education. AJ -K in ill's ftaJ influence i* 
shown in the in trod notion of the problems of psycho¬ 
logy and of uimphynir*, and the work of the fuietifa 
centres in these two studies on the lines indicated 
by ul-Kindi. 

tn psychology* aa we have seen, ai-Kindi introduced 
a system already fully developed by Alexander and 
the neo-Platonic OHBmaltilon on Aristotle, kept 
alive umong-i the Syriac student! cl philosophy, 
and then further developed from this point by his 
successors. In inetaphy vies tin- ■'ire uni ■stances were 
different. Al-Kindi apparently was the one who 
introduced the problem- of eue! a physic* to the Mu dim 
world, but it L> i il.i v r in life Hint hi did nuL dually under 
stand Aristotle'* treatment of lho»e problems. The 
problems Invoiced iu the idens of movement, time, 
and pliive are treated by Arhlotl, in hooka iv,, v, 
and tiL ■>( the Physic*, which had been inundated by 
al-Kindi's on temporary, Ituimyn b. hhaq, and in 
the Ififdpftysie*, of which at the time tin Arabic trans¬ 
lation existed, so that, m far as it was used, ul- Kindi 
must have consulted the Greek text. 

The essay M On the Five Essences ’" treats the ideas 
of the five eomfitians of mailer, form, movement, 
time, and plane. Of these ho defines la) matter as 
that which receive* the other rvciicift but cannot 
itself be received :ts no attribute, and so if the matter 
is token away the other four essences are necessarily 
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removed also. ltd Form i* df tw» klml*, that wMeli 
isi the a-, i-ntisit of (he peiiina, being Inseparable from 
the matter, and that which wrvi., u t diMi-ribe the thing 
itself, he,, thfl ten Artatotdian, en .‘siories-—substance, 
quantity, quality, relation, place, tlmn, Hltuiitinn, 
conditiuit, notion, and passion ; and Ihis form ta 
the Acuity whereby t% thing tsA^y'i is ptodueeti from 
formless matter, as fire ta produced from the coined- 
donee of dryness and heat, the matter being Lhe 
drynosa and horn, the form being the fire ; without 
form the matter is a b» tract but rial, becoming a 
thing when it Lukes term. As De Ymn point? out 
(dn'iwtnc, p, 8f») this illustration aho*l that ai-Kindi 
does nut grasp Aria to tie’s tnuiining correctly. |c) 
Movement U id six kinds: two are variations in 
substance, as either generation ur corruption, 
production or destruction ; two arc variations in 
quantity by increase or dot-rc nso; om? i» variation in 
quality, and one is change of position, (d) Time is 
itrnlf -ikin to movement, but proceed* always anil 
only in i>ne direction ; st La not movement, though 
akin, for movement shows diversities of direction. 
Time is known only in relation lo a “ before’' ur 
11 after," like movement in a straight line and at 
a uniform Kite, and so cun only bu expressed as a 
aerie, of con t:l» turn mi inborn, (e) Pluto i? by some 
supposed Lube it body, but tills brefuted by Aifrtatle; 
it U rather the surface which surrounds the body. 
When i ho body is taken away the place does not, 
oease to exist, for the vacant space is instantly filled 
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by BOtne other body, air, water, etc., which has the 
sun ip AiuTuimdmg surface. Admittedly td-KIndi 
shows m crude trout Jin-nt of These ideas, but he was 
the first to direct Amide thought in this direction, 
and from these arose a new attitude towards the 
re voided dye trine of I’fcjLioa on tlie part of those 
who came utter him. 

Al-Kindi, the “ Philosopher of tlie Aruba,” us be 
was called (circ.^05), contains our best account of 
the various* sell* existing in I slum towards the end 
of the 3rd century A.Tt. us he met Lhcm in the course 
of his travel!. It has been published as the second 
volume of Dc (jui'jt ,, a Bibliol)tt.\.n l/tographurutn 
Arab. (Leiden.! 1873). 

The next great philosopher Hus JfuAammoif A. 
Muhamvimatl b. Tarkhan Aim Kafir ai^FaraM (d, 339 h 
yf Turkish descent-. He was " a celebrated philosopher, 
the grcfttosi indeed that the Muslims ever had; he com¬ 
peted .1 number of works tin logic, iurniio, sun! other 
sciences. Au Musulman ever reached in the philo¬ 
sophical sciences the same rank as he, and it was by 
the study of hi* writing's and the imitation of bis 
style that ATirenna attained proficiency and rendered 
his own works mj useful.” (Ibu KhuJlikaii, id. 307 J. 
lie wee burn ui Furab or Otrax near Bolus ugh um, 
but travelled widely. In the course ul his wander 
ings be came to Baghdad but, as utAhe time he knew 
nit At a hie, he w;i- luntldo to enter into the intaUivtUai 
life of the city. Ho set himself first to acquire a 
knowledge of the Arabic language, and then bucame 
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a pupil of tilt- Christian physician Vfntta li. Yunus, 
who wa- lit that time a very old man, and under him 
he studied logic. To increase bis studies tie removed 
to Hartiii, where lit- met t.lie Christ hin philosopher 
Yulianna h, Kh nilmn, and continued to work at Juglc 
under his direction, lie then returned to Baghdad, 
where he sot to work at tbs Axi ft to tel inn philosophy, 
in the conne ol his studies reading the d» an i >nn 
200 times, the Phytic* 40 times. His chief interest, 
however, was in logic, and it is on his logical work 
that hie lame chiefly rests. Prom Baghdad he went 
to Damascus, and thence to Egypt, hut returned to 
Damascus, where he settled for the rest of his Life, 
At that time the empire of the Khalifa of Baghdad 
was beginning to split up into many states, just like 
the Roman Empire under the later Kurlingu, and the 
officials of the Khalifat* wore forming Mini* 
independent, principalities under the nominal 
sure minty of Lite Khalil and establishing hereditary 
dynasties. The tltiindtinids Shi*ite*t, who biigan to 
tnh- in Mosul in 2!>3, established them - Ives uf Aleppo 
in 333 anil achieved great. fume and power u ; Hiircfi^s- 
ful leaders against the Byzantine emperors. in 334 
( -04ft A-D.) iho Hntndanid Prince Sayf ad-Dawla 
took Damascus, and al-Fiovibi lived under his pro¬ 
tection. At that period the orthodox uhiws distinct ly 
reactionary, and it was the various Shvito rulers 
who showed Lheiu&elves the patrons of science and 
philosophy. 
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At Damascus al-Farabi Jed ft secluded life. Moat 
of his time ho spent. by tiio border* of ono of tho many 
streams which are no nbaracLeriRtic n feature of 
Damascus. or in ft shady garden, and Lera be mol 
and talked with hi* friends and pupils. Ho was 
accustomed lo write his cumptuiltinru- on loose leaves, 
“ for 'which reason nearly ail his productions assume 
tiw form of detached chapters and notes; some of 
them exist only in fragments and unfinished. He 
was the most indifferent of men for fho thing# of 
this world ; be never gave himself the least trouble 
to acquire a ii veil hoed or possess a habitation. Sayf 
ad-Daw! a settled on him a daily pension of four 
dirhams out of the public treasury, this moderate 
sum being the amount to which ttJ-Farabi hml limited 
his demand,” flbn Kballikan, Hi. 309*310.) 

Al-Farabi was the author of a aurifia yf com- 
meutariej on the logical Organon, which cont ained 
nine books according to the Arabic reckoning, 
namely : 

(i.) The Inagoge of Porphyry. 

(il.) The Categories or al-Muqnlat. 

(iii.) The Hermeneutic a or ul-'tbara nr ul-Tafair. 
fiv,} The Analytirsv Priora or af-Qiyas t. 
h'-i The Analytic* Poateriora or hI-B urban. 

(vi.J The Topicn or al-Jadl. 

(vii.l The Sophbtico Etenchi or oi-Mugholit. 
iviii.l The Rhetoric or ai-Khutubu, 

{ir.j The Poetic* or ash-Shi'r. 


i. 
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Ue also wrote mt “ Introduction to Logic ,r and 
an “Abridgment of Logic ”; Indeed, a h w c have already 
QQtcd, bi# main work fay in the eiposjf ion of Jogid, 
He took mom Interest in political science and ediled 
a summary of the laws of Pluto, which very often 
replace* the Polities In the Am Me Aristotelian 
canon, in Lthics tie wrote n conuueniarj' on the 
Xk’omncb -:ii! Ethir-i of Aristotle, but ethical theory 
did not, as a rule, appeal greatly to Amide *Indent*, 
In natural sciencs lie wa - the author of totmneatsnsi 
cm the Physics, Mticorolugif, dc code of dr mundo 
of Aristotle, ms well ut nf an esHiij* **On the movement 
of the heavenly spIteuM,” lib work in psychology 
i« represented by a commentary on Alexander of 
Aphrodista*’ commentary on ihc Dt Atu'mr i, and by 
treatises " On the sold,” “ On the power of the soul,’* 
“ On the unity find the one,” and ■» On the tntdligfinco 
anil the intelligible,” wmte of which afterwards 
circulated in media vai Latin Irons to tioil*, which 
continued to tic reprinted well into the 17th century 
(e,g 1( De intelligentia ct de intelJIgibiU. Paris, 1638) 
In metaphysics he wrote essays on ’'Substance,'’ 
“Time.” “Space and Measure,” and “ Vamnun!” 
In math cm a tic s he wrote a commentary on the 
Mmfijnh of Ptolemy, and a treatise on various 
problem* in K net id. He was a Rtannoh upholder of 
the neo-Platonic theory that the teaching of Aristotle 
ami that of Plato are essentially in accord and differ 
only in superficial details and modes i>! expteasioo ; 
he wrote treatises “ On the agreeioom between Plato 
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and Aristotle " and on “ Tho object before Philo 
Aristotle.” In essay a “ Against Galen w and 
“ Against John PhUoponos '* lit* criticised the view* 
ef those comment at ora, mid endeavoured to defend 
the orthodoxy of AmiotLo by making them responsible 
for apparent diaciepanrie* with tile teaching of 
revelation. Ho was interested also in Un* ocaoll 
science?, as appear?) from hist real foes “ t in gcomancy,” 
M On the Jinn,” and “ On dreams.” His chemical 
treatise -ailed Jcimiya T Tabish, “the chemistry of 
things heated,” has been classed as a work on natural 
science and also as a t reatise on magic ; this wan the 
unfortunate direction which Arabic chemistry vruu 
tating. He also wrote several works on music. 
(Of. SdmibMurs: Docummta Philos, .i thIk Bonn., 

1S3S, for Latin versions of select treatises). 

As we have already noted, his primary import an r« 
was as a teacher of logic. A great deal of what be 
has written is simply » reproduction of (he outlines 
of the Arista tcliiin logic and an exposition ol its 
principh- but De V.mv (Arfiv«-.c, pp, I-97) |i nt, 
drawn attention to evidences of original thought in 
hi* “ letter in reply to certain questions.” 

lake iI-Kiinil he accepted the Theology a.- ,\ genuine 
work of Aristotle, and shows very clear traces of its 
influences. In hia (treat iso “On the intelligence" he 
makes u careful annlysis of the way in which the term 
(reason, iutciHgonee, spirit) L employed in general 
speech and in philosophical enquiry. In common 
language. *■ a man of inttJLigf ncc ” demits a man of 
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reliable judgnjont, who hsm bis judgment in an upright 
way t*> discern between good and evil, and thus jb din- 
tinguishud trom a crafty man «h« •-mploys bis mind 
in devMng evil eipedjanta. Theologians use ihe 
term *aql to di-no to tin* {acuity which test* the validity 
of statement', tit her approving them n& true ur 
rejecting them aa false. In the Anatylha ArfeiotW 
uses “■ Intelligence 11 for the faculty by which man 
attains directly to thi; certain knowledge of niioraa 
and general abstract truths without the need of proof; 
tble faculty al-Faribi explains as being the pari uf 
the soul in which intuition exists, and whieh is thereby 
al*U- to lay hold of [hr* premier. of KjtecniiLtive science, 
i.c. r the reason of Intelligence proper .m The term is 
employed in the dr atitmn, (he rational soul wbiab 
Alctand.^ of Aphrediidas take* as an emanation 
fr<>m God. Following a I-Kindi, Ul-Parabl sjiPitk^ of 
four faculties or parts of the soul: (he potential or 
latent intelligence, intelligence In action, acquired 
intelligence, and the agent intelligence. The first 
la the Aoyyufouf, til© passive intelligence, the 
capacity which man has for understanding the 
essence of material things by abstracting mentally 
dial essence from the various accident c with which it 
is associated in percept ion, more or les* equivalent 
to the 11 common sense ” Aristotle, The intelli¬ 
gence in action or bitfiH Eg the potential faculty 
amused to activity and making ibis abstraction. The 
agoni intelligence or f Is the external power, 

the emanation from God which in H blh to awaken 
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the latent power in man and arouse it to activity, 
and the acquired intelligence or *«t^I mwtafad is the 
intelligence arp trued to activity and developed under 
the inspiration of the agent intelligence* Thus the 
intelligence in action Is related to the potential 
intellect ns form U to matter, but the agent intelligence 
enters from outride, and by it# ope rut mu the 
iutuliigrnt-e receives new powers, so Llmt iu highest 
activity in “ acquired,'’ 

Al'Famhl appears throughout as a devout Muslim, 
and evidently dots not up predate the bearing of 
the Ari'lMii-ii III psychology on the doctrine of the 
Qur’an, The curlier heller of Islam, as of most 
religion:;, was a heritage from primitive animism, 
which regarded life as due to the presence of a par- 
fc-etly substantia], though invisible, thing called the 
soul; a thing us alive so long as the snitl is present, 
it dies whim the soul goes away. In the earlier form* 
of animism this is Use explanation of all movement : 
ihv flying arrow Ivan a “ soul ” its it so long aa it 
moves, is ceases to move when this soul goes away 
or Ucairtiri to rest. This involves no belief in the 
immortality of the soul, nor is the soul invested 

with nny distinct personality, alt that .tics later; 

it is simply that life is regarded as a kind of 
substance, very light and impalpable but perfectly 
aid be xi Ate nt. What may be described as the “ ghost’’ 
theory marks a later stage of evolution, when the 
departed soul Is believed to retain a distinct 
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ptirdbtmiity and still to posses the farm and Borne .it 
ItNiM of (be aetiuHtfoaa il\ so dated with the being 
in which it formerly davit. Sm-b was the stage 
replied by Arab psychology &l the time of the 
preaching of Islam. The Aristotelian doctrine re¬ 
presented the sun) ns containing different energies 
or parts, *uch as it had in common with the vegetable 
world and such others as it possessed in common 
with the lower kinds of animal*: that is to say the 
faculties of nutrition, reproduction, and all the per¬ 
ceptions obtained from the use of the organs of $cn^ f 
&3 well as the intellectuui geneTiliiiatiotis derived 
from the use of those senses, are simply laid on one 
Aide as forma of energy derived from the potentiali¬ 
ties Latent in the material body, very nearly the 
position indeed of modern materialism, us tie term 
Is used in psychology. This does not oppose a 
belief in Ood, who is the prime source o! the powers 
which exist, although that is brought out more by 
the commentators than by Aristotle himself; nor 
doe? it infringe the doctrine of an immortal and 
separable eoul or spirit which exists in mrm in addition 
to what we may describe as the vegetative and 
animal eoul. It is thin spirit, the rational son! which 
has entered from outside and exists In man alone, 
which is immortal. Suck a doctrine sets an impas¬ 
sible golf between man and the rest of creation, and 
exvbdna ' T hy it is impossible for those whose thought 
Lb formed on Aristotelian lints, whether in orthodox 
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Warn or lit the Catholic Church, to admit the 
ii. right* " of tininmln, although rt'iuly to regard 
benevolent action towards them as a duty. But 
mote, the highly abstract rational soul or spirit of 
tbo Aristotelian doctrine, void of all that could be 
shared with the lower creatures, and even of all that 
could he developed from auything t**t <“ animal is 
capable of possessing, is the only pan of man which 
Is capable of immortality, and such a spirit separated 
from Its body and the lower functions of the animal 
soul eon hardly Tit in with the picture of the i i 
life a* portrayed in the Qur’an. Further, the Qur'an 
regards that future life si* incomplete until the 
spirit hs re-united with the body, it possibility which 
the Aristotelians could hardly contemplate. Tho 
Aristotelian doctrine showed the animal soul nut as 
an invisible being but merely as a form of energy in 
the body : so far as it was concerned, death did not 
mn iirv the going away of this soul, but tho cessation 
of the [unci ions of the bodily faculties, just ns mbi- 
bustton ceases when a enudh- ia blown out, the flauio 
uot going away and continuing to exist apart; or 
as the impression of a seal on wax which disappear# 
when the wax La mrlled and does not continue a 
ghostly existence no its own account. The only 
immortal part of man, therefore, was tho port wnirh 
camp iu him as an emanation from the Agent intellect, 
and when this emanation was set free from its associa- 
Lion with the human body and lower soul it became 
inevitable to suggest ita re-absorption in the omni- 
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present soureu from which it had been derived, The 
logical conclusion was thus a denial, not of a future 
Ufc, nor e>f its eternity, but of the separate existencc 
of an individual Roul. and Oik, a* wo shall see, win 
ueluuUy worked out. im it result of Arabic Aristotelian - 
ism. Thus the scholastic theologians, both of Iilam 
and of Latin Christianity, at rack tho philosophers as 
undermining belief in individual personality and in 
opposing the duo trim? of the resurrection, and. In tJjia 
latter, it must be remembered, Muslim don trine- is 
committed to ernder details than prevail in 
Christianity. But :d-Farabi did not see where the 
Aristotelian teaching would lead him ; to him Aristotle 
seemed orthodox because his doctrines seemed to 
prove tho immortality of the soul. 

AI-Farabi exjirt-sses his theory of caosaJity in Lbe 
treatise called ** the gems of witdoni, 1 ’ Everything 
which exists after having not existed, he says, must 
be brought into being by a cause* which itself may hit 
tlo' remit nf some preceding came, and so on, until 
wc reunh a I-irut Cause, which is uuii alwayn has been, 
its eternity being necessary because there i# no other 
cuiims ro premie it, ami Aristotie 1ms shown that the 
chain of causes cannot be infinite. The First Cans* 
ia one and eternal, and La God (cf. Aristot, ifrtaph, 
12. ", anil similarly Mato, Ttmaem 28). Being on- 
changed this First Cause is perfect, and to know it 
k die uim of all philosophy, for obviously everythin® 
wi.uld i, ( . intelligible if the cause of ail wore known’ 
This First. Cause is the “necessary being ” whose 
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existence La necessary to account, for all other cxIstenee; 
it bus neither genus, ispeciea. nor differentia; it to 
both external and internal, at once apparent- and 
concealed ; it cannot be perceived by any faculty 
but ir. knowable by its attribute*:, anil the best 
approach to knowledge to to know that ir to inacces¬ 
sible. In Llito treatment al-Farabi to mingling the 
teaching of philosophy proper with mysticism, in 
bis days rapidly developing in Asiatic Islam, anil 
especially in the Shi’itc community with which he 
was in contact. From the philosophical point of 
view God is unknowable bntnecessary, jnst as eternity 
and infinity are unknowable but nectary, because 
God is above all knowledge: hut in another sense God 
to beneath ail knowledge, as the ultimate reality must 
underlie all existing things, and every result to a 
manifesting of the cause. 

The proof of the existence of God to founded upon 
the argument in rlatu, Timafu* 28, and Aristotle. 
Mctuphyiie* 12 . 7, and was later oq used by Albertos 
Magnus and other.-. In the first place a distinction 
ia made between the possible, which may be only 
potential, and the real. Fur the possible rn become 
ret.! it to necessary that there should be an effective 
muse. The world to evidently composite, and m cannot 
itself la? the first cause, Tor the first cause must be aingto 
and not multiple: therefore the world evidently pro¬ 
ceeds from a cause other than itself. Hie immediate 
cause may itself bo the result of another preceding 
cause, bnt, the scries of causes cannot be infinite, nor 
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caa they return fi« a circle upon Lh&meelvcs, there- 
Tore if we truce hack we must ultimately reach un 
f*ii primvm, itself uncaused, which Jh the iati.iv of 
iill, ami this Fh-t cause exist- n! necessity,. bin nui by 
a necessity caused by auything ocher than itmdf, 
It must he single tmd unchangeable, free from nil 
accidents, absolute, perfect, ami good,, and the 
absolute intettigmticif intrlligibik, mod intclUgaii. 
lu itself it poesies wisdom, life, insight, will, power, 
beauty and goodness, out as acquired or external 
qualities, but ns aspects of It* own eHsvuce. It. b 
the first will and the first willing, and aJoj the firs't 
object of will, It ia the end of all philosophy to know 
this first Cause, which La clod, because in He is the 
cause of all, fill cun lie understood and explained by 
tthdorataiiaing and knowing Ilftit, That the first 
Cause is single and one and the cause of all agrees 
with the teaching of the Qur'an, amt nt-Farabi freely 
twcs Qur'anie phraseology in perfect good faith, 
supposing that the Aristotelian doctrine corroborates 
the doctrine of the Quran. The most curious part 
of aJ-Farabi's work i* the way in which he employs 
the terminology G f the Qur’an us corresponding to that 
of the ueo-Platonbts f so that the Qurfanlopeu, cablet, 
etc., represent t&o neo-Platonic, etc. It may be que-s- 
tioned whether, even in al-Faruhi, philosophy really 
does fit in witli Qur’Emle doctrine, but the divergence 
was not yet nuffiduntly marked to compel attention. 

Assured of the conformity of the reaching of 
Aristotle with the teaching of revelation al-Farabi 
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domei that Aristotle teaflit“' the dcrnity of matter, 
anil so 13 inconsistent wilh the dogma of creation. 
The whole Question depends on what is meant by 
“creation.” God, he supposes, Granted ail things in 
an instant in unmeasured eternity, not directly, but 
by the intermediary operation of the *<tql or Agent 
Intelligence. In thin sente Aristotle held that the 
universe existed in eternity* but it so existed at a 
created thing. Creation waa therefore complete 
before Gml, acting through tli^ 'nqf, introduced 
movement, at which time commenced as movement 
and time came into existence hnmltafuioutily, forth¬ 
with creation already existing in the timeless came 
out of its concealment and entered into reality. 
The term *■ creation’ 1 Is sometimes used as applying 
to this emergence from timeless quiesenco, hot more 
proptirly may be taken as denoting the causation, 
which, as it preceded Lime, came into unmeasured 
eternity, which is what Aristotle means when he 
speak# of the world as eternal- Thus both Qur an 
and Aristotle are right, but each uses “ creation ” 
to denote a different thing. 

It is difficult to over-eatimate the importance of 
al-Farabi, Practically all we afterwards meet in 
tbn Sin a and Jbn Bnshd is already to be found in sub¬ 
stance in his teaching, only Thai these later philoso¬ 
pher; have realised that the Aristotelian system cannot 
be reconciled with the traditional theology, and so, 
having given up all attempt at formal reconciliation, 
are able to express thMftlelves more clearly and to 
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pm * 1,011,0 lhllir ****** *■> 'Mr logical oonoludm 
" ben considering the reconciliation between philo- 
*ophy and Qur’an attempted by ai-F:irtibi it i t i m . 
portant to compare and contrast the reconciliation 
attempted un quite othnr Unas by ai-Ash'ari and 
«tlier founders of orthodox acbobaticum. It most 
be noted tkat the beginning of scholasticism wa. 
contemporary with at-Farabi. 

11 1. b»„ noted, al-IWbi », a mined „ niib 
T* >ki'iU< group j the supporters of ‘Aiid dninm who 
hold aloof from the official Khalifat* at Baghdad 
Abnn. tie time o( al-XtedP. death (circ, 3«0|, the 

S 01 Ul " ‘mleriyo or orthodox 

vli. tie Hot, Muhammad al-Muntaxar, <■ disappeared." 

n t w poor 320, within the period of nl-Fnrahi'a 
»«lmy the Bnwaytud print*. beemme the [cudinn 

n”*,) 1 v in 834 ' r,v * W« below fail 

ratb, tboy obtained ptmwmwm of Baghdad. n> ibnt 

S* “« l ,S * r*»» th. Khalil. wore In vary moeh 
the oame poniiion «t the Frankhh hinge wttIl Ull . y 
■nrmundod with great ceremony ,„d ,routed <mb 
he ntmoet reference, rrerr no more than puppet. 

.. ... U * * «'» Palnoo. In ex- 

Mtly the "ay the Khalifa. Ual , JKJ peu and bell 

ompern, ehom 8i ^ luannal ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t. ti egrtlmeey. to weerejgna even in lar olf 

In®., Jo-sated In Baghdad only cmemaoiaf Wkl 
•nd worn treated „ hononred prim,,,,,, lh ; 

3K ~ ^ - 

a «ru, and wko t consequently, re- 
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gardcd the Khnllf* m more usurpers, At this pr-riml 
the 6hi‘Jte$ we™ the patrons of philosophy, and the 
orthodox Smiiiia generally took a reactionary attitude. 

Beside* the /fA*« *<wA«r»yfl, the comparatively 
orthodox SWHtes, there w:;* another branch of ex- 
tremfir type known as the &at>*iya or “ seveners,*' 
The aixtli Imam Ja'fiix as-Sadifj had nominated bis 
non Isma il as his nutMunr, but as lania'il was one 
day found drunk. .Ia*far disinherited him and ap¬ 
pointed Ills nflCQ mi non Musa ul*fjaaatn (d. 183). 
But some did not admit thut the Laminate, whose 
divine right ims-cO l>y Lurcdllary descent;, could 
be transferred at will, but remained loyal to lama'll, 
and Lli&sc preferred, when I&ma'Il died in Ju'fhr's 
lifetime, to transfer their allegiance to his sutt 
Hnlianmud. reckoning him aa the Kerenth Imam. 
These “ seveners ” continued to exist ns an obscure 
sect until, [t wuuh! appear, somewhere about the 
year 2L l 0, when 'Abdullah, the sou of a Persian oculist 
nami'll Muymun, either was (node their bead or led 
a secession from them, and organised hie followers 
with : kind of freemasonry in seven fafterward* 
nine! grades of Initiation and h very admirably 
organised system nf propaganda on l.hc line* already 
laid down by the Qhshfmites (cf. supra). In the 
earlier grade* the doctrine of Anri* or allegorical 
inr.crprptat.ion of the Qur'an wa.u. laid down as essential 
to a right understanding of in meaning, for the 
Literal sense is often obscure, anil sometimes refers to 
things incomprehensible, a doctrine commonly aim- 
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buted to .Iti'far as-Sadlq, The initiate was then 
Uupltl ! bn t the t me mCinin £ could nm be -1 \a covered 
by private- interpretation but needed an authori¬ 
tative teacher, the Imam, or, a* he had disappeared, 
his accredited representative, the Mahdi ’Abdullah, 
ion of May mini. In the higher grail is the disciple 
had this inner meaning at Lite Quran dholosed tr> 
him, and thb proved to he substantially t tie Aristot¬ 
elian and neo-Plutonic doctrine in gonoral outline, 
together with certain Oriental elements derived from 
Zoroastrianism and aiasdekism, Tlic*e oriental 
dements figured chiefly in the doctrines taught to 
the intermediate grades, the higher ones attaining a 
pure agnosticism with an Aristotelian background. 
The sect thus formed spread, developed, and finally 
divided, It had a roccewful career in the Bahrayn 
or district near the junction of the t wo river?, Uie 
Tigris and Euphrates, and there its follow its wore 
known as Qarmatuim, after the mime of a leading 
missionary. It met with success else in and an mud 
Aden, hut we have no amount of its subsequent history 
there. From Aden missionaries passed over t„ North 
Africa, where it had its chief success, a ml when Ubayd 
Allah, a defendant of ‘Abdullah, pa*.««l over there 
an independent state was founded, with its capital 
at Kairawnu f29I A.H.). From Knira wan tt mis* 
sinnary propaganda was conducted in Egypt, then 
raftering froro almost perennial misgovern meet, and 
jn the days of the deputy Kb fur a definite invitation 
was sent by the Egypt bn officials asking for the ibbaUf 
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of Kairuwan to enter Egypt. Al length Ubayd 
Allah's great.-grandson ul-Mn'lrz dirl invade Egypt 
in 356, and established there l be Fa limits Kb id if ate, 
which Insled mail the country was conquered by 
Siihulin in 5(17. 

The f*ub*iyu sect was thus geographically divided 
into two branches, one in An in. represented by the 
Qarmutians, the other in Africa under the Fatitnite 
Khalifa. In the Asiatic brantli the members wore 
chiefly drawn from the Kahutitan peasantry, and 
the sect toot the form of a revolutionary group with 
communist teaching, and violently opposed to the 
Muslim religion. In their conlempluutui hostility 
they finally attacked Mecca, slew many of the digni¬ 
taries ol tlso city and a number of pilgrim* who wore 
there, and carried off the sacred black stone, which 
they retained for several years. In the hands of th* 
Qarm&riaus the seer ceased to be a propaganda of 
philosophical doctrine, it became simply anti-religious 
and revolutionary. The history ol the African 
branch took u different turn. Possession of an 
important state brought with it a position ol re¬ 
spectability. and political ambition replaced religions 
enthusiasm. As the majority of the subject papu¬ 
lation wa* strictly orthodox, the peculiar tenets of 
the sect v ere, to a large extent, allowed to drop into 
the tackgronnri; candidates were atill admitted to 
initiation and instructed, but, although the Far inure 
rulers in Egypt were liberal patrons of scholar ship, 
and generally showed a more tolerant attitude than 
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other contemporary Muslim rulers, they certainly 
did not carry out a wholesale Aristotelian propaganda j 
indeed, the line of M philosophers ** proper simply 
misses over Futinule Egypt, although there were 
several distinguished medical workers there. From 
tbo Isnia’ilians or Sab'iya of Egypt there came two 
interesting off-shoots. Towards the end of the reign 
of the sixth Fatten! to Kiialif, al-Hakim, who may 
have been a religion* fanatic, perhaps insane, or 
possibly an enlightened religious reformer of view* 
far ahead of bis age—hia real character Is one of the 
problems of history^thjrs arrived in Egypt curtain 
Persian teachers holding doctrines of transmigration 
and of theophonies, which seem to bo endemic in 
Persia, and these persuaded al-Hakim that he wu* 
an incarnation of the Deity. A dot followed the 
open preaching of this Claim, and the preachers fled 
to Syria, then a part of the Fatlmite tlominioaB. 
and there founded a sect which still crista in the 
Lebanon under the name of the ft rules. Soon after 
this al’IUkim himself disappeared; some- said he 
waa murdered, ot her? said he had retired ro a Christian 
mono try, and wit* recognised there afterwards as a 
monk; others believed ho had gone up to heaven, 
and more than one claimant appeared asserting that 
he was id-Hakim returned from concealment. The 
other off-shoot shows a mure definitely philosophical 
bearing. In the days of aMTufitansir, al-Hakim 1 * 
grandson, one rtf the IsrruVilien missionaries, a 
Persian mimed Ktsir-i-Khufiraw, came from Khurasan 
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to Egypt, and after a stay of seven years returned 
home. This mmn to have coincided with a kind 
of revivjd In the Iimia*iti&n sect, which now regarded 
Cairo as its headquarters* Thu Quramtuin** had 
quite passed away : al-Hiikiiu, whatever Ids later 
eccentricities, had linen a patron of scholarship, the 
fouud.'r of un academy, the Dam ot" Iluuso 

of Wisdom," m Cairo, and had enriched It with a large 
library, and was himself dUtiugnishyd :t-i a student 
of astronomy* Ike reign of his grandson wm the 
golden age of Eatimid science, and apparently Studies 
from all parts of Asia found their way to Egypt, 
In 471 another du r i nr mmionsty, Hosan-i-Sahbah, 
a pupil of Xasir-j-Khitsraw, risked Cairo and was 
received by the Chief Da*l, hot not allowed to sen Lhe 
and eighteen mouth■■ later \vn- compelled to 
leave tlitj country and return to As hi. There wen- 
two factious in Cairo, the adherents respectively of 
the Khalifa two Burnt, Xbux uni \lustu‘li; Sii-dr- 
i'EbuitBw tmd llHsnii-J-Suhhnh had already made 
themselves known as supporteM of the elder sou 
Nix&r, hot the court officials in Egypt adhered to 
the younger son Sitistu’U. When the KhstUf id- 
Uus ton sir died in 487 the Isma'ilifm sect divided 
into two new branches, the Egyptians mid Africans 
generally recognising Mnsta'll, tho Asiatics adhering to 
KLzar This hitler group hail already been well organ¬ 
ised by Nasir-hKhuaraw and Hasan-i-Sabbiih, who for 
several years previously hod been preaching the right! 
of Xisar, On his return home, about 473, tfassw- 
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l*5fihhuh bad secured ponses ion of & stronghuld 
known, ftf. ALmuH F “ r.ln» Angle's tLNichmg■* ( cf. firowiift* 
IK, Hiitvry of I Wait t iL 203, eAptMJ, tmU- 13)* and 
ihii. Uecsuiitj the headquarters of the sect of Nizaria 
« r AsaattfiLtifl t who Dpim so prominent Iy in the history 
of the Crusades. They had many mountain strong¬ 
holds, but all were under the control of the Sheikh 
or ,l Old if an of the .Mountain,” as the Crusaders 
udi| Marco Polo culled hint, at Aluium, Those 
Sheikhs or Grand Masters oi the order continued tor 
ehfht geiji'ration.^ until AJumut was captured by the 
Mounts in tu$ A.B. (=1221 AJM.and the Inst wa« 
put to death, A* the order grew ir npread Into Syria, 
and ir was the Syrian branch with which the t ru.uulcn 
front Europe came most Into contain. In tins order 
we find the old ryateia of «uc«.oiVf grades of iniiiu- 
thm. The Lrj'iqa, or M adherent;*,” bud but little 
knowledge of tho real doctrines of the nect, and 
attached to rhem were tlm or “ self-devoted," 

hound to hliud obedience and ready to execute 
vengeance a! the bidding of their euperioris; these 
were the men to whom the Cnmiier* especially 
applied the term Anaaanna, that la Hoxhiattin or 
" users nr hashish," referring to the hashish or Indian 
hemp which they commonly used tm a means of 
exaltation. Above these were the Itnfujt or 
companions, and above theiL! w;i» an ordered 
hierarchy of ihri- or mlBsiunarios, Chief Missionaries 
(do t i-Kabir j, and Supreme Millenary (d.ri <l-J)u l at). 
In the eyes of outsiders the whole sect had a sinhitor 
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appearance; the crimes of the Fidiris, Usually com¬ 
mitted under Kinking anil dramatic circumstances, 
and the reputed heresies of the superior grades were 
unflU-ienl to secure thU, ami the general dread with 
which they were regards! was tncreased by incidents 
which i>hi)w«d ihat they had spies and *y input Uiacn 
in all directions. The superior grades, however, 
were true heirs or the old l-unu'xUan principle and 
ardent students of philosophy and science. When 
the Mongols under Uulagii eeized Alamui in H54 
■« A.D- I 2 o 0 } they Found an extensive library mui 
an observatory with a collection of valuable pstronom* 
teal iaht rtniR'Uts, The Mougul captain meant the 
downfall of the Assa-rMiis, although the Kyrinn branch 
still continued in humbler fashion, mid the sect has 
adherent * even at the present day. Scattered relics 
survive also In central Asia, In iV»r*ta, and in India; 
the Agku Khan is a linen! descendant nf Iiufcna 
d-Din Khumhah, the last Sheikh at Alamut. 

Thus the mo re menu started by Abdullah, the son 
of ilaymun, whose original purpose win,-. to have 
liven to main tain a highly philosophical religion 
m revealed by Aristotle anil the neo-PiivturiLsU, but 
to safeguard this as an esoteric faith disclosed only 
to initiate*, the nmk and file being ajipjireiuly Slii'ire 
wotwfes, produced a group uf very rurmu.i sects. In 
the Qarmatian* the esoteric tenets were a impel led 
to take a debit find form because these who professed 
them, and into whose bands this branch fell alto¬ 
gether, wore illiterate peasant*. In the Fa timid 
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atate ol Egypt they were minimised because political 
considerations rendered ii expedient to conciliate 
orthodm Muslim opioioh. And in tho Assassins, 
traDfined, it seems, to the Uglier grades of flit* initiuut, 
tUey produced i fidi iiiEcIlectu-it dyvolopouiu, though 
dJied to a ay atom which alio we fanaticism un¬ 
scrupulously used by the leudfgrs that they might 
liTe out rlieir lives In a phiRst.pnji-al reclusion, pre¬ 
lected from the danger* which *umiumted them. 

Before [eitviiig this particular subject, which 
ahowa the promulgation of philosophy us an esoteric 
creed, we muni refer to a society known os the IkKvanu 
*- 8 afa or “ the brotherhood of purity.’* We do not 
know what its connection with ‘Abdullah b. Maymtm’i 
wet may have been beyond the fact that they were 
contemporary and of kindred aims, but it certainly 
seems that there was Minn- conntution : j t has been 
fluggosted that this brotherhood represents the 
original teaching of Abdullah’* sect. It wa* divided 
into four grades, but its doctrine* were promulgated 
freely at an early date, though we do not know 
whether this general divulging of it* reaching wajl 
part of the original plan or forced upon it by cir¬ 
cumstances, ft appears openly about 300, 'some 
hundred years after Abdullah founded his sect, 
shortly after the Put mutes had conquered Egypt and 
some time after the Qarraatians had returned the 
sacred black atone which they had stolen from the 
" House of God” at Mecca. It re*™ tempting re 
tha! ii may have been a reformation of 
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the I shim'ilia nr on the part of those who wished 
to return to the original aim* of the movement. 

The published wort of the brotherhood appears in 
a Rorietfl of 51 epistle,*, Um Rami't f it/maoi 
which form an cncyclnpindta of philosophy ami 
sen;nri' a- km*wo iu the Arabics peaking world In the 
4tb rent, A.H, They do not proposa any new 
theories hut simply furnish a manual id current 
material. The whole tost of these epistles has been 
printed at Calcutta, whilst port tint is of the voluminous 
whole hare been edited by Prof, Hieterioi between 
1958 and 1872, and those Were followed in 1876 and 
1979 by two volumes called Jfn&reJtostne* and 
Alikrok at mot, in which an epitome is presented of 
the whole wort. It appears that the leading spirit 
in the preparation of this encyclopedia was Zayd 
b. Hif&’u., mid with him were associated Aim tin lay man 
Muhammad al-BiwU, Abu t-Hasan *Ali ur-ZanJanl, 
Aba Ahmad abMahr&janl, and ubAwft, but it does 
not follow that these were t be founders of the brother¬ 
hood. as some have supppoacd. 

A great part of the BpitIUi of the Brotherhood deals 
with logic and the natural sciences, hut when the 
writers turn to me tap by sirs, psychology, or theology, 
we find very dear traces of the neo- Platonic doctrines 
u contained in Alexander of Aphrndistaft and matured 
by Hotinua. God, we road, is above all knowledge 
and above all the categories of human though t. From 
God proceeds the *a<jl or Intelligence, complete 
spiritual emanation which contains in itself tJiu forms 
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of »U things. and from t.Ti* 'nql proceeds the Universal 
Soul, and from that Soul coraw priin.it) matter: when 
thi? primal matter becomes capable rtf receiving 
dimensions it become secondary mutter, ami from 
thar the universe proceeds. The Universal Soul 
permeates alt matter and U itself sustained by the 
perpetual emanation of itself from the '<ujL Tills 
Universal Soul permeating all things rH ram aim one; 
but each individual thing has a JMlt-WUl, which Is 
the ftoorco of iff force and energy, this part-son! 
having a varying degree of in teller Sand capacity * 
The union of soul and matter Is temporary ; hy wisdom 
and faith the r.oul tench to be set free Cram its material 
fetters, and so to approach nearer to the present 
■pint or l aqt. The right aim of life i» the <'manri- 
pstion of the soul from matter, so that Jt may be 
absorbed in the parent spirit and thm approach 
nearer to Lhe Deity. AH this is but a repetition of 
the teaching of sl-Furobi and the neo-PlofonisU, 
slightly Coloured, perhaps, by S ufism, and orpressnd 
less logically end lucidly than in iho it: aching of the 
philosophers. In general character it shows a 
tendency towards pantheism, akin to the londunny 
we have already observed in certain of the Mu' taaiiltw. 
God, properly so called, is outside, or rather on such 
a plane that man dot- nol know, and never can know, 
anything about Him, Even the *agl is on a plane 
other than that on which the human acral Uvea. Bat 
the Universal Soul which permeates alt things is an 
etn&natiua from this Spirit, and the Spirit emanates 
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fnini the unknowable God. Comparing thi* with the 
teaching of ftl Kimli and sd-Fiiral.i It ia clear that it 
u, upon the same material, bat it in in tbe 

bands of those who have made it a religion, and. this 
religion has entire!?' broken *w*y from the oribndm 
doctrine of the Qur’an. In abFarabi this breach is 
not eonaclinia. although really quite complete ; in hU 
successors we see n full realization of the cleavage. 
Comparing it with Sufism the superficial rescmblimcea 
are very close, the more so as Mam borrows a great 
deal of philosophical, ho., neo-Platonic terminology, 
but in tact there is an essential divergence: the 
Epistles of the brethren represent the emancipation 
uf tbe jrtjul from matter as the aim <■: hie, and the 
final wait is reabaorptlon in the Oniveretd Soul, 
but they represent this emancipation us due to an 
Intellectual force, *» that the *ouTfl salvation lies in 
wisdom and knowledge; it i* a ftilt of intellect. 
But Sufism is spiritual in another sense i it has the 
fMM .'aim in view, but it regards the mean^ ua wisdom 
in the sense of religious truth us fournl by the devout 
aoul in piety, not as the wisdom obtained by intri- 
loctual learning. 

We seem, however, justified in saying that Sufism 
i£ the heir of the philosophical teaching of «d-Farabi 
and file Brethren of Purity, at least in Asia. After 
the first quarter of the fifth century philosophical 
teaching seems to have disappeared altogether in 
Aida, hut this ii only apparent. In substance it 
remains in Sufism, and we may say that tbe esscntiol 
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change lies in the new meaning mven to “ wisdom," 
which ce»>:ei to signify scientific facts and epeou- 
latintm acquired inUHettnully, and L* <nben to mean 
a *u pm-intellectual knowledge of God- This, 
perlm)». f. j-r-'-i.-iiis the Indian contribution no.rling 
tip.-ii elfitncnts of riellenit-Uc origin. 

The tI'" trinr-= of the Hrzihrm of Purity were in 
trodneed to the West by a Spanish doctor. Muslim b. 
Muhammad Aba l-Qn-im iif-Mujriti nl-Andalusi 
(d. 3&5-5J, and wore largely influential in producing 
the Jala* if a of Spain, who ultimately cterdud «n gr^at 
on influence on tncdhuval Latin ecbuloettcutm. 

Before leaving this particular section of our subject 
it will Ire well to note that idl these secla and groups 
we have mentioned after td-ForaM. from the Beet 
founded by Abdullah b, May man tu the Brethren of 
Purity, agreed in treating philosophy, at least In 
eo for as it had any bearing un theological topics, 
in t i-tcric, end (tot to be disclosed to ony save the 
fltect- This general attitude will appear again, 
in :t slightly different form. In Thu works of the 
SpotiMj plilio top hers, and to some extent recurs in all 
Islamic thought. 

The gnu test product in Ada of the ferment of 
thought produced by the general study of the Aristat* 
clinn and noa-Plutonic philosophies appears in 
l Ati al-H Hrayu b. 'Abdullah b. <Si»U £d. 428 - AJD. 
1027 1 , commonly known as Ibn Slm» f which is Latiu- 
iicd a? Avicenna. His life is known to us from an 
autobiography completed by bit. pupil, Abu Ubayd 
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al-Jnzjani, from his muster's recollections, We learn 
that bln father was govern of of Khar may ttt, but, a*ter 
bis son’s birth, he returned tt» Bukhara, which had 
been the origin a J homo of his tamUy* and it was there 
that I bn Sina received hit- education. During his 
youth some Isma'ilian missionaries arrived from 
Egypt, find his father became one of their converts- 
From them the son learned Greek, philosophy, 
geometry, und arithmetic. This helps to remind ns 
how the whole Isma'Uian propaganda was associated 
with Hellenistic learning. It is somelimen stated 
that the Egypt of the Ftidmite ajre was Rotated from 
the intellectual life "i Islam at large: but this is 
hudlv accurate; from first to lu-4 the whole of the 
lsma‘iUnn movement was connected with the intel¬ 
lectual revival due to the reproduction of Greek philo¬ 
sophy in Arabic form, less so, of course, when the 
IsmaiHan converts were drawn from th« illiterate 
classes, as was the case with tins Qareflations, and when, 
the attention of the members w.i* engrossed with politi¬ 
cal ambitions, as wus t he case with the Futimi&s whilst 
they were building up their power In Africa before the 
invasion of Egypt. But even under the most un¬ 
favourable conditions it seems that the do *£t 1 j r 
mb*innarie- rvgitrded Lbe spread of science and 
philosophy us a leading part, of their duties, ijittic as 
much so as Lhe propelling of the ‘Alid claims of the 
Fatimite Rlmlif- Learning Greek und Greek philo¬ 
sophy from these mUslouarie# Ibn Sina made rapid 
progress, and then turned t« the study of juris- 
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prudence and mystic theology, Jurisprudence, that 
is to any, rise canon law ba rd oti on* of the mthndn* 
systems laid down by Ab-u Oanifa amt the other 
recognised jurists, or by their Shi‘ite rivals, has 
always been the backbone of Islamic scholarship, and 
wan tiias puraHo) with the study of canon law in 
medieval Europe: In each ease it turned men's 
attention to the development of the social structure 
towards an ideal, anil this hud an educative influence 
nf the highest value. tVe, holding very different 
principles, may be tempted to uiidorpstimate fchii 
influence, but it is worth noting that, whilst our amis 
are opportunist in ohametor, the canonist of Islam 
or ipf Christendom had a mon- definitely constructed 
ideal, with a more complete and adftntiUc finality, 
which, in so fur as it was an ideal, waa an uplifting 
power In ’luhlim land.-- the cutitiulata wpo the nun 
power which had the courage and ability to rejiat 
the caprices of an autocratic government, and to 
compel even the most arbitrary princes to submit to 
principles which, however narrow and defective they 
may icom to ua, yet made the ruler admit that he 
was subordinate to a system, and defined the limits 
allowed by that system in conformity with tdeuld of 
equity and justice it it interesting t.. note that ip 
11 n Sintra time mystic theology had already taken 
Its place an a subject of serious study. 

A abort time afterwards a pliilostipbmr named 
an ■Natali arrived at Bukhara ami became a guest 
of Ibn Sian's father. Hearing in mind the technical 
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meaning of we recognise this finest as a pro- 

fe-seil Aristotelian, nod pteflHBsibly on© nMe to obtain 
Wn living ns a teacher of the Aristotelian doctrine. 
From him It'll Hina teamed logto ami had his tmud 
directed toward* tlio Aristotelian teaching, which was 
thou preached like a religion. After tkb be studied 
Euclid, the ami the 14 Aphorisms of the 

Philosophers.” His next study w» medicine. in 
wbiili ho mode » greal progress that he adopted the 
practice n! medicine as hit profo?* don. He attempted 
to study Arts to tie'si Mttaphgtio, hut found himself 
entirely incapable of tindunttiRdiug Its meaning, 
until one day he OftStuUly purchased one of al- 
Farabi's hooka, and by iU help he ns able to grasp 
tile manning and purport of What bad so fur ©faded 
him. It is on this ground that we are entitled to 
describe Urn Sin* as a ptipfl of al-Farnbi: It was al- 
Fsmbi’s work which really formed his roiud and 
guided him to r.lie interpretation of Aristotle; al- 
Farabi was, in tb© truest sens©, ih© parent of all 
*mhse<iuenT Arabic philosophers j great as was I bn 
Sina he does not enter into the tradition itt the same 
way as al-Farabi, and does not exorcise the same 
influence on his successor*, although ul^Ghazali 
dassen him with al-Farabi, and calls them the lauding 
interpreters of AriaLotJe. Emphasis is sometimes 
laid upon the fact that Jbn Sinn treats philosophy U 
quite apart from reflation as given in the Qur’an; 
but in this he was not original: it was the getHiral 
tendency of all who cam© after al-Farabi; ^c can 
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onlv say tha: tbn ^ir.a was the first imparl tint writer 
who illustrate* thin luudoncy. 

Caller! to exercise hi* medical skill at the conn of 
Null b. Maueur. Hu Samnnid governor of IvhuraeaD, 
he enjoyed that prince’s favour, and in his library 
studied many works of Artototto hitherto unknown 
to his contemporaries, and when that library won 
burned he was regarded an the sole transmitter of the 
doctrine* contained in those books. This represents 
contemporary Arabia opinion about him : there U 
nu evidence m his existing writings that he h»dl access 
to Aid* to tell an mater tul nrher than that generally 
known to the Syriac ami Arabic writers. When the 
affairs of the Soman id dynasty fell into disorder Ibn 
Slna removed to Kliwarasan, where ho, with several 
other scholars, enjoyed the entlghtonwi patronage 
of the Mu'muui Emir. But this Emir was living a 
somewhat precarious existcnrc in the nflhjhbuurhnnd 
of the Turkish Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, the stem 
champion .>f orthodoxy and the conqueror of India. 
It was obvious that the Stilton coveted the Emir’s 
dominions, and that when he chose to seite them it 
wonld lie impossible to resist; he actually did take 
them in 4QS. Meanwhile (be Sultan was treated with 
the utmost deference by Tie Emir und -uch of hit 
neighbours ne were allowed to Jive nn sufferance. 
Mahmud wisbeil to be distinguislied as a patron of 
learning and “ invited" scholars to hi* court—in 
plain words, he kidnapped scholars and look care that 
they never afterwords transgressed the strictest 
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limi ts oi orthodoxy. Amongst others the Emir 
received a letter inviting ftuek mt-u of learning a> ware 
to he found in ITh^rnnutti to faia court. The Etnir 
read out the letter to the five moat distinguished 
scholar? who were his guests, leaving them to act 
a? they thought fit. Three of the guests wore 
attracted by the Sultan's reputation for generosity 
and adapted the invitation, hut two, lbn biua and 
MuBihi, were atitdil to venture, so they escaped 
privately and fled ; overtaken by a sandstorm in 
the desert Masihi perished, hut Ibn Slua, after long 
wanderings, finally found a refuge in Isfahan, whore 
the i iu way hid ‘Ala'U %i-Dawla Muhammad held ids 
rourt. Bis experiences show plainly that it was the 
Shi'itta who were the supporters of philosophy, and 
that the growing Turkish power of Mahmud of 
Gbama und uf the Seljuks who succeeded him was 
reactionary and unfavourably disposed toward* philo¬ 
sophical research. It wan the Turkish power which 
finally checked the progress of Arabic philosophy in 
th* East. 

Ibn flina wrote many works in Arabic and Persian, 
and a number of these are still extant. Amongst 
his productions were at-Shafa, an encyclopedia uf 
physics, metaphysics, and mathematics in eighteen 
volume* led. Forget, Leiden, 1892), a treatise on 
logic and philosophy, and the medical works <ju which 
his fame su largely re^t;-, The bt^l kni>wn of these 
are the .Yajet abridged from the tu-Shafa, and the 
medical Canton, in which he reproduc'd the teaching 
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ol Galen and (lippoetvtes with illustrative material 
trom the Inter medical writers. The Canos u 
more methodic*! in in arrangement than the al-Hawi 
of Hazes, hitherto the popular manual of medicine 
ia Arabic; indeed, in chief defect is an eroessivelj 
elaborate classification, If became the hading 
medical authority, and, after translation into Latin by 
Gerard of Cremona, served fur many centuries as 
(he chid repr^wilative of the Arabic school of 
medicine in western Europe, holding Lis place in the 
universities of Montpelier ;uni Louvain down to 
A.D. 1050. 

Jim Kiiifj treats logic ns of use rather in a negative 
than in n positive -way : ** the end of logic iu to give a 
nmti a standard rule, by observing which ho is 
preserved from error in reasoning 11 |/«A<ir<Tt ed. 
Forget, p. 2). His treatise on this mbjmt in Tit* 
limn Uft-l-U ivwin tra-i'TnAryat (p,!{), pnb. Stanthoul, 
L2&8], is divided into umi' party correnponding tn tin 1 
Arabic canon of Aristotle, which includes the Ixatjagt 
as well us the Rhetoric and Pontic*. He wAm 
special nolo to the logical bearing of particular 
grainmaticaJ const ructions which in Arabic differ 
from the forms used to Greek* as, for r tamp Ip, whore 
the Greek <‘xpre.4»vi the universal negative by ** all 
A ia DM B," but Arabic renders Lin t “ nothing of 
A (ii) B. He lays great emphasis upon accurate 
definition, which he dfLscrihes a* the ossonUol basis 
of oil sound reasoning, and in this in- devotes much 
attention. Definition pro pur mu.it *t»tc the quiddity 
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of & thing, lie genua, differentia, and all its essential 
characteristics, ami is thus distinct from more de- 
scriplii.ii. which need only give Hie propria and 
accidents in such i way that the thing’ may be m>- 
eognised correctly. 

In dealing wllk the universal and the particular 
bo cun Aiders! lliat the universal exists only in th© 
human mind : the abstract idea of the gemts is formed 
in the mind of the observer when he compares individ¬ 
uals and make- note of their points nf similarity, but 
this abstract idun exist* only a*, u mental concept ami 
haa no objective reality. The universal precedes the 
individual {genus ante res) only in the way that the 
general idea existed in the mind of the Creator before 
i he individual was formed) just ha the idea of an object 
to bo made exists in Lbe mind of the artificer before 
the w«rk i# executed. The general Idea i< reuliAed 
in matter {genus in ruhu3), but only when accompanied 
by accident#; apart trf.uu there accidents it exigL* 
only a.6 a mental abstraction, After the general idea 
id realised in matter (genus post re*) it is partible for 
the intellect to make a men Lid abstraction and lo 
use this na a standard of comparison with oilier 
individuals. The generic belongs only to the realm 
of thought, and such abstract ideas have no objective 
existent*, although they may be used as real in logic. 

The soul i# treated as a collection id faculties 
(iou-rt) or (ones acting on Hie body: *11 activity of 
any sort, iu lmdios animal or vegetable. as well aj 
human, proceed' either from such force* added to 
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tfact body or from the mixture of dements from vrhich 
the hotly iti farmed. The limp leal wool condition b 
that of the vegetable whose activity: I# limited to 
nutrition anti generation Mid uccrelfon by growth 
[Xajat, p. 43j, The animal soil! possess oh the veget- 
able faculties but add> to them others, and the 
human non I addt yet ollmrs to these, and the ndilitiou 
made to the hum tin ronl euabUv it to lit- described 
as a rational soul. The faculties present In the soul 
may be divided mto two classes, the fin'ultios of per- 
ceptitm and tin- fucultiec of aclion. The fucuttien 
of perception are partly external and partly Internal - 
of these the external faculties exist in the body 
wherein the bouI dwells and are the eight sense*, 
eight, bearing, taste, swell, perception of heat and 
cutd, perception of dry nnd moist, perception of 
resistance as by hard and toft, and perception of 
rough and smooth. By means of these senses the 
form of the external object Is reproduced in the soul 
uf the percipient. There arc four internal faculties 
of perception : (5.) ubmusoinVd, Jl the formative,’' 
whereby the soul perceives the object without the 
aid of the senses (13 by an act of imagination ; (it) 
ai-ttivfakkirti, “ the cogitative," by which the soul 
perceiving a number of qualities associated together 
abstracts one or mure of them from the others with 
which they ere u.-so ended, or groups together those 
whlcfl) nre not seen ns connected ; this b Urn faculty 
of abstract ion which b employed in forming general 
Idea* ; (iii.) al wnAb), or ** opinion,” by mcaim of which 
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a general eondusim i* drawn from :i number of Mens 
groupoil together; and (iv.J oi-hajha or ai^akira t 
“ memory ” which preserves and record* the jn.ls- 
meut r formed. Men ami animals perceive p&rluulnr* 
tij means of seme ; msm attains the knowledge of 
umveranL* by in con.s of reason. I he 'vql or rational 
goal of man is conscious of its own faculties, not by 
mentis of an external, i.e., bodily sense, but Jm* 
mediately by the exercise of its own reasoning power. 
This proves to bo an independent entity, even 
though accidentally eouneoted with a body and 
dependent on that body for sense perception; 
tin* possibility of direct- knowledge without tciue 
perception shows that it is not essentially dependent 
on the body, and the possibility of its oxisieu.ee 
without the body, which follows logically from 
its independence, is the proof of its immortality. 
Every living creature perceive* that it has only 
one f.yo or soul in itself, and this soul, says I bn Sina, 
did not exist prior to the body bur was created, that 
is t" say, proceeded by emanation from the Agent 
Intellect at the time when the body was generated, 
(.Ynjuf, p. 51). 

I Oder the bent! of Physics Ibn Sinn considers the 
forces observed In nature, including all that are in 
the sortl, sure only that which is peculiar to the 
rational soul of man. These forces are of three kinds; 
some, inch as weight, are an essential part of the body 
in which they occur; others are externa) to the body 
on which they act, and are such as cause movement 
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or rest ; and others, again, are with as tin* faculties 
possessed by the non-rat ion al sou la of the spheres, 
which produce movement directly without external 
impulse. No force Li infinite; it may be inrrotired or 
diminished, and always produces tv finite result. 

Time is regarded as csM-nlially dependent on move¬ 
ment ; although it is not itself a. form of movement, 
so fur a? the idea id time j loncenieii, il i* measured 
anil made known by the morumtints of the heavenly 
bodies. Following nl- Kindi pi lire is defined as “ the 
limit of the container which touches the contained.* 1 ' 
Vacuum is :i only .1 name*’, in fact it is impnhjibta, 
for nil space can be increased. diminished, er divided 
into parts, and so must contain something capable 
of Increase, etc. 

God alone is ** necessary being,” mid so the supreme 
reality. Space, time, etc., belong to 41 actual being,*’ 
and whatever necessity they possess is derived from 
God. The objects studied in physical science am 
only “ prissibJe being," which may or may' not become 
“ actual being." God alone Is necessarily existent 
through all eternity : He is the truth in the sense 
that He (done la true absolutely, oil other reality ia 
so only in so far as It is derived from God. From God 
by emanation tomes the l n//l or “Agent Intellect," 
and from this proceeds the intellect or reason which 
differentiates the rational non] in man from the soul 
in 01 Li r creatures. To every man this intellect it 
given, and in due course it return* to the 11 Agent 
Intellect " which was its source- The soul's poodblo 
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activity, independent of the body with which it is 
»hbo dated,pmvesitsImmortality,but thisimmortality 
tines not imply separate exjfl toner-, but rather re- 
absorption :tt the source. I'font the ‘<tql also proceeds 
the litiiversd, but not like the riumn of man by direct 
emanation, but by iLe medium of sueoawive 
emanations. 

Ibu Sina was the Iasi of the gnat philosophers of 
tbe Eut. Two causes combined to terminate philo¬ 
sophy proper in Asiatic Islam. In the first place 
It had become closely identified with the Sbrila 
heresies, and w-i* thus in bad repur.- in the eyes of 
the orthodox; whilst the Shiite sect? th ems elves, 
all of the extremer kind ifjhuhtt), which had devoted 
themselves most to philosophical studies, hud also 
taken up a number of pre-Iilnmic religious theories, 
much as transmigration of soul a, etc., which were 
detrimental to scientific research. S'on-PhtoDUtn 
bail shown itself at an earlier period prone to similar 
tendencies. A;- <1 result the tfhintc- tended towards 
mystic and often fantuAth- theories, which wore dis¬ 
couraging to the study of Aristotelian doctrines. The 
second cause lay in the rise «if dominant Turkish 
elements, Mahmud of Ghastia, then the Saljnk Turks, 
which were of uncompromising orthodoxy, mu! 
abhorred everything which was associated with the 
ftbiltes or tended to rationalism. Pur nil that it 
left permanent marks in Asiatic Mam in two 
directions ; iu orthodox scholasticism and in 
mysticism. 
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Wn have already noted T.bur, Muslim )>. Muhammad 
Abu 1-Qnsim »I Majrlti al- Andalusi (d, dOo-G), ax hi* 
Dome d«inot e.% a native of Mn drill. brought tho teach- 
tug? of the Brethren of Purity to Spain, and 'O in- 
ridentaUy aroused an interest there in I he philosophy 
which hml been studied In the J3u*L For Rome time 
ne important. results appeared, then followed a series 
of brilliant philosophical writers and teachers, de¬ 
riving thdi inspiration parily from the Brethren* 
and partly from the Jewish studonLa, 
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SUFISM 

Sufism or Islamic my.-ticlain, which heroine* pro- 
mincur iu the course of Clio 3 rd rent. A TI-, was 
part If a product of Hu! truistic Infliiuttce*, and exer- 
ctsod a considerable in II nonet* on the philosopher? of 
the time of Ilu» Sine and afterwards. The name 
Sufi !H derived from xaf ** wool,” and wo meutt* 
11 wool-dad,” thus denoting a person who from choke 
tui/id clothing of the simplest kind and avoided every 
form of lusury or ostentation. That, this is the true 
meaning b proved by the fact that Persian employs 
a> its equivalent the term pashptiHu-pvth, which also 
in tains M wool-cl ad." Uy a popular errur the Arable 
writers on Sufism often treat the word as derived 
from safa, 11 purity," mid make it something akin 
to ’* puritan " ; and stlii more incorrectly certain 
Western writers huve supposed that it h d trans¬ 
literation of the Greek <ro$& The omplimtia Is 
laid upon the ascetic avoidance of luxury utid the 
voluntary adoption of simplicity In clothing on the 
part of Chose to whom ibe term b applied. If we 
regard this as a form of asceticism it will be at one* 
objected that asceticism has no place in the teaching 
of the Qur’an and is alien to the character of early 
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Islam. I« 4 sf.-iise tills L* imp, arid in a sense untrue 
according n, the meaning attach to the mrm 
ascetic Jam, ' As it is used In the history of 

thrift Nan mo n atticism, or of the devotees of several 
tnHlitm religious, or even of tin- hitter Sufi*, k implies 
a deliberate avoidance nf tlie tmritut] pleasures and 
in diligence* of human life, and especially of marriage, 
a* tiling* which entangle the soul and prevent it* 
spiritual progress. In this Heime asceticism is alien 
io the spirit of Islam, and appears amongst Mutifiitu 
only an an exotic. iSut the term may be used, oot 
Tery accurately perhaps, of the puritanical restraint 
and simplicity which avoids all luxury and display, 
and deliberately tries to retain a primitively simple 
and self-denying manner of life. Id this la«*r scum 
asceticism or puritanic was a distinguishing mark 
of t he ** old believer n as oontraatod with the jjecul«r- 
ised Arab of the Utitnyyad type, and thh attitude 
always had its admirer*. The historian! constantly 
refer with commend a lion to the abstemious lives of 
the early Khalifa and the “ Companions " of the 
Prophet, and describe how they were abstinent not 
from poverty but In order to put themselves on KQ 
equality with their subjifeto, and to preserve the 
traditional mode of life of the Prophet and his first 
followers, and very often in the recognised Tradition* 
we find mention of the bare ami simple mode of life 
of the first Muslims. Quite early this simplicity 
appear# a* the distinctive murk of the strict Muslim, 
and CQtpbfimPs the difference between him and the 
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worldly followers o! the i mayyads, and similar 
instance* appear unionist the duvotll 31. in lint* of the 
present day. Sttoh were nut rtufla, bat they may be 
regarded ad tho precursors of the iSulis. 'I'he hi*' 
torian al-Fukhrl, describing the ahatemfeua life ol 
the first Khalifa, says that they endeavoured by this 
sell “restraint In wean the nisei from the infill uf 
the flesh. Thin is reading ii Inter idea into a much 
earlier practice, which was origin,dly designed simply 
aj a more aucnraUi following of the Prophet, who was 
unable to enjoy any luxury or splendour ; but it 
shoos that later generations were inclined to ascribe 
a more definitely ascetic motive U> tin* affectedly 
simple life of the earlier Muslims, and no doubt that 
early pniitanism, misunder*lend by later ages, con¬ 
tributed to spread asceticism, 

A1 Qushayn (cited Browne : Lit, Hut, of Pcr*ia t 
L pp. 297 ft), after referring to the * 4 Coppanicnu ” 
and ** Followers ,f of the first uge of Islam, t hen 
mentions the ** aseeti.o " or 11 devotees ’ as Lho elect 
of a later ago, those who were most deeply concerned 
with mattern of religion, and finally the Sufis as thuao 
elect of still later times, “ whose souls wereset on tiod, 
and who guarded (heir hearts from the disasters of 
heedless no ts. 1 * Historically this is an error, for the 
saint j of tarly Islam were inspired by a spirit of strict 
adherence to the traditions! life ol their desert 
ancestors and rejected luxury a* an 11 lunovation/ 1 * 
very much the same spirit us that observed in the 
ancient Hebrew propheu \ whilst the Sufis were no 
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enthusiast* lor tradition, but eschewed bodily in* 
dulfTtur* ft« an entanglement of the flesh w hich 
hindered tin- progress of Lh e spirit, so that they w er * 
in no sense the successor* of tbe “ Tom pardons/’ 
Hut wort: influenced by new idea* unknown to early 
Islam, \ el -suporfidully the results were very much 
alike, and this caused the two to be connected, and 
Helped the later custom of connecting the oarly 
puritans wiLlj the aseetfc* of a subsequent nge. In 
i?* curliest form, alto, Islam made a strong appeal to 
the mo Live of iear, un appeal not hared on divine 
flu verity so much aa on divine justice and on man’s 
coneciouancas o! his own iinfnhiesj and miworthJ* 
tm«s, and on the fleeting passage of the life lived in 
this present world. There was an intense concentra- 
tien on the Day of Judgment and cm the perils of the 
Binner, a teaching which U perceived in the Qur’an 
even by the moat casual reader: but all this was not 
altogether congenial to the Arab, although he in 
pnetiy certainly inclined towards a tone of sadness. 
TUo inevitable result of this teaching was asceticism 
in the puritanical seme, or, perhaps w« should say, 
a lone nf severity in religion. 

Jnrai, one of the greatest Persian fluthoritiea on 
Suffom, tellu ns fclmt the name Sufi " was first 
applied to Abu Bazhina (d. 1S2), on Arab of Kufa who 
a|M*at the greater part, of His life in Syria, and is typical 
of the early Islamic devotee who followed the 
simplicity of the Prophet’s life and was deeply 
influenced by the Qnr'nnie taw-Mug about sin 
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judgment, and I lie brief passage of earthly life. 
Similar devotees, claimed as Sufis by later Sufi 
writer*, but more properly devotees who were their 
precursor*, appear in the course of the Und century, 
such as Ibrahim b, Adham (<L ltf2), Da’ud of Tayy 
(d. 10b 1, Fudnyl of l lynd (d. 188), Ma’ruf of Karldi 
(d, 200), and others, both men and women. Amongst 
these there Was gradually evolved ibe beginnings of an 
ascetic theology in traditional sayings and narratives 
of their lives and conduct, n kftgiology which lays 
great emphasis upon their penances and self mortifi* 
cation. Of this material the moat important is the 
recorded teaching of Ma’rnf of Karkh, from which 
we may quote the definition of Snlisin as ” the 
apprehension of divine realities,” which, in a slightly 
altered tense perhaps, becomes the keynote of later 
Sufism. 

Can we truce the origin of thtse early reduces T 
Von Kramer {Berrseh, p. 67) considers this type as 
a native Arab growth developed from pro-Islamic 
Christian influences. Christian man :ls fid mi we know 
WHS familiar to the Arabs in the country fringing the 
Syrian desert and in the desert of Sinai: of this we 
have evidence both to Christian writers like Xilus and 
In the pro-Mamie poets, us in the words of Irnru 
1-Qays :— 

■* Friend, sec the lightning—it flashed smd is gone, 
like the flashing of two bands on a crowned pillar: 

Did its blaze Hush forth t or wan if the lamp of a 
monk who poured oil on the twisted wick 1 " 
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Thf hermit 1 * life was known even in Arabia 
and tradition relate* that' Muhammad received iiij 
Gr»t Hill when he hod retired to the rave of LEira and 
woa living at, u recluse there, returning periodically 
to bla home anil taking bank food with him to th« 
cuve (el. Bukhari : flahifi, 1.}, It seems ILkoty. indeed, 
that the early recluses of Islam Were inspired by the 
example qf Christian nionasticism, either diryyUv 
or through the medium of Muhammad’* traditional 
retirement. But these recluses were not uumeruiiA, 
and admittedly negied the Cjur’anie fumiuaml to 
marry (Qur. 24. 32), 

Thus tbn earlier asceticism shows the character 
of devout quietism, qf a puritanical atotmetic* from 
display of wealth end from self-indulgence, of a 
strict simplicity of hie rather than of a voluntary 
poverty and umn.ifieuth.jj. of occasional retirement 
from the world, and only in rare instance* qf the 
permanent adoption of the hermit, life. An instance 
or thin type occurs in Abu MAbbas j.s-Sab(i (d. 184), 
son of the KbaliJ lUruriu r-Knshtd, who renounced 

rank imd fortune for a life of meditation and retire¬ 
ment. 

In the latter part of the 3rd cent, we begin to find 
evidences or ft » ntw Sulism,” was in&piicd hy 

religious ideals other than those which lmd been 
dominant In early Islam, and which developed f Tl ,nj 
those ideals a theology of i U own, which tor s long 
tune woa not admitted as orthodox. Asceticism 
ltd! occur, but whilst, on the one band, it begins to 
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take a more definite character in the deliberate Peking 
of poverty ami mortification, it is, on Lbe other hand, 
relegated lo a subordinate place ns a merely p 
puratory stage hi the tfufi ILTo, which b3 technically 
described aft a " journey.’' Poverty, which amongst 
the early Muslima wu* esteemed simply in so far as it 
reproduced the modes L lif© of the Prophet and hi a 
companions, ami was ;t standing protest against the 
seeulnrisation of the Umayy oda r now assitimed greater 
pro min cure as a devotional eiercise, a change which 
appears definitely in iVud ol-Tu’i (d. IBB), who 
limited hie possessions to a rush mat, a brick which 
he used as a pillow, and a leather water bottle. In 
later Sufism poverty takes a position of great promi¬ 
nence ? the terms faqir , “ poof man,” and dorwjUA, 
” mendicant,” become synonyms for 11 Sufi,” But 
in Sufi teaching religious poverty doe.* not mean 
absence of possessions only : it implies th© absence of 
all interest In earthly things, the giving up of ail 
participation in earthly possessions, and desiring God 
as the only aim of desire. So mortification i* the 
lubjugation of the evil part of the animat soul, the 
naff which i< (he seat of the Lust and pillions, anil 
to the weaning of the soul from material interests, 
a "dying to self mid to the world ” as a beginning 
of a living to Ood. 

What wn* the s iurce of the theology developed in 
the newer Sufism T Undoubted]y this was neo¬ 
platonic, as has been proved by Dr. Nicholson 
{Selected Poems from the Diwon of Shatotf-i- Tabriz t 
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Cafttb,, IS 98, and The Mystic* of I Mam, loiul 1911), 
and by Prof, Browne {Literary Hist, of Persia, Lend., 
IflftS, I'litip, xiii-j, and format pari of tJiu influence 
lrhii-b cam* into Islam „f, the introduction of Greet 
philosophy under Llm ‘AbbasM*. But ili in plilU)- 
sophy and other cultural trammiaduiifi direct Greet 
influence was preceded by im indirect influence 
brought to boar through Syriac and Por-nan. an it 
*■» also in n go- pintonic theology, for neo-Platonic 
influences had already Inset. brought to bear upon 
the Syrians end Persians in the pm-Islamlc period. 
In the for® fro Of of the later direct influence mmt 
be placed the so-called Theotoyy of Aristotle, which it 
ii bo exaggeration to describe as the most prominent 
and the widest circulated manna! of neoplatonism 
Which has ever appeared. ft is v as we have already 
etatedf an abridged translation of the lari three books 
of Ffotifflu* Ennead*. Now the mysticism of 
Plotinus is philosophical ami no < TtfitgUnu, bat it 
lends IfeHdf to a theological interpretation very 
easily, ju.it as neo-PfaionUiu os a whole very readily 
became a theological system In the hfttuia of 
Jamblichns, of the pagans of Harmn, and such Qhe ; 
and the Sufis were inclined to maJcc this application 
whilst the folatifa confined themselves to its piiilo’ 
sopbtcal side. It seems probable that, the influence 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius was hrought to bear upon 
Iriam about the same time. The P^udo-DJonydan 
WTriings eonsm of four treatises, of which two, a 
treatise On Mystical Theology - j n flvs) 
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ami a twatfre 11 On rhe Name* of God ” in thirteen 
rhnpiera, have been the chief source of Christian 
Plentiful theology, The first reference to these 
writing ncrm* in A.D. 532, when theclaim wa» made 
that they wore Lfae work of Dionysius, the 
Areopapte, a pupil of Si. Paul, or at least rnprosent 
km teaching. In several pieces the writer rites 
rfitmLiic-iis as his teacher, ami ibis enabler' tut to 
identify the source ft* a Syrian monk named Stnjfowi 
Bur Swdiiiii, who wrote under the name ol [In-milieus 
<rf. Wmun. fittt <MmL IL 8W-291), This Bar 
SudalU m abbot of a convent- at Ed("^ f and was 
involved in controvoray with James of Saragll, *o 
that wp may refer the writing to the latter parr of 
the 5th century AJ»- They were translated Into 
Sytaic very soon after their litsl appearance in Greek, 
and, ns familiar to Syriac Christians, most have 
be crime indirectly known to tku Muslims. We have 
nu direct evidence ns to their tramlutiou into Arabic, 
but Mai gives fragments of oilier work* of Bar Sudaili 
which appear in Arabic MSS. in his Spiwl<ji#*i 
fiii. 7U7). The tradition*! vlc-w- of the 
reiiti ions between Sufism arid philosophy if described 
in the anecdote died liy Prof, Browne (far //of. of 
fVi'jid, il, 2G1. tmm Althing -ol the Snfi Abu 
Sa'ld h. Ahi l-Klmyr (<L HI A.fl.=lOiy A.IU, who 
b said to have met and conversed with Ebn Sina ; 
when they parted Abu Sa'id #aid of fbn Sin*, “ What 
1 *ee, he knows, 11 whilst Bn Sinn said, ■' What I 
know, be aces,'' 
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But there were other influences of a secondary 
character ot work in ‘Iraq and Pmi 8 whioh burotna 
important when w* re member (hat it wan the 
subject population of those parts which had, to a 
liirg* extent, rcpfnnid fho Arriba as the louder* of 
U]am during tho'AbhmU period. In connection 
Klth the Sufii prohibly cnuinot ref nr miy iiiflupnun 
to the Zoroafltriart religion proper, which hud a non* 
osci-hr and national charactert but the Manlohwan 
and Miiadokiio religion*, the two “free churches” 
Perfl ‘°i <how a definitely ascetic tone, and when 
W6 rtnf1, ft8 " lhe c * fic > < hat. many of the early r,mt, 
were converts from Sfcroagfct fantom , or the sons of SUr h 
converts, we art* indinwl to euspcci that, though pm- 
fusing that recognised religion, they were in all 
probability actually Zindi&> that is to nay **rotly 
lierctnv and initiates of the Manif ha'un or MastioUte 
sect making external profession of the more re 
cogtiised cult, as was the common practice of these 
Zirtdf-j*. -Vote must also be made of the Gnostic mftii- 
Wtcee transmitted through the Saniya of! he fen eonmry 

«!f“ “ d “*■*• «“ a. Ihrr an 

C»1W to dladllgaiah (hem r n „„ 

of Hamm. Tbo Safi Marat „f Karkll , [U 
.00 of Mia, parem. A ,„, ^ 3jn mnK n(>[ 

““ probability of Baddhi,, ioflorr™, [or Baddhwt 
propaganda had boon uitivo in pral,l am i c Uac j0 
P "* l ‘ “ ni1 TT »oroxiflna. fin,Idhi., 

««ru-. misled la Ifalth. and it ilS aotowortey tho , 

• o«*to Ibrahim h. Adbun (d. 108 —cf. aupra) la 
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traditionally described as a prince of Balkb who left 
bis throne to become a darwish, On closer examina¬ 
tion, however, it does not appear that Buddhist 
Influence cun have been very strong, ns there are 
essential differences between &ufi and Buddhist 
theories. A superficial for cm bianco exists between 
the Buddhist nirmoa and the f<tna or re-absorption 
of the Eton! in the Divine Spirit of Sufism- But the 
Buddhist doctrine represent* the soul *6 losing its 
individuality in the passionless placidity of absolute 
quiescence, whilst the Sufi doctrine, though -1 jo 
teaching u loss of indiv iduality, regard# ever In suing 
life a. ; . consisting in thi* ecstatic non temptation of liie 
Divine Beauty. There is urn Indian parallel to /ana, 
but it la not in Buddhism, but in the Vedantic 
pantheism. 

It is generally accepted that the first exponent of 
Sufi doctrine was the Egyptian, or Nubian, PAu 
»-A r un I'd. 215 * 246 ), ft pupil of the jurist Malik b, 
'Aims, who lived at tile lime when Uiuro was much 
percolation of Hellenistic influence into the Islamic 
world. He was indeed nearly contemporary with 
’Abdullah, the bod of Moymuin, whose work we have 
already noticed. Dhu n- Nun's teaching was recorded 
end systematized by td-Junnjd ol Baghdad \d , 207), 
and in it appears essential doctrine of Sufism, as of 
all mysticism. in the teaching of fmeAcrf, the final 
union of the soul with God, a doctrine which is 
expressed in a way closely resembling the neo 
Platonic teaching, save that in Sufism the means 
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whereby this mwu in to he attained Is not by the 
exercise of the inUiuivc faculty of rewtui but hy 
piety and devotion. Still the two come very dose 
when we find in t.ho tciutoj!* of the luter philosophers 
that tho highest exercise of reason oonaits!^ in the 
intuitive apprehension of the eternal verities rather 
than in any other activity of the intellect. AJ* 
Junajd ia eta ted by Jutni in have lieen a Persian, and 
it ia chiefly in Persian bunds that the doctrine* of 
Sufism develop and turn towards pnnthalanL Both 
agnoaUtnim and pantheism aro present, practically 
tn the later ueoDafanUm ; agnosticism «s regards 
the nntnowfthlo First Cause* the God from the Agent 
Intellect is an emanation, a doctrine which develops 
in the teaching of the philosophers and of the 
Isms'Jlmri* and kindred sects; hut Safi reaching 
centres its attention upon the lmowable God, which 
llu? philosopher would describe a* tho Agent Intellect 
or Logos, and this develops more usually In a 
pantheistic direction. The doctrines thus developed 
and expressed by al-Jonajd were boldly preached 
by his pupil. Oth-Shihli of Knrasan (d. 33»). 

Alllvwjn b. Mansur ai-ffallaj (d, 3fj 9) ^08 a 
follow'Student of ash-Shibli, and shows Sufism „ 
allied vifli extremely unorthodox elements. Bo 
wo* of Znroastrian descent and closely in touch with 
the Qnrniatittns, a «d aeema t , 0 have hold those 
doctrine which nre usually associated with the i/hulut 
or extreme Shite, sticl, ns twwmfeiwtftm. in- 
coremtion, etc. Be was pat to death an a luetic f or 
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de,luring “ t the truth’', thus identifying himself 
with Ood_ The accounts given of him show grunt 
difference* of opinion : for the most part the earlier 
historians. approaching the subject from an orlhudin 
stand-point, represent him as a wily conjurer who by 
pretended miradet; gained a number of adherents, 
but. later Sufi writers regard him iu a saint and martyr 
whit suffered because he disclosed the great secret of 
the union between (he kouJ and God, The doctrine 
of Aafuf, or the incarnation of God in the Ini man 
body, w-aa one of the cardinal tenet- of the <thulut r 
According to ai-IIalhij, man is essentially divine 
boeanw* ho wits regaled by Goil in his own image, and 
that is why, in tjur. ‘1, 33, God bids the angel:' worship 
Adam, In Aufuf, which Is treated os hue A id liking place 
in this present lift-, the deity of God out res the human 
jkjuJ in the -ame way that the non] at birth enters the 
body. This teaching is a fusion of the old p re-I atomic 
Pcrri an belief s us to incarnation and the philosophical 
theories of neo-Plutonism, of the Intellect or rational 
amt] nr spirit, as it is in,-re commonly called by 
E EjijylL3.il writers, t in pari added to the mi uni soul 
a* an emanation from the Agent Intellect, to which 
it will ultimately return and with which it will hit 
united M. MuftiunoD: ITfoiA (if- Tatcasin. Paris, WlS). 
This is an extremely interesting ftlnstratino of the 
fusion of oriental and HnUeni-uh- elcnmiUx in Sufism, 
and show* that the theoretical doctrines of Sufism, 
whatever (bey may have borrowed front Persia, and 
India, receive their interpretativo hypotheses from 
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aeo-Fltitontem. It ia interesting also as shewing in 
the person of al-H&littj a meeting-point between the 
Sufi and the- philosopher of the Isttna’iliaii school. 

Very similar was the teaching of Abu Vu^id or 
Bay arid of Eistam (d, !J60j ( who wtiaahoofZoroasirfan 
descent.. The pantheistic element to very dearly 
defined : ** God,” he arid, * J isnn unfathomable ocean " ; 
he himself wth the throne of God, the preserved 
Tablet, the Pen, the Ward—all images taken from 
the Qur'an—Abruhum, Sloaas, Joans, and Gabriel, 
tor all who obtain true, being are absorbed into God 
and become one with GnU. 

Pantheistic views and the doctrine of Aului occur 
frequently in Sufi teaching, hot they are by no me tins 
universal. Indeed, we cannot make any accurate 
statement of Sufi doctrine in detail, bttt only of 
general principle and tendencies, The Sufi* do not 
form a sect, but arc simply devotees of mystical 
tendencies spread through all the branches of the 
MuitUm community. In the 3rd cent, they are moat 
prominent amongst the ShiHun, and so Shi'ito views 
seem to be incorporated in Sufism, bat they form 
no integral pari of it. Precisely nimllar conditions 
occur in Christianity where mysticism has flourished 
in the extremer Protestant ictus as well us in the 
con tempi a live orders of the Catholic Church, and, 
in spite of theological difference*, has a very consider¬ 
able .uuouiit of common material. Only it must be 
noted that no basis of mysticism exists unless, sum* 
mob rotation* between the human soul and God ore 
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pro-supposed. ait are suggested by fieo-Phtonism. 
Christian mysticism. in the true sense, does not begin 
in die West mi til the works of the Pseudo-Diooysiu* 
were translated into Latin in the Oth tent. A.l>., and 
Muslim myntjdUQ dales from the translation of the 
Tktnloq y of Arittotk . On the other hand, it must also 
be noted that mysticism exercises a strong modi' 
tying influence on theology generally. The tendency 
ol mysticism is towards a Intitmlinurian type: it is 
consequently opposed, oonseknuly or uncunsoiouidy, 
to definite dogmatic teaching and so to apeculutive 
theology and philosophy. 

fluperfldally Muslim mysticism seems to be organ¬ 
ised like a sect. Reference Is often made to the 
■carious 14 grades ” of Sufis. But those ore not 
official grade- like those of the l.-iTt:a‘ilian» and similar 
bodies, but denote successive Btagca on the path of 
personal holiness: it is no more than n fanciful 
terminology', perhaps borrowed from some of the 
awts liecftUBB it seemn that Sufism flourished earliest 
and most freely in some of the exLromcr iiUi'ite 
groups. It was, and is, most usual for the beginner 
in tile path of holiness to put himself under the 
direction of some experienced spiritual guide,, who acts 
as hi.- It itlhT, and is known as ahfikh, mu rshid, or 
pit. In many cases this pupilage Involves absolute 
and blind obedience to the lunch er, bc< uiims the re* 
nuticiutiob of personal wishes and inclinations and 
all that can be described its snlf-will is one of the 
forms of abnegation required of those who sock to 
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be wean f}d from earthly interests. From t he grouping 
o! devotees Around «>me prominent teacher him arisen 
the foundation of dax wi sh confraternlii^. i«> mittimus 
*® •ortalitif’i i>f laytuen, who pursue t.heir secular 
occupations and meet from time to time for religious 
Mswhes and instruction, and sometime? at permanent 
communities living in strict obedience under a. sheikh. 
Traces of such monastic institutions appear in 
Damascus about 150 AM, and in Khurasan some 
fifty years later. None of the existing orders of Islam, 
however, seem to be of so early a date. tV<? hear of 
a sheikh Alifaii (circ, l lit), whose fiiuine hi at Jed da, 
and who i* the reputed (onadvr nf the A! wanly* 
community, a body now existing only as a sub¬ 
division of the BifaHte order. There arc al eo order* 
known as the AcfAaffliya, Batiamiyo, ami Saqatiun,, 
which trace their origin to Ibrahim h. Aciham <ef. 
above), to Bay arid BaeLaml, and to Sari .^Saqatl 
respectively, but whoso real origin is uncertain. 

In the tSfch century we arc on surer ground. There is 
no reason to question the claim of the Bifa J itc order t<* 
trace Its foundation to .I6w l-'Abba* Ahmad b. l AU 1- 
liman l AU ihn Abi l- K Abbot Ahmad Rija'i (d. 378), a 
native of the village of l'mm Ahidit, near Mu* junction 
nf the Tigris and Euphrates. In hi* lifetime he gut bored 
a large body of disciple*, whom he incorporated in an 
order in 576, the members living in community under 
a sheikh, to whom they owed unquestioning obeilieuott, 
hut having also, like other orders, a number of lay 
adherents. Dying without issue the headship of 
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hia order panned to his brother's family. It 
to-day In two main branches {i.) the Alwaniya, 
•Imidy mentioned, and (ii.) the Git.awi, who are best 
known from their association with the ceremony of the 
daict/», at which the sheikh lined to ride over the 
prostrate bodies of his followers, Of nil the orders 
now nourishing in Egypt it is the one most inclined 
u. fanatical observances at its :ikr or prayer-meeting, 
the members cutting Liiemselros, driving sharp 
Skewers and knives into their bodies, swallowing 
snakes, etc., and in prayer allowing the name of (Jod 
ortrepaated to been mi- at last no more than a half 
articulate groan. They are usually distinguished by 
block turbans The Qadariyu doim -Abdu J-Qudir 
Jilam (d. 501) ns their founder. At their sikr there 
Is none of the fire-eating, serpent-swaHowing, or 
fldf-mutUatmn of the Itifa'iten, but only the name of 
Ood fs repeated, always dearly enunciated and 
followed by u pause. Tin* Itodawiyo were founded 
by Abu l-l’ito Ahmad (d. <575), whose shrine in at Tanra. 
in Lower Egypt. The rifrr ■» of „ fl0 ber kind, the 
Divine name being repeated In a loud voice without 
cutting, fire eating, etc. The Mnwlawiya or dancing 
darwishes were founded by the Persian mystical poet 
Jaiaiti d*r<in Itumi, the author of the poem known a* 
the I/asonw, The SyArwordiya trace their origin 
to SMhabu d-Din, a pantheistic .Sufi of Baghdad, who 
was put to death by Sal ad in in $87, 

In each of these order* a special course of instroe- 
tion has taken a mom or t«W coDventiomd form, and 
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there have been certain great teachers whose writing* 
have come into use as insinuate, ami an have impressed 
their views upon Sufism generally. Yet the fact 
remains that Sufi teaching is easeni iully eclectic, and 
c*jq be formulated only In broad principles and 
tendencies, Of th<&6 the following seem to bo of 
most general application :— 

(L) God alone exist* ; God is the only reality, all 
else la 1Hnaive. This U the Safi rendering of the 

doctrine of the unity of God. Strictly speaking 
“ God ” here signifies the Agent Intellect, that is to 
any, the revelation of God who in Himself is unknow¬ 
able, but the Sufi doe* not make thin philosophical 
distinction dear, or else deliberately regards the 
revelation of God as God. Bnt in man there 1* a 
rational soul, which is to God as a mirrored image is 
to the object which it reflect*, and ia capable of 
approaching the- Divine reality. As other than God 
is merely Illusive it is obvious that it knnwtadge of 
God the Reality cannot be attained by the medium 
of created things, and than the Sufi* were led, like the 
DCO-l'lat oiiiiTs, to attach greater value to immediate 
intuition by the rational aotil than to the use of 
arguments, and eg to place direct revelation above 
what in ordinarily described as reason, This is » 
line of development common to all forms of mysticism, 
end results in & preference for ecstasy or similar 
spiritual experience above the record of past re¬ 
velation e* given in the Qur’an, The doctrine of 
ecfltaay {hal or maqama) was first formulated by Dim 
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D-Nun f and Implies fan* or l> pawing away,” i.o.. 
Insensibility to the thin^ of thi* world, and finally 
baqn or " continuance! ” in God- tFmudly this ex¬ 
perience is accompanied by loss of rtujmution, though 
this in out always the ea^, and there are many 
legends of Sufi saints which represent thetu as totally 
unconscious of violence of wounds; and this ii not 
confined to legend, for most extraordinary sufferings 
are endured, apparently with perfect placidity, by 
darwisbes at the present day, perhaps in accordance 
with psychological law* which are imperfectly under- 
stood, and this Is the underlying idea io the esercisos 
undergone by the Hlfa'i (Lirwisbc* and others. The 
exercise known tu sikr [dhihr) or l * remembering 
in accordance with the command in Qur, 33, 41, 
“ to member God often,” 1= ait attempt to make an 
advance towards the ecstatic state, it wii:-? perhaps 
under Sufi influence that we find philosophy inclining 
to prefer knowledge obtained by immediate intuition; 
It was certainly under such Influence that ecstasy Is 
treated as a means of obtaining such direct appro* 
he muon of truth in the later philosophers. 

ftyj The Sufi doctrine of God aa the only reality 
has a direct bearing not only on creation but also on 
the problem of good and eviL As a thing can oniy 
be known by its opposite, light by darkness, health 
by sickness, being by non-being, so God could only 
bo made known to man as reality contras tod with 
non-reality, and the mingling of these two opposites 
produces the world of phenoma in which light is made 
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knowu bj a background of dwkncej. which darkness 
h °“*y *h® absence of light■ or, M being pro- 

L-eed* by Aucoeaaive omonatinnA from the first Canto, 
and becomes weaker or lew real in each emanation ui 
it recedes further from the great Reality, it 
incidentally becomes more perceptible as ii becomes 
fesi real. Thus evil, which is merely the iteration 
of the moral beauty of the Reality, appears in the 
laieht emanation as the unreal but kground which 
is the me vi tab Jo result of a projection of the emanation 
from the First Cause, who is entirely fjood, into a 
world or phenomena. Bril is therefore not real, it 
ic merely the result, the inevitable result, of the 
mingling of reality with unreality. In fact, this is 
implied in the doctrine that all other than Gml u 
unreal. 

(iii.j The aim of the soul is union with God. This 
doe trine of fnu'AiJ, as wo hare seen, received early ex¬ 
pression in Muslim mystic theology. Dr. Nicholson Is of 
opinion that “ t he Sufi conception of the passing away 
{/antij of individual self in universal being i s certuinjy 
. « . of Indian origin. Its first great exponent 

was the Persian mystic BflytuJd of BUtArn, who may 
have received it of his teacher, Abb * A|j 
(Seinde,”) (Nicholson: Jfysftn «/ Jdam, p . it., 
Bm this is only on6 particular way of presenting u 
doctrine which ha* u much wider range and is present 
in oil mystical touching, including that of the qi»- 
Piateniatn. In the highest sense it is the basis of 
Sufi ethics, for the tttminum tanum is defined as rbe 
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qnioti of tin: in di vidual soul w iiii God, ami all in pood 
which helpii towards this, all is ptiI wliirli retards it. 
and i tiij is Lrtju of Cbristiau and ;i!J other forms of 
mystieium equally. VVt* cannot Huy definitely that 
the doctrine t .( the unitive state is burrowed from 
neo-Platonism, from. Buddhism. or from GnusLn.-jsm ; 
it is the common property of id], and is the natural 
mn elusion from the my a ties premises ns to the nature 
of God and of the human soul. It may well be that 
certain present at ions of this doctrine show Indian 
detail^ hut in thin an in all other parts of Sufi upeou- 
tation it sterns that the constructive theory employed 
io forming a theological system was nvo-Ptaluruc; 
even in mysticism the Greek mind exercised it* 
influence in analysing and constructing hypotheses. 

At quite an early age tin.' soul's di.-sire for union 
with itn- Jiii-ine source began to be clothed in terms 
bombed from the expression of hitman love. With 
some bon it at! on we may say, perhaps, that this is 
distinctly oriental, although It was so only lm a moans 
of expressing ' desire which i* ebameteristio of all 
mysticism, \\ e find the j ;tine, at Inter period, 
though in a much more restrained fashion, in 
Christum mysticism, and it is nm easy to see the 
actual line of contact, if tiny. Perhaps wo must he 
content to regard it as independently developed as 
a means of expressing the bo til’s hinging. 

The rbii> of Sufi teaching was not without opposition, 
and this wns mainly on three grounds (i.) the Sufis 
advocated must ant prayer in the form of an censing 
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silent intercourse wiLh God, and by this tended to 
discard live fixed to fa trot or five obligatory prayer* 
at appointed Lours, one of the compulsory duties of 
Islam and one of its distinctive marks. Ultimately 
the Sufi position was that these fixed ritual obaer- 
TaureF wore for the people at Jnrgo who had not mad*? 
any advance in the deeper spiritual knowledge, hut 
■night be disregarded b j those who were inure mature 
in grace, a position which ts closely parallel to 
that attained by tbi- philosophers* (H) They 
introduced tittv or religious exercises, consisting 
in a continuous repetition of the name of God, 
a form of devotion unknown to elder blam, and 
consequently on innovation. And fiii) many of them 
adopted the practice of f<iiroii-ul, or complete de¬ 
pendence on God, neglecting all kinds of labour or 
trade, refusing medical aid in sickness, and living on 
alma begged from the faithful. All these were 
“ innovations, and ax such met with very definite 
opposition, mostly, no doubt, because they were 
repugnant to die sober tone of traditional Mom, 
which baa nJways been suspicious of oriental 
fa n a t i c i sm . Tho more serious objection, that it really 
dispensed with the religion of t be Qur’an is implied 
if not expressed; it introduced on entirely now 
concept of God and u new standard of religions 
valuta; if Sufi ideas prevailed the practices of the 
Muslim religion would be at best the tolerable and 
harmless usages of those who were not initiated 
into vita! religion. In fact, however, the philn- 
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tophicfl] principles brought forward by tbo noo* 
Platonic Aristotelian work* in general circulation 
wore 80 far influential and regarded us roconcileahle 
with the Qur'an that Sufism, in *o far tur it wu 
ncu-Platonic, did not appear to be destructive of Islam, 
but only at variance with customary usage. 

Nevertheless, Sufism was gonorally looked upon 
os heretical, not only from t.ho “innovations” wj 
have mentioned, hut because of the close alliance 
between I he doctrines of its erlxemer advocates and 
those of the more advanced Shi'ifcaa, It is indeed 
moat significant that it developed chiefly amongst 
the same element* which, gave the readiest bearing 
to philosophy and still adhered to Zoroastriun and 
Maadekite idea*. No doubt the ill repute of Sufiam 
was largely due to the bad company It kept. It was 
not until the time of &1-Ghazati (d. 508) that 
Sufism began to take its place in orthodox Islam. 
Al-Ghaxaii, left an orphan at an early age, had been 
educated by a Sufi friend, and, after becoming an 
A-h’jvriu- and as such acting as president of the 
N ariraito academy at Baghdad, found himself in 
spiritual difficulties, and spent eleven years in retire¬ 
ment and in the practices of devotion, with Lhe result 
that when he returned in ‘.vork a teacher in -l 4 D 
bis instruction was strongly leavened by mysticism, 
practical ly a return to the principles he had been 
taught in his early years. As al-Ghas&Li became in 
course of time the dominant mfluctu ■■ in Muslim 
sc holes Liriam, u mollified and orthodox Sufism was 
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Introduced into Sunni theology and has since held 
'4* own. At the same time he reduced Huiism to * 
oi lo.iitific /(tun, «ad gave, or rather supported. & 
terminology derived from Plotinus. Such a Sufism 
may be described m Muslim mystic theology purged of 
it* Shl'itc accretions This admission of a modified 
Sufism into the orthodox churc h of Islam toot place 
in the sixth century A.C* 

fn the fallowing century Sufism appeared in Spain, 
but there it arrived m tranamiued through an orthodox 
medium, and hence differs from Asiatic mysticism. 
The first Spanish Sufi sreuut to have been Muhyi 

i Hi i ihn Amin {d. U38h -who travelled Lti Asia and 
died at Damaacaa Oc w a * „ follower of Ibn Harm, 
ivlio, as W6 shall sec later, represents u system uf 
jonapnideuce of a type more reactionary even than 
that of Ibn Hanbal. fu Spain itself the leading 
Sufi Wits Ahdu I^ffaqq ibn Sab’in (d. mi7), who shows 
tl,H! mor * characteristic Spanish attitude of a Sufl 
who was also a philosopher, for Spanish Sufism was 
CArtttiLially speculative-. Like many other philo¬ 
sophers of the Muwahhfd period ho adhered out 
wantty to the Zah irites, the most reactionary party 
of tbc nKhmlnxy. 

In the 7th century, also, we have Jalalu dBin 
huwu (.1. *>.2J. who practically completes the guidon 
age of Sufism. Although a Persian he w*a ajj 
orthodox Sunni. He was a native of Bslkh, but bis 
father was compelled to leave that city and migrate 
w^tward, and finally settled at Q otl ya fleonlum), 
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where b< died* J ulaJ n d-Din had bti^n educated bj 
hifi father, and after hi* death he sought further 
infraction at Aleppo anil Damascus, Thera he came 
under the influence of Burbanu -f Tirmidb, 

wilt* had been one of hi* father's pupils, ^nd rnntiaurst] 
his training in Sufi doctrine#* After this teacher'* 
death ha came In touch with the eccentric but judutly 
Shams-i-Tobriz, a man of great spiritual power but 
illiterate, who left a grout Imprest on hie age by hi* 
tremetidous spiritual enthusiasm and tin* strange 
crudity of his conduct and character, li was after 
the death of Shmm-bTnbm that. Jalulii d-T'iti 
commenced his grant mystical poem, (lie 1/aanawi, 
* work chin'll has attained an extraordinary eminence 
and reverence throughout the whole of Turkish Islam. 
As already mentioned, Jatalu d-Din founded an 
order of Humi.sh<-> known us the Mawluwi order, or 
11 dancing darwiebeft,'" as they ore called by Europeans, 
The whole course of doctrinal Sufism begins with 
Dim u Mim ami ends with Jalalu d-Din ; latci writer* 
do little mutfi ihnii, repeat tlteir teaching in new 
literary form, and ri will tie BUtficicnt tu select a few 
typical examples. In the 8th cent, wv have l Ab<lu 
r-Hazzaq fd. 730), a pan: hektir Sufi who wrote a 
commentary on and defended the teaching of M uhiyyu 
d-I)iu ibnu l-'Arabi, Tic advocntvd the doctrine 
of fret* will on the ground that the human soul is 
an emanation from Hod, and so share* the Divine 
character. This world, be holds, w the heel possible 
world: differences In condition eiisi and justice 
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consists in accepting the^e and adapting things to their 
filiation ; ultimately all things will cease to eitat 
as they arc re-absorbed in God, the only reality. 
Men are divided Into three classes: the first contain* 
t he men of the world, whone life centto in self and who 
are indifferent toward* religion; a second 
cun tains the men of the reason, who discern God 
intellectually by his ext era id attributes and mani¬ 
fest at Jana i and a* * third class are the men of the 
spirit, who perceive God Intuitively, 

Although Sufism has now taken a recognised 
place in the life of I&hai, it wus nut allowed to 
pass without occasional challenge. The leading 
opponent wa* the lhinltslile reformer, Ihn XuymJy* 
|d. 728), who represented the reactionary but popular 
theology. lie rejected formal adherence to any 
school, die mis Bed all importance attached to Ijma 
or “consensu*” save that based on the agreement 
of the Prophet’s Companion*; he denounced the 
scholastic theology of al-Aah'iui and al-Ghasiili, and 
defined the Divine attdbntet on the lines laid down 
by fbn fimm, AC that lime the Safi iin-Nimf al- 
Manbfji was prominent In Cairo, and to him Ibn 
Taymiya wrote a letter denouncing the Sufi doctrine 
of ttfiAod as heresy, Prom this arose a qutirrd 
between the two rival forces of Main, traditional 
orthodoxy and mysticism, In the course of which 
Ibu Taymiya suffered per secution and imprison merit. 
Towards the end of hi* life, in 736, he issued a ftawa 
or declaration of opinion against the lawful a^as of 
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Gm reverence paid j<> the tom !>=? of saints and of tho 
Invocation of sainto, the Prophet himself included. 
In this ho was the precursor of the Wahibi reformation 
of the JSth rent. A.D, MSS. exist in which the worts 
of Ihn Taymiya are copied out by the hand of 
*Abdu i-Wahh&b, who wiw evidently a doso student 
of that reformer, ail of whose theories he reproduces. 

Afi-6'iaVoni of Cairo {d. 973} is typical of the 
later orthodox Sufi. He was a follower of Ibn 
'Arabj on general lines but without his pantheism. 
His writing are a strange mixture of lolty speculation 
and lowly superstition, his life was full of intercourse 
with jinn* and other supernatural beings. The 
truth, he states, is not to be reached by the aid of 
reason, but only by ecstatic virion. The vuli is the 
tnan who [wssessos the gift of illumination liiHam), 
or direct apprehension of tho spiritual, hut that 
grace differs from the inspiration (ttuAy) bestowed 
upon i he prophets, and the wali must submit to the 
guidance of prophetic revelations. All widiii are essen¬ 
tially under the qutb, but the qutb is inferior to the 
companions of Muhammad. Whatever rule {toriqa) a 
darwish follows he is guided by God, hut osh Sha'ranj 
himself prefurred the rule of aJ-Jtmayd The vtwying 
opinions of the canonist* are adapted to the different 
needs of men. Aah-Shu’rani was rhe founder of a 
darwtsb order which forms » sub-division of the 
Badawiya (tf. above). His writing have consider-' 
able influence in modern Islam, ami form the pro- 
gramme of those who advocate a □eo-SuJi reformation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


orthodox scholasticism 

The formation of au orthodox scholasticism within 
the Muslim church appears as a development spread 
over the 4ib*5th ennttirfeii of the Hijra (10- i I cent, 
A.D.J, and is in t hroe strata associated with the three 
leader*, al-AslCari, iil-BaqilonL and aMJhazali. Such 
a development, of course, is principally of interest 
for the internal history of Islam and the evolution 
of Muslim theology, but It had Us influence also «n 
the transmission of Arabic thought to Latin 
Christendom in two way*: (i.) directly, in that al- 
Ghaaali wns established as one of the great Arabic 
authorities when I in- Latins began to «mdy the 
interpret erf of Aristotle, and his teaching is quoted 
by St. Thomas Aquinas and other scholastic writers j 
and (ii.j indirectly, because aconsiderable purl of the 
work of I bit Bnshd (A vermes) takes the form of 
conf roversy against the followers of ftl-Ghaiall; hts 
Destructw n 0 / the Dettrurtion, for example, is a re¬ 
futation of al-Gb in all's DcttnuSim of the Philos 
pktrii It Huts becomes ittijn-fative to know sonic- 
Ibing about the position and teaching of al-Ghaaali 
■ad the influence* which prepared the way for his 
work. 
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Such a movement as orthodox scholasticism was 
inevitable. The portion ut the end of the third 

cc-juutp v, js quit,, impo^ilitik TUc orthodox Hualim 
adhered striorly to tradition, and entirely refused 
to admit *■ innovation » (frhfS*): he had been forced 
into this position as a reaction against his earlier 
ready acceptance of Plato and Aristotle as inspired 
teachers, fur tho later errors of tho Un'tseDitM showed 
»hat extremely dangerous cone lus to ns could be drawn 
by thnt^e who dime under Ilellnimtte influence, and 
tho more accurately the Greet philosophers were 
studied the worse the heresies gathered from them. 
Orthodox «bought held itself direful It aloof from th« 
Mu'tnziiitt'jj and philosophers on Uie one Hide, and from 
the Shiites and Sufis on the other, confining itself to the 
safe studies of Qur'an exegesis, tradition, and the canon 
law in which at Baghdad the reactionary infinnucfr 
of Ibn Hunbal was predominant. The whole o! the 
third century had been a time of reaction on tho pan 
of the orthodox, very largely due to the unfortunate 
attempt of al-Un’mua to force rationalism on lib 
subjects. Al-Ghazait tells us in his '‘Confessions*’ 
that some sincere .Muslims felt themselves hound to 
reject all the exact sciences ay of dangerous tendency, 
and so repudiated scientific theories as to eclipses of 
the snn und nmoa. All speculation lay under a ban, 
because it led to “ innovation" m belief or In practice; 
it was contrary to orthodoxy to use the methods of 
Grech philosophy to prove revealed doctrine ns much 
■a it was to Impugn it, for hath alike were innovations 
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<m trailiiioiiul usage; nothing was knnvrn of 
ii pirn uni matters save what u actually stated in the 
nf 1 an and tradition, and from thin nothing ecu id be 
deduced by the use of argument, for logic itself wm 
a Greek innovation, at tenet as applied to theology ; 
only that vtt known which was actually stated, and 
no explanation of the statement: was lawful. Thus, 
when Ahtn.id ibn ilnuhnl was examined by the 
inquisitors of ai-MVmnn be replied only by quoting 
the words of the Qur’an or tradition, refusing to draw 
any conclusions from these statements and admitting 
no conclusions drawn, keeping silence when arguments 
were proposed to him. and protesting that such ex¬ 
amination as to religious belief was itself an innovation. 

This position was hardly satisfactory to those who 
had inherited any part of the Hellenic trudllioti, 
mid it ultimately became mipoidble, An organic 
body which cannot adapt iteclf to its surroundings 
is doomed to decay. The Islamic state had sufficient 
vitality to meet the new conditions introduced by 
its expansion to .Syria and Persia, and now the time 
had come for Islamic theology to adopt itself to the 
new thought that was invading it. A a we havo seen, 
the philosophers at- Kindi and ai-Pambi were loyal 
Muslims, And had no suspicion that their investigations 
were leading to beret,ieiJ e<mdi^innfl,und such vv:i;i un¬ 
doubtedly the e.vse with the earlier Hu'taziliu** also, 
but results had jiuftified the orthodox in a suspicious 
Attitude towards “ argument ** {kalamh Sow, to winds 
the dose of the third century tb^ attempt U> find an 
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orthodox kaltm appears us a movement which 
originate^ with the Mit'la/iliies, of whom a auction of 
the more connmtfve&oughL to return to *n orthodox 
stand-point, and to nso iulatn In theology in defence 
of the traditional beliefs at gainst the heretical 
conclusions which wow in circulation. Following a 
somewhat later usage we may employ this term Italam 
to denote an orthodox phQo&Ophic&l theology, that 
ift to nay, one in which the methods of philosophy wore 
used, but the primary material was obtained from 
revelation, and thus one which was closely parallel 
with the scholastic theology of Latin Christendom. 

We have cited the name of aJ-Ash‘nri as repre¬ 
sentative of the first stage of this movement, hut it 
i* equally represented by the ciie temporary *J 
Mataradi in Samarqand and by at-Tahawi in Egypt. 
Of the*?, however, ut-Tahawi has quite passed into 
oblivion. For long the Ar-h'aritee and the Matar- 
iditeA funned rival orthodox schools of knUm, and 
xl-MatarbiJ o system still linn n certain vogue amongst 
Turkish Muslims, but the Ash'arite system U that 
which commands the wiliest assent. Theologians 
reckon thirteen points of difference between the two 
schools, all of purely theoretical importance. 

AkAj3h‘ari was born at Basra in 260 nr 270, and 
died at Baghdad about 3.10 nr 340. At first he was 
an adherent of the tf uHaciUtai, hut one Friday in 
A H. 300 he made a public renunciation of the views 
of that party, and took up a definitely orthodox 
position ; in the pulpit of the great mosque at Basra 
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he said, ** They who know mo know who t am; »a 
for those who do not know me, I am 'All b, fsma'li 
aJ-AsVnri. and I used to bold that the Qur'u/i wu» 
created, that the eyes of men shall not see God, and 
that we ourselves are the author* «f our evil deed! ; 
now I have returned to the truth : 1. renounce those 
opinions, and 1 take the enga-gemeut to refute the 
Idirtazilites and expose their infamy and turpitude ’* 
(Ibn KhalUkau, IL 3&8}, From this it will bo per¬ 
ceived that the doctrines Lhcn regarded as char- 
act eristic of the Mu*t;UiHtf-< were (L) that the Qur’an 
was created, (iL) the deuhd of the possibility of the 
beatific vision, and (iln) the freedom of the will. 

In the period after this change al-A sh'uri wrote a con 
traversal work against the Mu 4 taxi liter, which bears 
the name Kilab ash-Shark wa-t- Tafsil, " the book 
of explanation and exposition ” ; he was the author 
also of religious treatise* nailed Lum ** flash*-s'' 

Mujus 11 abridgment,'’ Idah al-Barkan " elucidation 
of the Kurban," and Tnl/iyi rj 41 iUnatruthms.” if is 
real importance, however, lay in founding a school 
of orthodox scholasticbin, afterwards more fully 
developed by al-BaqUani, and gradually spreading 
through the Muslim world, although strongly opposed 
on the one side by the faim if ah, who saw In its teaching 
the introduction of traditional beliefs limiting and 
restricting the Aristotelian doctrine, and «» the 
other side by the more reactionary orthodox, who 
disapproved the use of philosopliie:tl methods a* 
applied to theological subjects. Thh nso of pliiloso 
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pby in the explanation and defence of roUgiriii came 
to be known m Intum, and those who employed It 
wore called 

In i teal ini; with the old problems of Muslim 
theology, such as the eternity of the Qur'an, tins 
freedom of the will, etc., the Ash'imtea do aeom to 
have, produced a nwonuMo statement of doctrine, 
which yet safeguarded the main demands of orthodoxy. 

(®! As to the Qur’an they held t hat it was eternal In 
God, but its expression in words end syllables was 
treated in lime. This dots not of course mean that 
the expression was duo to the Prophet to whom it 
was revealed, hut to God, so that the doctrine of 
liter til inspiration was asserted in the striate* l form, 
Sot was it thus mealed when it was revealed, hot 
long before in remote age? when it was first uttered 
to the angels and 11 august beings,” and was after* 
would disclosed by the angel Gabriel to the Prophot 
Muhammad. This, which is now the orthodox 
belief, has filmklied an opportunity for controversy 
to Christians Mid modem rat in n abu ts, who have fixed 
upon the use of particular words, introduced into 
Arabic as hum words from Syriac, Persian, and 
Greek, and appear in the Qur'an : how, they ask, 
can it be explained that words revealed at a remote 
period Of past eternity, long before the creation of 
die world, as it is commonly asserted, show the 
influx-?' 'if foreign Ibii*h:i 2 w which wore brought to 
boar upon Arabic in the 7th cent. A.D. t and Muslin* 
apologists, who have always maintained the ub^lute 
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purity of Qur'anic Arabic as one of the evidence* 
of Divine origin, Mem In regard ihi* a* a serious 
difficulty. The view that Lhe Qur'an is eternal in 
tiibstauce, and tluin in substance revealed to the 
Prophet, who was left to express it in Ids own words, 
whirls would thereby show the limitations ■>( his time, 
■s not admitted by the orthodox. It will he noted 
ai.oi ■ hat the Ash “ante teaching evades and does not 
answer ail old difficulty : if the substance of th# 
Qur'an I# the wisdom of God and u eo-eternal with 
Him, oven ihough emanating from Him, wo have 
so rnet hiug other than God, namely. His wisdom, 
eternally existing with Him, and this can he repre¬ 
sented if parallel with the persons of the Christian 
Trinity, so as to Le Inconsiatfiit with the absolute 
unity of God. 

(&) This brings us to the attribute- of God generally. 
The- Ash'aritea in this controversy side with the 
traditional school again-it the philosopher.}. Of the 
ten Aristotelian categories they regard only two— 
existence, f.e., cut, and quality as objectively real; 
the other eight are merely relative characteristics 
(fliW) subjective in the mind of the knoweT, and 
having no objective reality. God has qualities— 
indeed, no Jem than twenty ore enumerated, but 
amongst these is mttkAahi/a, which U the quality 
of uniqueness in qualification, so that tho qualities 
and attributes ascribed to God mud either be such 
u cannot be applied to men, or else, if tho terms can 
be used of rreared beings, they inu.Ht have quite 
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different meanings* when applied 1 b God, and these 
.jnalitieB thus signified must Ik* such us coutd not he 
predicted of matt nr of any other created being, 
Thus* that Gin! hn» power and wisdom means that 
FIs* U almighty and omniscient in u way which could 
not possibly he stated of any men- In practice this 
works so that, no attribute can be applied to God 
anleHR it is expressly ho applied in the text of the 
Qur’an ; if it occurs there it may be o^ed. but must 
Op understood ns having a meaning other than such 
a term would have when used in the normal wav of 
men. It cannot be that Gorfe attributes differ from 
those of men. only in degree, as that Fie li wiser and 
more powerful than man, but they differ in their 
whole nature* It is noted also that God is qiyttm 
bi-n-tutfn, or " iubrisling in Efimnel!, ” that is to soy, 
independent of any other than Himself, and so God’s 
knowledge does net depend on the existence ©mature 
of the thine known. 

(c) As to freedom of the will. God creates power 
in the niau mid creates also the choice, and He thou 
crealea th* a- t corresponding to this power and 
choice. Thun the action in “ acquired " by the 
creature. 

Of the categories existence is the first sub strut am, 
anil to this the other predicnblw* are added : none uf 
these others ate separable or per re, they can only 
exist in the essence* It is admitted that Mich qualities 
exist in the <m# T but they are only adjuncts which 
come into being with the nit and go nut of existence 
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with it. Therefore the world consists erf entm or 
substances on which the mind refloats the qualities 
which are not In the r King itself hut only in the mind. 
Against the Aristotelian theory limr mat tor stiff ore 
tho imprest of form, he argue* that all inpieu is 
subjective in tbe mind : if all qualities fail out sub 
stance itself cease* to exist, and no substance b not 
permanent but transitory, which opposes tbe 
Aristotelian doctrine of the titeraity of matter. 

The substances pored red by us are atoms which 
Come into existence from vacuity and drop nut of 
existence a^aln, Thus, when a body more* from one 
position to another the atoms in the first position 
cease to be, and a group of new similar atoms wine 
into existence in the second position, so that move¬ 
ment involves a senes of annihilations and creations. 

The cause of these changes is God, the only par* 
mail out and iibp.idu.le reality. There id no secondary 
cause, as there are no lows of nature; in every case 
God acts directly upon each atom. Thu*, fire does 
not cause burning, but God creates a being burned 
when fire touch, h a Imdy, and the burning Is directly 
Hi3 worh. Ho in the freedom or the will, as, for 
example, when u muri writes, God gives the will 
to write and cauflt:n the apparent motion of the pea 
and of the hand. and abo directly create* the writing 
which seems to proceed from the pen. 

Existence is the very self of the thing. This is 
peculiar to at Ahtruri and his folio worn: all others 
hold existence to be the state fAdfi accessory to the 
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essence, but in o]-Aah*ari it is the essence, Ho God eilati, 
and His existence id the self i ( ay*) of His essence. 

Such a system involves rthirai dUflea ltf i^ ; it 
appears that there ciiii L?e no responsibility if tlmre is 
no connection between action end thin net done. Ai 
Aalrarl replied Quit there in a unity in the will of God, 
to that cause and effect ere not isolated as though 
independent aluxiu, but all j* disposed according to 
a Divine plan. This ansa er, however, can hardly be 
regarded ae adequate. 

This system is an attempt to deul with tbe diffl- 
eulties raised by philosophy, but ;dAnh‘ad considers 
it preferable that the difficulties should never be 
raised, and so strongly urges that the mysteries of 
philosophy should never be discussed with the 
multitude. W# shall see the same conclusion set 
forth by the later philosopher of the West, but on 
a somewhat different ground ; they regarded the 
mysteries of philosophy as containing the supremo 
truth, for which the multitude wa* not ripe, niid so 
they should not he discussed publicly, as the people 
were not able to understand ; but jil-Asb'uri M T mi 
rather to regard these m y^i erkj- as lively to be not 
edifying, as introducing question* which are of small 
importance compared with the groat truths of rt* 
relation. 

The Ash-'orite system thus described was completed 
by al-Bnqiltml {d. 103), hut It did not become general 
until It was popularised by al-Gha/aJi in the Ea*t 
and by fbn Truuart in the West. 
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AI-MiitaridJ, of Sainurqaiid war a contemporary of 
aJ-Ash^afl, and reached very similar results. Amongst 
the points peculiar to al-Mntnridi we may dote (u) the 
attribute of treating has been an attribute of God 
from all eternity, but this attribute Ls distinct from 
tbe thtng created ; (ft) Creatures have certain choice 
of action, Bhd for the t hings dune by t his choice they 
are rewarded or punished; good actions are only 
done by the pleasure (Wrta) of God, Imr bad actions 
are not always by His pleasure; fc) Ability to do the 
action goes with tin* wilt and the act, so that the 
creature cannot, have an action imputed un him u 
task which b not m his power, 

He agrees with &1-Aah‘ari in bolding that the world 
and nit it contain* bare been created by God from 
nothing : it consists of substances and attribute*. 
Tlie substances exist in themselves, either as com¬ 
pounds, such as bodies, or as non-compounds, as 
essences which are indivisible. Attribute® have no 
separate existence, but depend for ! heir exiitcace on 
bodies or essences. God is not essence, nor attribute, 
nor body, nor anything formed, bounded, numbered, 
limited, nor compounded. He cannot be described 
by makiy* (quiddity), nor kayfiya (modality} \ He 
doe* not exist in time or place, and nothing resembles 
Him or is on Bide His knowledge nr power. He has 
qualities from all eternity existing in His essence; 
they sre not He nor Ls He other than they, 

For some time the Ash'an tea had to meet keen 
opposition and oven persecution, and it was not until 
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the middle of the 5th cent, that they cattle to bs 
admitted generally as orthodox Mtudfnu. Their 
triumph wait assured in 459 A.0., when Kit:am al- 
Hulk, the wazir of Alp Arshut, founded at Baghdad 
the Nizami te academy an a theological college of 
Aah'axite teaching. Still tfao Hauludites raised 
occasional riots, and demonstrated against those whom 
they regarded a- free thinkers \ but these wer<* put 
duwn by authority, and m 510 the Khalit himself 
attended the Aah'ariie tortures. The Mu'tozilites 
were now merely a survival ; as broad church theo¬ 
logians they had fallen into general disrepute in the 
eyes of the orthodox, and they were equally disliked 
by the philosophers as detective in their adherence 
to the Aristotelian system. The educated fell now 
into three broad groups: on the one hand were the 
orthodox, who came under the influence of al-Ad^ari 
or ul-Matandi; on the other wet*? thoao who accepted 
the doctrines of the philosophers, and in the third 
place were those who rejected all philosophy, and 
confined their attention solely to Qur'an tradition 
and the canon law, And who should not be excluded 
from the ranks of the educated, although their 
studies ran in somewhat narrow lines. 

The final triumph of the A Jr ante theology was 
the work of abtfharafi (d. 500). Ho woe boro at Thu 
in 45(1 (- iflSA A.D.) 5 curly left an orphan he was 
educated by a Sufi friend, and then attended the 
school at Noisabnr. As his education progressed he 
cut loose from Sufi influence and bwanno an Ash'aritc, 
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*ud in 48-1 he wan apjiointed president <d rite N usmiite 
Academy at Baghdad. Gradually, however, he bt 
wra* a prey to Hjiirltiiftl unrest, und in 48 $ resigned 
his post and re-tired to Syria, where he spent joint 
yeaia in study and Lilt* pxnctkta of devotion. Jo 
499 he returned to native work uj a teacher In the 
Karim tie Academy nt Kaistibnr, whore he became 
i he leader of a modified Ajih'arite synrem strongly 
leavened by mysticUm, which we may regard sa the 
final evolution of orthodox Muslim theology. 

Al-Gbazali, folio wine al-AsVari, taught that 
philosophical theory cannot form the heals of religious 
thought, thus opposing the position of the 
pbfloaophwi. By revelation unJy run the primary 
essentials of truth be attained. Philosophy Itself 
is no equal or rival of revelation : ii if an more than 
common sense and regulated thinking, which may be 
employed by men about religion nr any other subject; 
at beat it acts its a preservative uguiuAi error in 
deduction uni! argument, the primary material for 
width, so far as religion h concerned, can be furnished 
only by revelation. But against this he appears 
also as the transmit ter of the touching already given, 
by al-Quahayri, which introduced the mysticism of 
the Sufis into orthodox blarn. Revelation indeed 
is given by mean?, of the Qur’an and tradition, and 
it is aulDrient to accept what ie tliu» revealed, hut 
the ultimate truth of revelation can be tested and 
proved only by the experience of the individual. So 
far as men are concerned thin Li possible by means 
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uf wssU-sj? whereby mu- boon rue. -* a k no war ('artf), 
and reodrei assurance imd enlightenment by direct 
communication Iriim Ooi Thu so ill «if oi.tn differ* 
from all other araaled things; It. i-t efflcntially 
spiritual, and so outside the categories which lire 
applionliji- only to material things. Tin 1 soul 1 jL a bueu 
breathed into mun by God |Qur, IS, 2ti ; »fi, ill}, 
uuti cl this i! comparable to the way- in which the sun 
sends mu its rayi* and give* warmth to thonc Iking* 
on which IU ray* rest. Thu tfouJ, which ha* no 
dimensirm, shape, or bean, rules the body in the 
tame way os God rules the world, to that the 
body is a microcosm reproducing the conditions 
of the world. The essential element uf this 
soul in ooi the Intelligence which fa concerned with 
the bodily frame, but the will: just as God is 
primarily known not as thought or in tel licence, bnt 
*5 the volition which Ls the eau.i- of creation. Thtt? 
God cannot he considered on the spirit animating the 
world, which fa the pantheistic pqpltfem, bnt u 
volition outside the world which has willed ll to b«- 
Tho aim of sckulostit theology fa to preserve the 
purity of orthodox belief from heretical Innovation: 
** God raided up a srhool of theologian* and inspired 
them with the dealre to defend orthodoxy by means 
of a system of proofs adapted to anml the devices 
of the heretics and to foil tlio attacks whii'li they made 
on the doctrines established by trad s Lion " (Al- 
Gharali: Conftieiont), Aristotle hitUr-clf was on 
unbeliever using arguments he should not, but, in 
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spit*-' of his errors, his tea* Iiing aa expounded by nl- 
Tarabi ami Ifcii Sum is the system of tliuot'hl which 
comes nearest to Islam (id.). Became uf iti 
unarrud'tblr difficulties and the grove errors con- 
tskined in Aristotle and hit* Arabic eon imeiu.it on 
num are not to be encouraged to rand philosophy (id.). 

Thera are three different worlds or planes of 
existence (i,J the 'ulam el-waff: is that in which 
existence in apparent to tbe smses, the world made 
known by perception, and this is in a state of most-nnt 
change ; fti.) the ‘slit# ohm trial* f, the changeless 
and eternal world of reality established by God's 
decree, of which the world of perception is but the 
reflexion ; {iii.) end tho *atam 4l-jarabul or Inter' 
Mediate state, which properly belongs to the world 
of reality, but seems to be in the piano of perception. 
In this intermediate state is the human soul, which 
belongs to the plan* of reality, though apparently 
projected into the perceptible plane to which it does 
uo! belong, and then returns to reality. The pen, 
tablet, etc,, mentioned in the Qur'an art not turn 
allegories f they belong to the world of reality, and 
mi are something other than what wo sec in this world 
ol perception. Thcte three worlds or planes are aot 
separate in time or space, they are rather to be con¬ 
sidered its modes of e listen cw„ 

The theories of the aatromunen as to movements 
oi the heavenly bodies are to be accepted—id-Gh&xoli 
adhered, of course, to the Ptolemaic system—but these 
deal only with the lowest plane, the world of sunne. 
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Behind nil nature b. God, who b on the plane of 
reality. This higher pluue cannot bn reached by 
reason or intellect. whose uper it ions must rely <>ti 
the evidence nf sense perception. To reach Lite plan* 
iif reality tnun nmat be raiited by a spiritual faculty. 
" by which he perceives invisible things, the secrets 
of the future and ether concepts as inaccessible to 
reason os the concepts of reason are inaccessible to 
mere discrimination and what ia perceived by liii- 
eiimuiatinii of tin* eenses 11 fop. elt-J. InspiraLimi 
means tlie disclosing of realities to the prophets or 
enini.n, ami these realities can only be known by such 
revelation or by the personal experience of ecstasy 
by which the soul Is raised to the plane of reality. 
Not only are the religious truths in the Qur’an 
revealed, but all Ideas of good and evil are similarly 
revealed, arid could not be attained by the unaided 
h.tc of reason, a view which is obvious!* intended to 
refute the Mn’tozdite claim that moral differences 
ran be perceived by reason. The philosophers also 
have attained t nil he by re vela Lion, and the main 
aubst anre of medicine and astronomy is based on such 
revelation (op. dt). 

Unlike fbp Uuduf, at-Ghazaii thus emphasizes 
supra‘rational intuit inn attained in a state of ecstasy, 
whereby the son! is raised above the world of shadow 
and reflection to the plain* of reality. This was pure 
mysticism, and thus aM.thaz.idj in I m duces .j, Sufi 
element, into orthodox Islam, At the ^tne rime bo 
reduced Sufism to a suentilic form, and endorsed 
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th*: Flotinian tenttiuloogy, Macdonald summarise* 
lii> work under four he&di,; (L) he e&tabliahcd an 
orthodox myat irism: (ii.) he piipulaikwl tins use of 
philosophy ■ fill,) he rendered philosophy aobordlimte 
to theology, and fiv.) be restored the four of God when 
llm demon <»f (ear wa* loading to Ur ihrust into the 
background, at least by the educated. From thb 
time uti the term Ivdam was usually applied to 
philosophy adapted to the use of ihoolngiunn 

The chief work* left by al nluuaH are the /Ay* 
*i7fiini cwMbu, of which it is understood that a i, rails- 
lation by II. Bauer is in preparation, and the Iffyar 
(U-'lirn, a treatise on logic. To posterity, however, he 
Is bust knnvrn by his Conf&tionv, nn untnblngruphicat 
account; of his spiritual life anil development, which 
may not unfitly W placed beside the Conics id on s of 
St. Angus tine. 

AUGharall completes the development of orthodox 
Muslim theology. From this time forth it ceased to 
have any originality, and fur the must part showed 
ilgns nf doradone*. IT* 1 re and there we find Soli 
revivals j indeed, Sufism is the only phase of Ini am 
which kept tree from the rigid coraervmtixm which 
has laid its iron hand of repression upon Muslim life 
and thought generally. In Yemen the system of 
ul-Ohazuii wuh kept alive by generations of Sufis, 
but for tin* mom part Sninm preferred less orthodox 
paths. A^iinst thosu Sufi movement* wo «ee from 
time to time others of a distinctly' reactionary 
character, such as that of the ^YaJniTiix, who opposed 
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the theology of rd-Gh unlit when it woe geoemHy 
recognised sw the orthodox teaching at Mtwoa, owl 
in this they were Eollotrod by the SaUQlL 

Sai/ifid Martada (d. 1205 A.H. - 1788 A.D.), a 
native of Znbid in Y ilmmu, wrote s commentary on 
nl-GhmaJi’s Iky < 'Ffjim rtd-X>«i, and thus revived the 
study of the great eebnlaam theologian. From that 
time the tel ami e nomninnity hoe tint Jacked net>- 
Ghazoliau Riudente, and many contuder that that 
school contains (.he heal proml&t for modem Islam. 
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Mudim rale in North Africa wnsl of the Nile vatley 
wrm commenced under in n ditto! in very ii if fore tit from 
those prevailing in E^vpi ami Syria. The Arab* 
found this laud nnupfoil by the Barbara or Libyans, 
i lie same r»ii© which from the time of the earliest 
Flmriitihtt hud Immjii a porpctmil men nee to Egypt, and 
which, on the Mediterranean seaboard, had offemt 
a ftoriou# problem to Filicide jam Greek. Roman and 
tiuthu •-obiniAla. For some thousands of years tbeao 
Berbers had remained very tnueh the same us when 
they hml emerged from the neolithic stage, nn<l wore 
hardy desert moil like t.lio Arabs in pre*IaIaiiijR t ime-', 
Their language wi^ tint Semitic, but show* very 
marked Semitic affinities. and, although language 
I ranuniLFiiiim in often quite distinct, from racial 
descent, it * 00111 * probable Umt in thin tU'ie there 
witi ji [Kindle], and this L* heat explained by supinisuig 
ihnt both were derived from the m-olifliic nice which 
at one time spread along the whole of the south 
const ot the Mediterranean and across into Arabia, 
but that some cause, perhaps the early development 
of civUixatinti hi the Nile valley, bod cut off the 
eastern wing from the rest, and thin Migrated portion 
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developed i ha peculiar charaoierisUia whiah w« 
d escribe u.s Semitic:. The- serifs uf Greek, Punic, 
Uoniiui, and Gothic set tic man tn Imd left nt) (HirtniiHiiUt 
nmrli on the Berber population, i«j their language, 
or on Lheir oulttrre. At Utv time of the :kr:ib invaafera 
the errantry wn theoretically under the livzuuMiia 
Empire, and the invading Arab* had to meet the 
roiiflt.uiico of a Greek army; but this mu not a very 
serious obstacle, and the invaders were so hit Ipft face 
to fiice* with the Berber tribes* 

Hie Muslim Invasion of Earth AMtu, followed 
immediately otter the invasion of Egypt, but tho 
Internal dispute* of thu tfmdiin community prevented 
a regular conque-it. It: was nut- until u second 
invasion took place in AJI, 45 ( -= A.D. tiH5j rh*t 
v-"- cun regard the Arabs il- curatneui-iu^ the regular 
conquest and hcii tomout of the country. for 
renlurtes afttn-wur-l* tin- Arab control wait precarious 
in the extreme, revolt*? wore cornu mi My hiking 
place, anil man y lii-rher states were founded, *omu 
of which had an existence of considerable duration. 
As u rule then? vm a pronounced racial feeling 
between Berbers arid Arabs, but there worn also 
tribiii feu tin, and Arab policy gen orally aimed at play¬ 
ing off-one powerful I hbe against another. UruduaJly 
tile Arab:- spread ail along North Africa ami down to 
th?» desert edge, Uioir iribei ±* u rule occupying the 
lower ground, whilst the older population had l£s 
chief centres In the muuaUmoti.s districts. During 
she Invasion of 15 the city of Kairawon waj fn un ited 
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idqjf fllptniirn xuuLlt of Tunis. The site wus badly 
chosen. and ii now marked only by ruins and a anility 
villain, bat for Homo centuries it served [is the 
capital rity o! Ijriirija, which wa* the name given in 
tlu' province lying next to Egypt, c rubra clog the 
modem state!! of Tripoli, Tnftit, anil this <*»Ujru part 
of Algeria up to the meridian ot Bougie. West of 
thi* !uy Maghrab, or the “western Land,” which wan 
divided into two dint nets, Central > Li shrub extending 
from tho harden of ffriklya ncrtuM the crestter part 
of -Algeria mid the eastern third of Morocco* and 
Further M agbrstb, which *prvud beyond to the Atlantic 
cornst. In theae provinces. Arabs and Berber* lived 
tide by ride, but in distinct tribes, the intewOUTM 
between the two varying in different localities and 
at different time*. Pur the uuul pun each race 
preserved its own language, ibe aevend Arabic 
dialect i being dialing uiriied by archaic furnib oral a 
phonology somewhat modified by Berber influences; 
but there are instances of Berber tribe- which have 
adopted Arabic, and some of the Arab and mixed 
groups have preferred the Berber language. 

The religion of Mom spread rapidly amongst the 
Berbers, but it took u partitiutur development, which 
■hows a survival of many pro-Islamic religious ideas. 
The worship of saints and tin- devotion paid at their 
tombs is a corruption which appears elsewhere, 
fin linri quite distinct from the Asiatic belief.' :i* 
It' incarnation or transmigration, utid in tbo west 
thb saint worship takes an extreme, form, although 
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her* attd there an* tribe* which reject it altogether, 
is tbo fa*? with the 11. Meesara, the Ida of iik»uth 
Morocco, etc. Pilgrimage* {tiara) are made to aaints' 
tenths, oommemaiaMvo bnnqnots are hold them 
(trtthia or fn r nn), .aid acts of worship, often taking « 
revolting form, arc paid iu living saints. who are 
known m> n.ttrnini* or mtiraboutv, a word which 
iiiernlly mam. “those who serve In frontier forts 
{rfonl},*' wliero the soldiers worn liumutomed to devote 
sbcraMdvea to practices of piety, Thwws saints ure 
aim known m* lirfi (lords), or mulnye, (teaoliuru!, 
and in the Bother looguage of Hits Twarvg* as tmmkm. 
or “ laliimk. * Very often they am insane jn'isom, 
wid are allowed to indulge every pulton and to dis- 
regaid (he ordinary law* of morality. Even these 
living at the present, day are credited with mmumloun 
powers, not only with gifts of healing, bat with 
exemption from Lho Until*Hun* of sp^-e and from 
the laws «r gravity (ef. Tnimelet: Ut $a inU ifc 
f'ttfom, PnriB. 1881); in many imses the same saint 
(ms two or more tombs, and is believed Lo be buried 
in each, for it is argued i hat, as he wot ah!o to be in 
two or more places at once daritu; life, an his body 
ran bo in Kraal tombs after death, All this, of 
00ur ^’ la nn normal development of IhIdih. to which 
h U plainly repugnant. JL, w t bin u veneer of 3fnaUin 

t,Vw ■ «f primitive animism may 
be seen from I Jr, l\e8temiartk r ii essay on 11 Belief m 
spirits in Morocco," the fir,(fruits’ of the newly 
established Academy at Aim in Finland Zamora. 
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I. i, Ab« t Finland, 1920). ami from Dr. Minuet's Lt 
nttif dot taints tawsttlmnn-i dan* t'Afriyvc du norrf 
(Geneva, iflus). 

AmoupKt the Berber tribes in perpetual conflict 
with the Arab garrison $ there wn.i- always a refuge 
and a video me for the lost cause* of Iftlatu, ami *0 
almost every heretical sect and every defeated 
dymtaty made it* last stand there, no that even now 
these parte show the strangest survivals of otherwise 
forgotten movementt. So doubt this wiw mainly 
due to a perennial tune of disaffection towards the 
Arab rulers, and anyone in revolt against the Khalil 
was welcomed for that very fact. 

Tin? conquest of Spain towards (lie end of the 
lit lout, A.If. (early 8 th cent. A.Ij.j was jointly an 
Arab unci Berber undertaking, the Berbers being in 
the great majority in the invading su my, a ml must of 
the leaders being Berber. Thin ir. Amlalndn the 
old rivalries between Arab and BorImr figure largely 
in the Heart) few eentnrfe*. At first Anilaldsis was 
regarded merely at. a district at tn- lu d to the province 
of North Africa, and was ruled from ifrikiya. 

In A. 11. 139, after the full of Hie UmuyysuU in 
Atria, a fugitive member of tho fallen dynasty, * Alula 
r» Rahman, failing En »u attempt in restore his 
family in Africa, crossed over to Spatn, and there 
eat 1 Wished w new ttiid indi'pemleul power, with its 
post of govermerd ut Cordova, and In A.n. 317 one 
of bis diwociidants form ally ii^umt-d the title of 
** romnuimiei- of the Faithful" Tho G mn yyndff of 
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Spain very i“c-|irndncf'il the gorioil chttracter- 

i^tios of their rule In Syria, They were tolerant, and 
laade free Me of Christian anil Jewish officials; they 
encouraged the older literary arti*, itrnl especially 
poetry, urn! employed Greet artists iuul architects; 
hut though doing much for the more material elements 
of culture, there is no evidence under iJioir rule of 
any interest in Greek learning or philosophy* Yet, 
ttinugh in n ohl-fafthiiHital, Lbe country wue by 

no tneftni i^duteij. and we find tmqnent intereoimo 
het ween Spain and the east. The reUgiou* duty of 
tlie pilgrimage has always been an important factor 
in promoting the common life of Islam, mid there is 
abundant evidence that the Spanish Muslims looked 
steadily «:ui wards for religious guidance, accepting 
the hnditk, the canon law, anil the development of 
° ^’t'otifjc jurisprudence it* it took slmpo in tin* east. 
Both Muslim* and Jews travelled to Mesopotamia 
m order to complete their education, and thus kepi 
iu contact with the snore cultured life of Asia. But 
Spanish rslant had no feeling of sympathy with the 
philosophical speculation popular in the oast, umj 
cert ainh disapproved tlithifituditiarian developments 
which were fating place under thu 'Abbwdds of tin. 
third century ; t{ 3 tendency was to a rigid orrhodoiy 

tuid strict conservatism. It* mti*r<*U wore confined 
to thu canon law, Qtir’anie eregosifl, and tLc study 
t*t tradition* 

TU* reactionary character nf Spanish LOum well 
illastTated by Ibn Item <d. 4U A.n.j, the first 
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important theologian which it produced, Itej voting 
thr lour reeuguLsed and orthodox schools of concm 
low, and discording even the rigid lysteni oi Ibn 
U an bit! os not strict enough, he became an adherent 
of the school founded by Da'ml a?.-Zahiri (d. 2TW), 
which Iiim never been admitted as on the sonic foiling 
aji the other four, and now is totally t-atinct. in the 
teaching of I hot school Qur'an and tradition wore 
taken in their strictest and nmn lit era) seme: <uiy 
«ort of deduction by analogy wua forbidden; it is 
evident that hero wo hove to rtn with an impoflaibla 
men and school t and no the Muslim world found. 
Most said roundly that if rM illegal to appoint a 
Ziihirite to act a* judge, on much the same ground! 
that objection to circumstantial evidence will throw 
out n man now hi juror. If they hod been using 
modem language, they would have said that it wat 
because ho wat- n hopeless crunk.'’ (Macdonald : 
JfWim Theulogy t p. 110). This was the sysTem 
which Ibn Hazm now introduced into Spain, and it 
was one calculated to appeal to the stern puritan 
strain which undoubtedly exists in the Iberian 
character. The novel point was that Ibn llexm 
applied the principles and methods of jurisprudence 
to theology proper. Like Da’ud be entirely rejected 
the principle 5 , of analogy and brib'd, That is, the follow¬ 
ing of authority In the sense of accepting the dictum 
of a known teacher. A* this undermined nil existing 
vystraia, and required every man to study Qur'an and 
tradition for himself. it. did not receive trui approval 
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trf the canonists, who, la Spain a* elsewhere, #«s iho 
follower* nr recognised achools, such M that of Abu 
Hiiiiifa and thf other orthodox systems, and it waj 
lint until a full oontury afterward* that he gained 
unv number of ailh<*fctiti. 111 theology he iultnitiod 
the Aab’arite tlnelriuo uf mukhaUfa. the difference 
of God from all created Itelng*. wi thill human nltri- 
bates could not bu applied to Uitn in Hie some Sonne 
tts they were used of moo ; hut lie curried this a sin 
further, rnul opposed the Ash'srltoS) who, tlmush 
admitting the difference, had then argued about the 
attribute* of God a* though they described God’s 
nature, when the very fact of difference deprives 
them of any meaning intelligible to us- As in the 
Quran ninety ♦nine deocriptivn titles are applied to 
God we may lawfully employ them, ttu! wo neither 
know what they imply nor can we orpin.' anything 
frem them. The same method i* applied to the Lrcut- 
mi nl of Uie anthropomorphical expressions which 
arc applied to God in t he Qur’an ? «c tnuy use those 
tx ures=Lous, put we have nor the slightest idea of what 
they mny indicate, save that we know they du not 
menu whut they would mean us used of men, fu 
ethics the only distinction between good and evU 
ifi based on God’s will, and our only knowledge of 
that, distinction 1* obtained from revelation. If God 
forbid* theli it is wrong only because God forbids it; 
there is no standard other than the arbitrary approval 
nr disapproval of GotL 

Although it took a century for these view* to 
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obtain any number of ^(iliurtnIhn H;tnn wm no 
obueure figure d urine bia lifetime. fie became 
prominent os a violent nnd abusive roiitmvorsinlljtt, 
an opponent of the Ash'uritG party and of tie 
iiitos*. cttritmsly enough treating the latter more 
gently ha haring limited God's qualities. 

Ibn Hg*m lived at it time when the Ircmyynil* of 
Cord ora were already in their decay, Lind tu 422 the 
dynasty fell. Very mu'll the whole or AndnluHia 
was rpllt into a number of independent priori- 
palStk-i, and this waa followed by a period of anarchy, 
dining which the country was espied more and 
more to Christian an nets, until at length Mn* tumid, 
King of Seville, fearing that the MtttHrn «ute> would 
disappear altogether under the tide of Christian 
con (pleat, advised his co-rellgJonisM to appeal for 
help to the Murabit power in Morocco, wUch, with 
much misgiving, they did. 

The Mura bits, the name is that commonly applied 
to saints in Morocco, were the product of a religious 
revival led by Yshy* b, Ibrahim of the clan of the 
Jidala, a branch or the great Berber tribe nf Latuna, 
ana of those light*complexioned Berber races such an 
can still be Keen in Algeria , and arc apparently nearest 
akin to the Lehu an they uro r«pro?0ztteil itj ancient 
Egypt inn paintings. In US ( -4056 A.D.) Y:diy* 
porfarait'd the pilgrimage to Mecca, and w»« astonished 
and delighted at the evidences of culture nnd pros¬ 
perity which hr* saw in the hinds through which ho 
travelled, so far exceeding anything which hod 
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prtvlnusly entered bis experience. On hie return 
jiiunn'v lie atup]Kfd at Kairawaii h ml berime ;i hauler 
at the lectures given there by Abu Amnui, The 
lectttrtr was greatly struck by the diligence and 
attention el his pupil, ami greatly surprised when he 
discovered thnl he was at product oi one of the wild 
ami barbarous tribe* of the far west. But when 
Yahya asked that one of the alumni of liairawan 
might be sent homo with him to teach his fellow* 
tribesmen no one was found willing to venture 
amongst a people who were generally regarded as 
fierce and savage, until at last the task was under¬ 
taken by Abdallah ibn Jtthiim. Helped by his 
companion Tahya commenced a religions revival 
amongst the Berbers of the Wesl, and ftOftns to liave 
modelled his work on the example of the Prophet, by 
force of arms urging his reforms upon tin* neighbouring 
tribes mid laying the foundation of a united kingdom, 
a work which was eon tin nod by his successor, Y aanf 
b- Tosh fin, and so at length a powerful kingdom was 
established, which extended from ft* Mediterranean 
to the Senegal. Many such Berber states were 
established at various time!:, but, as a rule, they fell 
into decay after a couple of generations. 

Yneuf b. TtoJifin Wfc» tbo champion now invited by 
the Muslims of Spain, not without misgivings in 
many quarter*, hut the rhoice seetnml to Ue only 
between Christian or Berber, and the Berbers were 
at lcu81 of their own religion and of the name race a* 
the majority of the Spanish Muslims. Yusuf came 
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ji* a helper, bill a second time invited hi* -tayoJ on 
ittnl (ahltebed hb iuthority owr thi< country, ami 
thus Spain Warn? a province under the rule of the 
Utirdbit princes of Morocco. Yuan! won succeeded 
by * Aii, who wa« lacccssful in restraining the Christian*,, 
and at one time oven funned plan? to drive them out 
of Spain altogether, 

Mnrahit rule, which lasted 35 years, brought many 
changes and lueif »> rperlenced many changes. The 
rulers were rough jneu of on couth man n m 
and fanatical outlook. Hot many years before, it 
will be remembered, the Arabs of Kniriiwun were 
reluctant to venture into their land, such was their 
ill repute. They were pnrlitilly humanised by tv 
religious move incur, and thus naturally show a religious 
character which bordered on fanaticism. J All himself 
wui entirely in the hands of tho/ a?jf* nr mendicant 
devotees and q arils, mill the government was liable to 
interference from these irresponsible fanatics at every 
turn. It was u slate uf affairs which awakened the im- 
piitiencctif the on] tim'd Muslims of Spain, wiu; ex predat'd 
their fi-ctingfi in many euusti© epigrams and satirical 
poems. Hut very soon a change began to work. Thu 
Mu raid Is and their followers did not become less 
attached to the de vetoes. who swarmed unchecked on 
*™t Hiilv and received idolatrous attentions from the 
unii tit eiiIc. but they Seamed the luxuries and refine* 
menu of the cultured life then prevailing in Spain and 
■thawed them selves apt pupils. Indeed, their downfall 
may be explained either as duo to effete* luxury or to 
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fmiir* ridden superstition, as we shall see later on. 

The iuteJIecGiiiil life of Muslim Spain up to the 
tf ambit period was conEorvativc rather than hurt- 
ward. Its literary men were nearer the old tra¬ 
ditional Arab typo than was the ease in the eastern 
KhaUIuit’, where Persian influences had pushed the 
Arab to much into the background ; its scholars 
were still occupied exclusively with the traditional 
irienees, uregesia* canon low, and traditions. The 
Murabit invasion offered a -stimuli™ u> satirical versa, 
but otherwise did nothing to promote either 
literature or science Vet ii is under Murabit rub’ 
that we find the first beginnings of western philosophy, 
and the line of transmission is from the Mu‘t*xfllt** 
of Hugh dad through the Jews and thence to the 
Muslims of Bpnin. The Jews net as intcrraedUBie* 
who bring the Muslim philosophy of Asia into eoutact 
with the Muslims of Spain. 

For a long time the Jews hud taken no port in the 
development of Hellenistic philosophy* although in 
the Uiier Syriac period they hud partid pitted in 
medical studies and in natural sciunee. nf v. hicb we 
have Jiten evidence in the important w-ak of Jewish 
physicians and scientist at Baghdad under al Ma’tnun 
and the early ‘Abb&rids. Outside medicine and 
nnt.iLf.il science Jewish interest seems to have been 
mainly f unfilled to Biblical exegesie, Inutitiun, anil 
canon law. 

One of the few exceptiuns tn this restriction of 
InterMls wo* J^a’id af-i^ayy unu or 6&4>1 va bun Joseph 
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(4. 33t A.H. -MS A.D.), » native of Upper Egypt, 
who became one of the lloouitn of the academy at 
Sora cm the Euptirate , mid is br«1 known the 
translator of l U c Old Toe turnout into Arabic, which 
had n<*w replaced Aramaic as the tpeecli of the Jews 
both lu Asia nml in Spain, A* an author inn moat 
important work was the Kittih tt+Atnnnat tea-b 
ri>.< ; tnin! t or “ Bonk of the ari ii'lea of faith and dug- 
which was firt lulled in 321-1! ( - AJ>. yjjj, 
and was afterwords translated into Hebrew us Se/tr 
orimmt trt-Ut'ot by , Judah b, TiUbon. He wan the 
author also of a commentary on the Poutatoueb* of 
which only a portion (on Bind, do, 11-16) survives, 
u« wisll a* other works | hut it in in the ft rat-named 
and in the com men t ary that tiLa views appear moat 
dearly. Par the first time a Jewish writer shown 
foimliuritv with the problems raised by the Mu’lasr* 
lir.f-T, and gives thfHc a flrions attention {rum the 
Jewish stand point. It. doen mil seem, hu wevur, Ikiu 
*i* should dais fm'id ns a MBtustilite ; Im more properly 
represents lln* movement which. produced iut. Muslim 
contemporaries, ul-Ash'an and al-Matoridi, that i« 
la say, he is one of those who use orthodox jfeafcim and 
adapt philosophy to apologetic purposes. Ilia 
position ft show ii moat clearly in the u Boole of the 
articles of faith and dogmatic " in dealing with the 
three problem* of (a) creation, (fr) the Uiv[m> Unity, 
and (c) free wilt. In the first of these he defends the 
doctrine of a creation *z nihtlv, hut in giving proofs 
of the necessity of u creator he shows in three out of 
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the four arguments employed distinct traces of 
A mint chan Influences. In treating the doctrine of 
the Divine TTnity he 10 chiefly concerned with opposing 
the Christian teaching uf the Trinity, but incidentnlly 
Is compelled to deni with the ideu of God and the 
Divine »ttrihuia r itmliii doing *i» maintain-) f lint none 
of the Ariaiot-eliarj categories can be appliuil to Gud. 
A* to the Jmmuu trill he deleads its freedom, and his 
tank is maliih on effort to reconcile this with the 
omnipotenre and ommsetotme of God. In the 
fragment on Exodus lie refers to the commands of 
revelation and the cuDUxmnda of reason, these latter, 
ho assert *, being based on philmnplitaal speculation. 

Evidently the If wfafcdfowmi movement, pro- 
faisedJj ah orthodox read ion from the Ma f taiiUtea, 
represents a great widenin g nr philosophical 
inftucncea. Philosophy was no longer a subject 
confined to one group of scholar.* w ho wow interested 
in Greek writings, hist had spread oat tinlil it reaished 
the m usque*, and redid no longer lie thrust aside m 
an In* tv tire) aberration, »ml in its tint spread it had 
penetrated tin; Jewish schools as well. Bui Sn'id 
produced on 1111 media to disciples, arid I ho at? who 
followed hitn iu the Jewish academies of Mesopotamia 
showed no Interest in bis methods. Yot his work f 
apparently barren, wav destined to have results of 
the widest importance after a century’s interval. In 
spite of distance and the difficult ic* of travel there 
wa s a very close and frequent mien-ourse maintained 
between nil the Jews r.f the sufurdi group, those, 
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namely* who hod adopted Arabic ** their ordinary 
h and who wore living under Muslim rule. The 
AjahioMW Jews in Hit- north and centra of Europe 
«h(i lived In Christian lands and did not use Arabic 
WLrf< definitely repnretod from these other* by the 
barrier of language. oml thu^ in different surrwttndillgi 
the i wo groups developed marked differences in Their 
mw of Hebrew, in their liturgical tornmJaiiea, and 
in their popular beliof'i and folk-lore. Tints we must 
hear in mind that a synagogue in Spain would 
B&lurollr be in close touch with synagogues in 
Mesopotamia, but it was not likely to bare any 
contact with one in the Ehino Talley. 

Although the earlier Jewish settlers in Spain and 
Provence had enjoyed iroosidarable freedom, re¬ 
strictions had been imposed by the council of Elvira 
(A.D. 303-4), and they had to suffer considerable 
severity under the later VVest Goths. The coming 
of the Muslims had greatly cased their position, 
chiefly because the .tows had taken a leading part in 
aiudfiiiug and probably in inviting the invaders ; they 
often furnished garrisons to occupy towns which 
the- Muslims had conquered, and were the means of 
aupplving them with information a> In the enemy's 
movement*- It probable that they had been 

in corretpondeDco with fha MnMinu beforeha nd, ■»> 
that they ■ hared with WiUza’s partisans the re* 
a pu liability of inviting the invasion. Undor 
1‘mnyynd rule their prosperity continued and in¬ 
creased. Very of tan we find Jews occupying high 
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pusjtjuiiii at court itml in the iavil service, ami tbue 
favourable conditions Mam iu Lava prevailed until 
the time of the MuwahMtH for it does nut up pear 
UuU file Mura bits, for all tbuir fonatkiain, took any 

mej. unv ugalnel Christian^ ,-r Jew*. 

Import on i amongst the Jews of the Pm*yyad 
period w&e Hasdai ben Skabrut fd, J60 or 3JB0 A,D,) ( 

a physician under \Ah«lu r -Rahman, who aunt presents 
to Snra mid Ihituhaditha, and carried on a eorrospouil- 
ence with Moan, sou of the Uaon 8a‘id al-Fuyyitrof. 
Qit.iimo it had been the custom for the western Jews 
to refer all diilintft problem - of the ration law to the 
Iron md Of Lhe academics in Mean pot a in in, jual n * 
Qnsir Muslim neighbour-! i if erred in the East, fur 
guidance in jurisprudence mid i biology, But Oandai 
tout advantage of the seclderiul presence of Moses 
Ben Enoch in Cordova to found a native Spanish 
academy for rabbinical Mud it a There, and appointed 
Moms its president, a step which received the warm 
approval of the Utnuyyad prince. This turned tint 
to be more important than it* founder bad anticipated j 
it was nut me rely a provincial school reproducing the 
work of tin- eastern avadcinifs, but resulted in f.lo- 
transference pf Jewish schulorship io Spain. At 
Unit time Asiatic Islam was beginning to feel the 
restricting power of the orthodox react ion, whilst 
Spain, on the other hand, yav , the opening of a golden, 
ago Shortly before this dare the rjmuyjad Hakim II, 
had been working to enronrage Muslim scholarship 
in the west, and had sent his a^mt* to purchase hooks 
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in Cairo, lhimascus, Bftpbdiid, and Alexandria. Iti 
tlio rcuctiotisrj ime of Mahmud of Hhtuma (.'188-43M 
Ifrutlm b. Muhammad alAndnlust had been in&trn 
mental in introducing the te a c hin g* of the '■ Brethren 
of Purity " to the Muslim- of Spain, We cannot say 
that Lbe Jews anticipated t In- Muslini' “f Spain in 
their study of philosophy, but U is clear that the Jr-ws 
were associated <Mtb the first dawn of the new U‘iim- 
in»* in Spain, mid thus iwt the sun w:« netting in the 
East a new day was beginning to break in the W«t. 

The first leader of Spanish philosophy was the ■ft 1 * 
.4 Am. Ayy a A Hutey im* ft. Tufty*! ft, Jnfriral fd. 151' A.U . = 

) 058A.D-) r commonly known :ts Um Gabirol (Jabirul), 
■lid hence “ Aveuecbrol ’’ in tin* Latin srJielaiUc 
writers. Ue is chiefly known as the author of Mayor 
Chaijim, " The Fountain of Life," a title based on 
the wards of Psalm H0 t Hi, which was one of the works 
translated into Latin at the college of Toledo mri so 
well known in the admluatiu writers us the Fat « Vitw 
(ed, Baumer : AretNJeftrnfi® Form Vitotf, Munster. 
1805}, It was this work which really introduced 
neo-Platonism to the West. Ihn Jnbtrnl teaches that 
God alone is pure reality, and lie is the only actual 
substance : Etc has no at tributes, but in Him are 
will and wisdom, nut u; poanpumd attribute*! but as 
aspects of Ilia nature. The world is produced by 
the impress of form upon pre existing universal 
matter. 11 Separate snbstinures ** in the sense of 
ulnae abstracted from the thinga in which iliey exist 
Aristoi dr. a«tma, iii. 7, 8, “ and ho ilu* mind when 
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il think* nt mathematical forms thinks of them .1* 
Sepnrot-ed, though they ore mil icparated w ) du not 
ells! aphrt in reniiiy; t he abstracting U only a mental 
process, eo the general idea exists only as » donoept, 
not h> a reality, But between the purely spiritual 
being of Gotl ami the orud. ly material oh-.-rvcii in the 
tmdies exist ing in this world are ini armi‘dinto forma 
of existence such as unguis souls, etc., wherein the 
form is 1)01 impressed upon nutter. 

Besides this “ Fountain of Life '* tbn Qahtrol was 
tbe author of two ethical freatlu'ji, the fikiun 
if itUroth httnSrfcah, M the correction of the manners 
of the soul,” in which man i* treated 1-. :i microcosm 
after the k a hh idiotic fashion ; and Afi6dtur hap- 
Peminim, a collection of ethical maxima cnlhwted from 
the Greek and Arabic philosophers, The former ha# 
been published at Luncviifo in 1804, the latter at 
Hamburg in 1844, 

At t he begimiingof the djtb century A.H., a yuttnger 
contemporary of al-Ghuzaii, nc have -4fru flotr tin 
fiajju (d. 033 A.II, =1138 A.D.), 1 he first of the Muslim 
philosopher* of Spain. By this time, some throe- 
quartern of a century after Mil- death of Thn Sinn, 
Arabic philosophy was almost extinct in Asia and 
wo* treated a* n dangerous heresy. In Egypt, itU 
true. Hip™ was a greater degree of toleration, though 
Jr*# than in the gulden age of the Futlmids, but Egypt 
was regarded with suspicion aa the home of heresy 
and nf forms of lupuratttiun which were uncongenial 
to (he philosopher. Spain thn* becomes the place 
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of refuge tor Mmllm philosophy a* it had already 
become lb* nursery of Jewish speculation. lira 
Bsjp, known to the Latin ^hnolmen M AveiupaeO," 
found in Slurablt Spain the freedom and tele ration 
which Asia no longer afforded. He continues the 
work of al-Fantbi, not. tt wOl be noted, nf 1 bn Sins, 
and develops the neo-Platonic interpret nf ion of 
ArhroMc on sober and conservative lines Hr wrote 
commentaries on Arista tie 1 # Physics, <i*t tfrnrration# 
tt corruptionc, mid the if* if ore ; ho produced original 
works on mathematics, on “ the soul, 1 ' and a treatise 
which hi* culled ** The Hermit 1 # Guide, 1 * which was 
used by lira Eushd (iremm) and by the Jewish 
writer Moses of Sarbtmnc in the 14th cent, A.D. In 
this logi work he tnai.es a distinction bet ween ** animat 
activity," in which action is due to the prompting of 
the emotions, passion*, etc., and “ Urnniu oi'iivity,** 
which is Biurgeetad and directed by abstract rvuioii, 
and from thi* distinction draws u rule of life and 
conduct. He is chiefly cited by the Latin schoolmen 
with reference to the doctrine of ‘ l separate 
subsiaucus*’ 1 11 Avempoce held that, by tho study 
of the speculative seteneea, we it re able by means of 
tbp iih'iw. which we know from these ideas to attain 
to the knowledge of separate suhstnucea ** (8t> Thomas 
At). r. Genftfrr, 3, 41), This question as to the 
possibility of knowing anhstanres separated, i.e. 
abstracted, from the concrete bodies in which they 
exist in combi tint ion— and the ** separate substance* ” 
were regarded as spiritual thing* — wo# prominent in 
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medieval aohol anti dam, which inherited it from the 
Arabic philosophers, and from it i-ame the further 
question whether the contemplation of *uch abstract 
ideas gives ua a better knowledge of realities than 
observation of the concrete bodies. Both Albert u« 
Magnus md St. Thomas Aquinos associate Avempace 
especially with this question and wir.b The doc trine 
of the “ acquired Intellect," to which we have 
already referred in ntir mite* on ihn 8ina, and which 
complete the theory of 11 separate substances *' by 
supposing that intelligible forms stream into our 
souls from an outside Agent Intellect by way of 
emanation aa substantial forms descend on corporeal 
natter. Si. Thomas Aquinas shows direct knowledge 
of A vent pace's treatment of these subject a. Unt this 
is not *i> evident in Alberta*. Avempace, like all 
other Arabic philosophers, describe;* illunl or union 
«f the human intellect with the Agent Intellect, of 
which it is an emanation, as the .-supreme beatitude 
and final end of human life. Ry (he operation of the 
Agent Intellect on the latent intellect in man this i< 
awakened to life, hut eternal life consists in the com¬ 
plete union of f-hn InteJIecr with the Agent Intellect. 
In \vempace the fjnii strain is much weaker Ilian in 
abFnrabi; the means of attaining this union is not 
by ecstasy, but by a steady disentangling o! the soul 
nf those matarii)1 things which hinder its pure Inteilco- 
rnal life and consequent unio n- This leads n* to the 
teach in* of uaceMditn a* itu* discipline of the soul for 
its spiritual progress, jlo.J the ascetic und ulitary life 
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v> the i(1 oxi.l proposed by Avempaua. Tim ascetic 
and con temp) alive hermit lift* is Hoi, however, in tiny 
souse a religious life, for lit this respect Avempuoe 
hn« mi van rad far beyond ol-Farabi ; be is full; 
conscious that pure phiin-ophy < an nut he recoin'(led 
with (be Machine of revolution, a ConvititJon which 
now marks die definite separation of the 
“ philosophers M from the orthodox scholastics of 
fhlttiu, «u«U as al-GhASftli and bis school ; he regard* 
the teachings of revelation on an imperfect presenta¬ 
tion »f the truths which are more completely and 
correctly learned from Aristotle, and only admits* the 
Qur'an ami it rt religion as a discipline for The mutt it ado 
who no intelligence neither desires uur is capable of 
philnnojilocal reasoning. Strangely enough ho lived 
in security, protected from the attaofcH of hostile 
theologians, under the protection of the Mura bit 
princes. 

Within a fet' - yours after the (tenth of Avemp&ce 
the Muraiut dynasty came to un end. The RuocMd- 
ing dynasty, the Huwahhids, were of Berber origin 
like i lie Murahitn. and, like them, had their origin in 
a religious revival. 

The foundation of the Miiwalibid* Li associated 
with tbn Taman (d. 524 ATI. - 1122 A.D.J. Ho 
«3d a native of Morocco, u&d a strange combination 
of lunatic and scholastic, U*‘ claimed to be a deMen- 
dam of 'Ali, and posed an the 11 Mahdi " possessing 
the supernatural grace of imna or “ security Irons 
error, TF and thus in tied need Shi'ite ideas into Morocco; 
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and at the -!i)me time it w:<. ti« who introduced to the 
West the orihudox nciiiilaxtieigjn >.f al-Ghaznli, al¬ 
though at the same lime he professed to ho a follower 
of Um Dj/.m. Flc travelled id Asia, whore, no doubt, 
he learned of al-GhazUi and bis doctrines. Roughly 
treated at. Mecca ho removed to Egypt, whore: he 
rendered himself prominent and objectionable by his 
puritanical criticisms on rli© mnnoers uf the people. 
Setting out from Alexandria in a drip travelling 
irordwHrds he rwen pied himself with a reformation of 
the mi)rah* of the crew, compelling them to observe 
the correct hours of prayer and the other duties of 
religion. In fiOfi he appeared at Mnhdiya, where he 
rook up tils abode lu a wayside mosque. There he 
used to ait at the wiml«w watching the passim by, 
audit whenever he saw any of lhorn carrying a jar of 
wine or a musical instrument, he used to sally out 
and seize the offensive article and break it. The 
cum loon people reverenred him a i n saint, but many 
of the wealthier citizen ^ resentod Ids activities, and 
at length brought :i complaint against him before The 
Emir Yuliya. The Emir heard their complaints and 
observed ibn Tuiunrt anil took not© o£ the impression 
he hud made upon the populace, With character- 
istio craft the Emir treated file reformer wiLh all 
(HHrsbU- respect, but advised, nivy rather urged, Isim 
to bestow the favour of hi* presence upon .mime other 
town i-. «noti ni convenient to him. and so he removed 
to Bijaiya (Bougie in Algeria). IT ere his ways were 
extremely unpopular. and he was driven away. Fie 
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tiest settled at Mcllota, where lit* met a hoy named 
‘A Mu l-Mumin tU-Kumj id. fiftHL n potior 4 * son, 
whom he made his disciple anil doctarod to bt* IiIh 
sueefitwor, At this tittie the Mnraiut dynasty hud 
fallen from it* original pitman imu unit was ilia- 
tiiigtiished for the wealth ant) lusiirv which hud been 
made possible by Lhe conquest uf ^pain, and the 
splendour and o.itr Motion of Ult royal family at 
Morocco laid it open to critjoUin. One Friday a 
Jaqir entered the public square whore a throne woe 
uiisile ready fur Ur- Entity fiud> pushing Ilia way through 
the guards who stood round, boldly took his seat upon 
the throne and refused to leave. It tu the Mahdi 
[bn Trtmnrt, and, so great was the impemiiiuii* 
aivcronoe ;«■ corded to all fuqirs, and in him above 
alj, that none of the guards standing round ventured 
to remove him by force. At length t lie Emir himself 
appeared and. finding w ho had occupied Ub official 
*cM f declined to interfere with the redoubtable fsqir’s 
will, but it was privaudy timde plain tu H>u Tumart 
that it would In- wine fur hint to leave the city for 
a white. The MiUidi therefore retired to Fen, but 
fi-on afterward* returned to Morocco. One day he 
met in the streets the Emir's sister, who lunl adopted 
the shamoleai foreign custom nt ruling in pubth: 
willimii u veil, Thu Mahdi stopped her anti poured 
out a stream of abuse at her for thus neglect of 
established euatnm, then, overcome hy Ids indignation, 
he pulled tier uff the beast she was riding, He seems, 
bu wevor, to have frit ■ «>nit* alarm ut ids own temerity 
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and flod forthwith to Tinamd, whore he openly raised 
thr standard of revolt against u rorrupt amt tin - 
faithful dynasty. At first this rebellion did not 
meet with much success, but. after the MahdiN death, 
the leadership felt to hit pupil. ‘Ahdu l-Mumin, who 
took Oran, TTetnsen, Per.. Sale, Ceuta, amt in 542 
becalm? Tiia nt it iif Morocco, am.1 in due course seized 
nil the empire of the Muntbltfc. The new dynasty 
established by 'Abdu f-Mamin is known by the name 
of the Mu with bids or " Unitarians ,n idle which tbs 
Spanish historian* render by 4 * AJ mu hades,"* and 
their rule endured until 4MI? A.U, ( - 126H 

Uni Turn art professed to be a follower of ul-flhazali, 
and in trod need; his system of orthodr.i -dmUvM ieism 
to the Wf.u, In canon law In? foliowndl the reaction 
ary school of Da’ud uz-Zalilri and I bn Hazm, like 
Lin MurubiM who preceded him. To the multitude 
he was the champion of Berber nationality j he 
traufllatefi (he Qur’uti into the Berber language, and 
caused I he call to prayer la be made in Berber instead 
of Arabic. 

Afnw nlili hi nllc intro duce d a period of bigotry and 
a! religious pcmomithm. It waa under the ml* of 
this dynasty that we find the Jews leaving t he country 
in large numbers and tn igniting to Africa or to 
Provenco, and tunny Christians alio fled to join the 
Castilian forces in the north. Modem historians tend 
to condemn the later -evuritiet uf Christian rulers 
towards their Muslim subjects, and niton sevin to 
sprat of Ilium subject* the pemeable and i ultured 
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population which had lived tinder rho UmayT&di 
Jind the Mumblts. rtut Spain V hi t experience of rho 
Uuslinu WiiA of the fierce, bigoted. and p«fpwi»tii.g 
-Muwnlibids. whose tone wm very different. flfningeJy, 
however, it wa under these intolerant, rulers that 
Spanish Islam passed through its golden age of 
philosophic I speculation, and not only #©, ntit the 
philosopher* w«ro protected and favoured by the 
Muwahhid court, Quite early in this period I lie 
position seems to have been tacitly arranged that 
the philosophers were absolutely free in their iv-nt 
and teaching, provided that teaching waa not spmnd 
abroad amongst rho populace: it wa- to Im regarded 
M a Hpm'ies of esoteric truth reserved for the eulight 
ened. It seems almost cor lain that this attitude 
was deliberately arranged by the philosophers them* 
selves ; it had already been sketched out- by some of 
the Asiatic writers, and definitely I n id down by *1* 
A-h'ari end uJ-Ghoaali, iirid the Mnwahhidn, tt must 
be remembered, professed to be GhauUmuB. But 
wliilst the jdii3o^ophf'i> an joyed this exuptbual 
freedom of spetnilBtinn, so different from rho ro 
pri^fiivc orthodoxy of the Turkish dynasties in Asia, 
nnd defended the system in their writings, the rule* 
officially were enforcing amongst the multitude of 
fchdr subjects the several orthodoxy and the most 
reactionary system nf jrrrispnidonee, so reactionary 
thivt it was never admit hoi by the Asiatic at, it am,. 

The first great leader of philosophical thought in 
Mirwahhid Spain was /A* Pufat/l (d. E&J = 1183), 
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who was wasir and court physician under the 
Uu wall hid Abu Ytiqub (A. II. ftV8-rt£i>}. Hi* tsavliine 
was in general conformity with that of Ibn Bsijja 
(Avcunpaceh but the mystic dement Is much more 
strongly marked. He admitF ecstasy iw tv means of 
attuiniij ‘4 the highest knowledge and uf approaching 
God. Hut in Ibn Tufayl’s teaching thta knowledge 
differs very lunch from Unit -timed at by the Sufi* ; 
it iis mystic philosophy rather than mystic theology. 
Til* beuUfic Vision revenk the Agent Inlelloct aori 
the tilmiu of causation reaching down to nun ajtd 
then hark again to ilsdl. 

In hi* viewi ii4 to the need of removing the doctrines 
<d philosophy from the multitude he stiowf the same 
principles as JL 11 Bajja, which arc those which cyme 
to ho recognised as the proper off mini attitude under 
the Muwnhhids, and defends them in a romance 
called tinny Ionian, *■ the Living One son of the 
Wakeful, 1 ’ the work by which his name Is host remem¬ 
bered. In this story we hare the picture of two 
bln ink, one inhuhited by n military rct-hue w ise 
spends his time in eontomplulmn and thereby raises 
bin intdloct until he flndn that hu is able to apprehend 
the eternal verities which lire in the One Active 
Intellect, The other blond is inhabited by ordinary 
people who are occupied in the commonplace in- 
clrlentA of life and follow the practices of rdigitii] in 
the form known to them. In this way they are con 
tent uiid happy, lint fall far short of the complete 
nm l perfect happiness of ill* recluse on the other 
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iaJand. Iji ««tt» of tim© the recluse, who i» per¬ 
fectly well aware of the neighbouring bland and 
Ue inhabitants, begin* to feol great pity for them in 
Hint they are excluded Frotii the more perfect felicity 
whicli he enjoy*, nod in an hornet deaire for 
iheir welfare, go,,. ., V er to them amf preaches the 
MTlth ue he hue found It. For the moat part he U 
quite unintelljgiblo fr* them, and the only result in 
tlmi he produce# coufusion, doubt, nod oolifromataJ 
strife amongst, those whom he desired to benefit, but 
who are incapable of the intellectual life which he 
Ii^ led. In the end ho returns to his bland eon 
vinced that it ia a mistsdto to interfere with the eon- 
^mtlon*] tftUgkJu nt the? TmUtitufte, 
ffr« Hwhti lA.n 520 - 595), known to the West 
ua A terrors, was the greatest of the Arabic phllcflo 
phers, and was pnwlicaJly their lust, [ft wa# u 
Jmtive of Cordova and the friend and ]m>t£g4 of I bn 
riifoyt, hy whom he was introduced to Abu Ya'qub 
iu 54ft. He was, however, more outspoken than Ibu 
Ttiffiyl, and wrote aeroral controversial works against 
ai^Ghaulf and hh follower*. The family to which 
he belonged was one whoso members usually become 
jurist#, and I bn Rnshd acted m QurfJ in various Spanish 
TnvMjg ; iik„ mast of th® Arable philosophers he studied 
medicine, and in 578 Wu* appointed mmrt physician 
ro Abu YiiVb. By this time ho had finished hi* 

w “* 411 « lttlor ' tinier the MuwahhM Abu 
\u*Mt uJoJlansur he cenmired ns a heretic and 
banished from Cordova, it mtut bt) remembered 
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that the Muwahhids, like the Murabits. were really 
Moroccan rulers, to wlmm Spain wa* a foreign 
province. tr was whilst the Emir was in Spain and 
at Cordova, making ready for an attack upon the 
Christians, Lh&l Ibo ftusbd was disgraced, and it 
wibk probable that this was nui inly u matter of 
policy, ns the Emir, on the eve of a rellgbuJl war f waj 
desirous of proving hie own ru-i or he.hixy by the 
public disapproval «f one who bad been rather too 
outspoken in his speculative theories. As anno a* 
the Ktnir returned to Morocco the order of exile was 
revoked, and later on I bn Kushei appears at the 
court of Morocco, where lie died in SAG. 

Amongst the Muslim* Ibn Rashit has not exercised 
great influence j it wn- the Jew* who supplied the 
bulk of hii admirers, and they, oidreted in Provence 
and Sicily by Mnwnhhid persecution, seem to have 
been chiefly instrumental in lutrnducJng him to 
Latin Christo adorn, 

HU chief medical work was known as the K 
“ the universal,” which, under the Latinized name of 
“ oolliget,'’ hrt-ume popular ns « manual in the 
modteval mdvorsitm* where the Arabic system of 
medicine whs in one. Ho wrote also on jurisprudence 
a test -bonk of the law of inheritance, which is still 
extant in MS,, nod tileo prod need works on astronomy 
and gramtner, He maintained that the itihk of philo¬ 
sophy was one approved and commended by religion, 
for the Qttr’nn show* that Ood romraond* men to 
search for the truth, It U only the prejudice of the 
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un enlightened which fear* freedom of thought, 
h™ua(> for those whose kmivdefhni in imperfect the 
truth* of philosophy neom to t»e contrary (<■ religion. 
On this topic bo composed two theological treatises— 
“ tm the Agreement of Religion with PhlliMuphy M 
ami ** On the 1 ■cmdnaTnil.ii.Uj of Religious ftogitULa, 1 ’ 
both of which have been edited by M. !. Mueller. 
The popular beliefs be «1 im-., not accept, but be regard* 
them n* wisely designed to tench morality and to 
develop piety amongst the pimple at large j the 
true philosopher allow* no word to Ihi uttered against 
established religion, which is a thing nectary for 
the welfare of The people. Aristotle lie regard* n j 
the supreme revelation <if God to man : with It 
reunion is In total agreement, but as religion is known 
to (he multitude it only partially discloses Divine 
truth anil adapts It l» the practical needs of the many ; 
in religion there is a literal meaning, which i» alt the 
uneducated are able to attain, and there in m 
" interpretation,'' width j> ttn' disclosing of deeper 
truths berieuth the surface which It is not expedient 
to communicate to the nmlfciturie, Re oppose* the 
position of Ibn Rajja. who inclined in solitary medi¬ 
tation and avoided the discussion of philosophical 
problems j he admits and desire" such discussion 
provided it i* confined to the ed (mated who aTe able 
to iimlerauiul its bearing, and not brought before the 
multitude who are thereby In danger of having their 
simple faith undermined- He agrees with fbn Bojja, 
hnwevor, as against Ibn Tiifayl in disapproval of 
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‘w such ;1 iliing may be, but it i« t< h> rjirt* to 

iivutl striouii coufiidetatlftti. 

Tlit-rv art? flllteient clfl&ftes of men who fall roughly 
Into three group*. The highest of lk«e are those 
whOAH religious belief 1* bused on demonstration 
(&*rAanl, the result of reasoning from syllogism a whiefc 
am A priori e«riaini these tire the men to whom the 
philosopher makes hia uppeid. The lowest stratum 
contain- those whose faith in based un the authority 
of a teacher or on presumptions which cannot be 
argued oat ami are not doe to the exercise of pure 
reason * it is mischievous to ptu " demomrt,ration ” 
or reason or oontrovwsy More people of this typ*, 
(or it can only rati so ■■loin climb i jmi difficulty. 
Intermediate between those two strata arc those who 
have not attained the nas of pure reason—which, 
with Ihu Kunhd, seonw to be simply intuition—but 
are capable of argument and controversy by means 
of which ibeir faith tttn be defended and proved! 
“ demonstration ” proper is not to be laid before 
these*, hut it is right to enter into argument with them 
and to au?*jii them to rise.* above the level rtf those 
whose belief is based only upon authority. 

y<ist of ail, Ilm Enshd op|W«ed the teaching of the 
MSfoi'dliimifl or orthodox ^cliolafitir theologians, whom 
In* regarded a a subverting the pure principles of the 
Aria Lou-tin 11 philosophy, and of the** be considered 
the worst to he nl-Ghoxali, “ that renegade of 
philosophy " FILs leading controversial work U the 
J>rj(rucfinu of tht Distraction (Tohofat al-Tnhafut), 
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wtiirh lift designed a* :i relut uttnn of ol-Ghiizalj's 
Destruction of the Philosojihtrt. 

Bui it wua ar a ruin men Tutor mi t be lost. of Ailatotle 
that be !>ecninft best known to ittb-mjitQtit ge tic rations 
unionist, the Jews tiniJ Tito biter Lutin Kcimb^tki \ 
he was ilj« greet and final com men tut or. Strangely ( 
however, lira Htmlid never perceived I lie importance 
of reading Aristotle in the original; he had no know ¬ 
ledge of Greek, and gives no sign of cop poking that a 
study of the Greek test would at alt assist a student 
of the philosopher. The un-thud of LL« voiiunentarie? 
in the time-honoured form deHyed from the Syriac 
eommeiitutors; a senlonce of the lexl is given and 
the explanatory r-ommems follow. 

In main snbatanre Ibn Rush it reproduces the psy¬ 
chology of Aristotle as interpreted by al-Farabi and 
Ibn Sitm, hut with some import ant modifications. 
In man is a passive and an active intellect : the active 
intellect is mused to action by the operation of tliu 
Agent intellect, and liras become-, an acquired intcl- 
led : the individual imelloeta are tnimv, but the Agent 
Intellect ifi but one, though present in each, just as 
the siut is one, but there are in action as many suns 
“ there are bodies which it illuminates. This is the 
form of the Aristotelian doctrine as it had hm-n 
transmitted through Ibn Slau \ I ho Agent Intellect 
is one. bm it Is as Liy onuuuition present in tool), so 
that the quickening power in each one is pun of the 
universal Agent Intellect. But lira Rmihd differs 
from his predecessors in Ills treatment of the passive 
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intellect, the f aqt hayjfuhmi, which U the scat of latent 
atni fioUtiiiuI faculties upon which the Apron t operates. 
Ln -hJJ the earlier systems l, hi*, put! slot) Eti toll rot was 
regarded nr purely individual amt an operated on 
hy Ok- umuiukLion of the universal A^nt, hut Ihn 
Itnahii regarded I he int-olleot al?o »,* Hut a 

portion of a uiiiversuJ @onl ami ne individual only 
til an fur as temporarily occupying an individual body. 
Even the passive power* are part of a uni vernal 
force animating tlm whole of nature. Thin is the 
dortrino of patnp^i/rh itm t which osori'isod so *troti« 
•n attraction for many of the raodtevnl -udiolmstirs, 
and iis: u- ft* adln-ronti it < the prc.-wiit d.*j ; thus 
Jam o*s ( I'rincipUs of Pxyaholo$y f p. 34(1) says: 11 ! 
confess that the mowed I I hijennu! iriirl.aplivHii\il and 
try to define the more. I fi nd the notion of borne sort 
of an an i nm muttdi thinking in nil of u» to He n more 
prouUsirjjr hypothesis, in spite of all its dUDeullifts, than 
that of u Ini nf u HsoltiMy individual snub,*’ Ibn 
Anshd regards Alexander of ApJirudirin* ns min taken in 
supporting that the passive intellect is a mere dis¬ 
position f it is iu us, but Imhmga to something outside j 
it h n«u engendered, it is incorruptIb1o t amt ho in a 
o-y^mhlea the Agent httaDfiOt Thi*. doctrine 
i* the very opposite to what is commonly described 
as materialism, which represents the mind us merely 
a form of energy produced by the activity of the 
neurol functions. The activity nf brain and nerves, 
according to llm Utixhd, are duo to the premsiico id 
nil external force; not only, as Aristotle teaches. 
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at Il'UjjL flccordbic to Alexander Aph/s luterpr.-rafir^n. 
is the highest faculty of tin; miaou due tn i ho operation 
of the external our Agent Intellect, but tin; passive 
intellect on which this agent nets is itself part of n 
great universal soul, which in the <me toumi of ulU 
life and the reservoir to which the soul returns when 
the transitory experience of what wo call life if 
finished. 

I bn RmduTs viuwi do uot receive much attention 
or critidim from Muslim eoholars, but the Christian 
scholastic* brought two main argument i against this 
theory, one psychological, Llie other then logical* 
The psychologic:*! objection U that il is entirely 
subversive) of individuality : If Ilia conscious life of 
each is only part of the eomoiotu life of u linivcr&iJ 
soul there can be no real ry<* In any out- of u? ; but 
there is m fact, to which consciousness bears dearer 
witness than Lin* reality nad individuality of the fgo* 
This did nor torn h Mio possibility that the individual 
soul might be drawn from a universal e 9 ju! as Its 
source, nor did it disprove that the individual sunt 
might be reulr -irbed wpain in the tiuiver-. i: soul, but 
In so far a* lbn If nsbd’s view represented the sou! as 
throughout a part of I he universal '■on! it was argued 
thill this is contrary to experience, which makes it 
dear that in this present life the tgo is very distinctly 
individual. The theological argument was that Ibn 
Rushd's view denied the immortality of the son), and 
to was contrary to the Christian faith. This objection 
deals more specifically with tho re absorption of The 
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soul of tho individual in ike onivenuil soul; such 
cesmthm of separate nod iuilivjilual existence, it was 
argued, meanl that the soul as suck no longer existed. 

A:i wo have already noted, Aristotle gives a rather 
narrow range to the highest facility of reason, con- 
fining its activity to the percept ten of abstract ideas j 
“m to the things spoken of ^abstract (the mi n d|t hints 
ot them ba it would of tin- being aimb-noj'cd, if by on 
effort of thought it thinks of it q mj snub-nosed, not 
separately, but gan hollow, aithuut 1 he fle-h in which 
the- hollowness is adherent: so when it thinks of 
mathematical forms. It thinks of them ay separated, 
though they are not separated 1 * (Ari*tut. dc anitna. 
Hi, 7, "-8). Those who followed Alexander Aph. 
and the nec-FiatocM- took this n abstract" In a 
very narrow sense, and in the Arabic comment at ora 
these abstractions even become tioft*eubatontin] beings, 
m it were disembodied, or rather bodiless, spirits: 
“ in qmbuadiini libris tie Arabic*) tramhitis sutatoatlM 
•epuratae. quae nos angelos dtaimus, inletiigontiae 
recant nr " (S. Thos. Aquia. Quat& Di*p. dc noima. 
10 }. Can man know tilths *uh&UnUne teparata* by 
his natural faculties T Ihn Kushd «nya ho con : if 
otbuiwiAc nature bti.i acted in rain, for there would 
bean ii4tUiyibilc without dl intt!Hi<jf.nit lo understand 
it; hut Allstotlo has shewn {Ptilii. 1, 8, 12 ) that 
uaturu doe- nothing in rain, sc that if there be an 
ifiteUiffibiU there must be nn inttlliffc/m capable of 
parcelring it. “The commentator (t.o. Ibo RusbdJ 
says in 2 Mot. tormn. r. (in fino) that ii abstract sub- 
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stances cannot be underatCHKl by tin rJioti nature has 
acted III Vain, ha cans# it made that which Is by 
nature nndiHitiuidabk in itself to bo not mitleritood 
by any on a. Gut nothing lit saporflubUK or in vain 
in nature- Therefore immaterial substances can be 
under ''(»«>•! by us.” fS. Tlwn. Aquiu. Suibbid. 1, $S.J 

As the Agent Intellect enters into nom muni cation 
with relative b«£ng it has to suffer the conditions of 
relativity, and so is tint equally eillchtnl in -ill; It act* 
on tteosiblt' images as form acts on matter, yet iho 
Agent Intellect never become* corruptible that un 
which U abctu. 

These are in outline the points in the teaching of 
)bn If iiAlitlr which .*how the most marked ditfamnnn 
from that of his predecessors, and wtiirh afterwards 
provoked most controversy amongst the Latin 
schol&stka- 

rba Kusiid really end- the illnMm 1 tr- line of Arable 
Aristotelians. A few Aristotelian scholar* foil owe il 
in Spain, hut with the decay of i hr Minvnlildd power 
these cam# to an end. Of those later ho holms we 
may mention Mohyi nd-Din h. 'Arebi (ri, Q3.H) and 
• Alnlu l-Haqrj h. S&b'im (d. (M7h The former of these 
va< primarily a Sufi, and shows a strong inclination 
toward* pantheism. J Ahdu l-Hmjq, the Inst of the 
Muwahhld circle, also .1 -Sufi, but a) tin- a me time 
&rr accurate student of Aristotle- hi mortem [slum 
there is no Aristotelian scholarship, save only in logic, 
whore Aristotle has always held his own. 
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THE JEWISH TEA X8MI TTOH8 

We have already seen that the .Tow** took ti pro mi 
ucili part iu bringimr a knowledge of philosophical 
research (rum -Vain to Spain, anil I bn Jabirul 
(AvoncebruU lakes Ilia plate in the Line of iron emission 
by which Spanish L-lam was brought Into contact 
with these studio. This did not end ilu? partici¬ 
pation of the Jews in philosophical work, but their 
tnbM^ofiOt writers do not form part of tlw regular 
aeries of Aristotelian atuflentj iufluencinir the Muslim 
world, but are rather confined to Jewish circle.- Ter 
they arc of an Importance wider than merely sectarian 
interest#, for it was by means of Jewish disciples ->f 
Ibn Enahd thill he wu ■ mififld to a position of much 
greater importance than he bus ever enjoyed m the 
Muslim world. Amongst the Jews, indeed, there 
arose a strong AverroL«i school, which later on wfis 
the chief means of introducing fbn Uushd'.H theories 
lo Latin scholasticism. As wo shall see later the 
transmission of philosophy from Arabic to Latin 
surroundings falls Into two singes : hi the earlier the 
Arabic material passes directly, imd the works used 
are those which had attained a leading import an c* 
in Islam, hut in the later stage the Jews word the 
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intermediaries, u nd thus Ihe choice of Mixt-books and 
authoritiL ^ wo> largely influenced by an ousting 
Jewish acholtWticiatn, 

Ibn Jubirul shows the Aristotelian philosophy in¬ 
troduced to Jewish surrounding*, jiiai a* Su*id al- 
Fiivyuml in Mcsopot amia show's this chlruiicu of 
Mu'‘ittrilJte diseuealDEui amongst the .lows, In fact, 
nil the intellectual experiences of the Muslim com¬ 
munity were repeated amongst tho Jews. In Islam the 
Mn'tOEilltes and the philosopher* were followed by 
the scholastics, who took their final form under id- 
Otmali, and so in Judaism also ul-Gluualt has his 
parallel. 

The founder of tin orthodox Jewish scholasticism 
was the Spanish Jew, Jehudu hal-Lct-i (d, 540 A.n. 
- 114ft who lived during the Mu mbit rule 

and tho coming of thy Muwatahids. His teaching 
is known by a work entitled Sc/cr lia-Kuzari, which 
cuii-si'tn of five ojwayf-, supposed to he dialogues 
between the King of the Chazars and a Jewish 
visitor to his court. These dialogue-: discuss various 
topics of a philosophical and political character. The 
study of philosophy ii com mo tided, but U is pointed 
out that good conduct i« not attained by philosophy, 
which la occupied with scientific investigations, and 
many of these have no direct hearing upon the duties 
of practical life ; the best mourn of promoting right 
conduct is religion, which is the established tradition 
Of wisdom revealed to men of undent Times. Even 
In speculative matters a surer guidance la often 
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fn mfehwl by religious tradition than by the ^pecii- 
laljfmB of philosophers. God rttiakul Jill thing* from 
fi i> f.li<r|| T ; tb(* attempt 10 explain tbo priiseucu ot 
imperfection amt evil in tbo world by tbo theory of 
the eternity of matter, or Uy the operotSotHif lows of 
nature h futile ; those Jaws themselves tnu.it refer 
bark to God. The difficult y arising from the mingling 
of evil with good in creation is admitted; the real 
solution is unknown, hut il must ho maintained that 
creation was the work of God in spite of the difficulties 
which this presents. 

A* to the nature and attributes of God, the dis¬ 
tinction which Sa l id ttS-rayyrinii tried to make 
between the essential and other attributes ta nn* 
tenable. The a ttri bn tea a la tod in tho Old Testament 
may be applied to God because They arc revealed, 
which i.H wx noth' the same teaching os that of al* 
Ash’ari and nl-GhazalL These attribute. tiro either 
referring to active t|uaHtifW, or to relative, or to 
negative. Those which arc active and those which 
ore relative are used metaphorically! wo do not 
know their real significance. 

Tho fifth essay is more especially directed against 
the philosophers as teaching doctrines subversive of 
revelation. In the first place he disapproves tho 
theory of emanations ; the work of creation was 
directly performed by God without any intermediary; 
if there were emanations, why did they stop short at 
the lunar sphere I This refers to the descriptions 
given 1 >t tho Arabic writers who endeavour lu explain 
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the successive ennui&fckmi from the First Cause us 
reaching down to different sphere He oppose also 
thf ; ■*“*• of the Mutukijflimin to ntmm 
philosophy and theology u tending to undermine 
tbe truth* of wveidcd religion, *<» that he tat** a 
mure nejtctkrawy position than ulGhasali, This wtt* 
uievitohle, for Jewish thought hud jib yet boon much 
le8i toflwenoed by pMojiophj i him w&, the oase with 
(ho Muslims. Ho object* also ro the description of 
tho eon! na intellect, more it would appear because 
common usage confined “ intellectual activity ” too 
mueh to philosophical speculation, and especially he 
protested against the implication that only souls of 
philosophers w«rw finally united to the Agent Intellect. 
The iout of mail is u spiritual -ulistuncc ^d im . 
perishable; it does not win immortality by intellec¬ 
tual activity but 1» ageessarily immortal by its own 
imture. He admits, however, that the pm,jive n«ul 
in mao is influenced by the Agent. Intellect, which he 
***** to ***** “ the wisdom of God personified 
Generally, therefore, Hal-Levi defined Jewish ortho¬ 
doxy as Against the teachings of the philosophers ■ 
he recognises the Tore,:, of philosophical Bpaclllation 
hut is himself distinctly conservative. God Wa # 
literally the creator, and no philosophical definition 
or creation which (coded to explain it otherwise 
than according to traditional belief WflS permissible. 
Rut Tfid-Levi does not Fecm to have hud any great 
Influence outside Judaism, and hi* work rutfier tends 
to show hew far Jewish thought of the tlili cent, of 
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tht< m]rst was <HH erf sympathy With current phihi- 
aophirn! 'peculation. though no longer ignorant of 
it. 

It wurt in Spain l liar the Jews ospeeialij 1 
distinguished thfiBUdver as pftyftofiais, reprodneing 
and exroiniing the-inri-jjj t tune uf tile Ambic author!- 
tie*, who wm* pupil# of the Sc*toriMU and Jen in 
the first place. Tie most distinguished of these 
Spanish Jews who hen a me loader* in medical science 
waa ttm Zuhr (d, 505 A.1L - 1100 A/D.l, commonly 
known to the tuodiirv&l West us ** Avenaoar.’’ tie 
was a native of Seville and Qiemljcr »f u family of 
physicians. Jewish pliiloimphy does not take a 
lending place until the appearance of A6a hnrnn 
.Vetffj h, MaymuT\ b, l Ah4\tUah (d. flOl A.11. ~l2tl4 
A.D.i, a t: on temporary isni! follower of n«i Bitshd ami 
the one who did most to OKtahlirit an Aver rain rmhouJ, 
mid h( i paused on hiB work and influnioo to Larin 
Christendoin. He was the son of u pupil of Cal-Levi, 
and, it la sard, it pupil of one of Ibtr Biijjn'a pupils. 
Iliri family retired to Africa to avoid the persecution 
of The .Mu with bids and settled for a tim« in Fe*, then 
removed to Egypt. It wue whilst he was at Cairo 
that Ihu .Miiymun, or Moimonidus as he is more 
commonly (tailed by European writers, fiml heard 
«f Urn Hud id. 

Offl chief work ip known h Dahtlat ttJIIa'irin, “the 
Guide of the Perplexed,’' winch, tike all hi* other 
books, was produced in Arabic; about the time of 
his death this work was translated into Hebrew by 
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Samuel h. Tibbon u* Mayth y dm kin, The Arabic 
text, edited by Mu nit, wuj- published at Paris f3 vela.) 
in lSSfMW, and ia 1361 an EogU-di Iran slut ion by 
Fried hinder was published in London. Next to this 
In Importance I - 1 the f realise il/m/ahiA fi t-Tawhidf 
a treatise on tho unity of (3ml, of which a Hebrew 
translation was made in the 14th cent* A.l>. Mia 
other works were mainly madloul, and include 
treatise* “on poison® and their antidotea,” “on 
haimorrhuide," “ on asLhiiia, 11 and u coimncnt^ry 
on Hippocrates. 

Miuinonides’ teaching reproducer the substance uf 
thui already associated with al-Farnhi and Tbti Sine 
put into u Jo with form. Cod in tho Intellect, the 
fin intelligent, and the ijtlrlligittHc: Ho la tho 
necessary First Cause mud the permanent source. Ho 
ia essentially and necessarily one, and attributes cannot 
be so used as to imply plurality ; only those, attribute 
which describe ncUvlty are adtiiisaibic. not those 
fcbfoU imply relations between God and the creature. 
Like I bo ituebd lit* disapproves of tho Mutate nil l mi it, 
whom he regards os mere opportunists in thdr 
philosophy and without any staph* principle, beside* 
which their method of compromise does not face 
fairly I he law of causality. The Aristotelian dot- 
trine of the eternity of matter cannot, however, be 
admitted ; creation must have been from nothing, as 
follows from the !uw of causality j that such ww 
the case cannot he proved, but every contrary 
supposition is untenable. All the properties of 
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matter, the law - of nature, etc., had their beginning 
at creation. On the first day God ( mated tho begin¬ 
nings (rwAit), that is to say the tutellEgmicea, from 
which proceeded the scvotaJ spha«, aud introduced 
movement, so that on this day the whole universe 
and ail its content! came into existence. On the 
succeeding days these contents were disposed in order 
and developed 5 then on the seventh day Gud rested, 
which mean* that He ceased from active operation 
and laid the universe under the control of natural 
laws, which guided It henceforth. 

Tho teaching of Maim on id os shows a somewhat 
modified form of the system :timely developed by 
ul-Farabi and Ibn Sin a adapted to Jewish beliefs. 
It had n rapid and wide snoot"*, apreuding through 
the greater part of tho Jewish community in his, own 
lifetime* But this success waft not without -tome 
opposition—the synagogue.* of Aragon, Cutidungiv, 
and of Provence, where a very large number of Jews 
had sought refugH from the Muwahhids ; the flytia- 
gogue at Nnrbonuc, on the other hand, defended him, 
It was nnt until the folio ring century, und chiefly 
by the efforts of David KimchVlhufc Maitnowde# 
wua at length generally accepted as Lhe leading doctor 
of the Jewish church. 

Although lliilrnnnldw wa* known lo the Latin 
schutafttns, it was not ilia work nor thai of any other 
jowink teacher which really made the Jews important 
to medical western thought so much ;vs the work 
they did in popularising Hu Hushd, whom they 
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culled *' tho soul and into]licence of Arinlotle, TT 
Jewish MSS. of Aristotle h tv rarely found without 
Ihn En*hd T a commentary, ami Mb paraphrase* 
v^ry common It hear the mim>> nf Aristotle u; thinr 
head. It was as the commontabor Unit he held mu 
M yh u position in Jewish thought, and it wim as the 
finaJ amd authoritative commentate that he finally 
togir hi* plai'i* in Latin uchohi-riemn futrodiiDAd by 
Jewish teach era. 

The Muwtihhid persecution scattered many of the 
Spanish Jew* to Africa and to Provence mid l,an- 
guedoe. Those who took refuge in Africa, like Mai* 
mouidca, rcUinea Ibe use of the Amide language, 
but Arabic quickly became obsolete amongst tlmne 
who had. fled north. No doubt the refugees in 
Provence found it necessary to use the Provencal 
dialect (or communication with their Christian lieigh- 
lionrs. but that dialect bad never yet I men tilt'd for 
setentjlip or pMlo.nphkul purpose- * in Western 
Christendom Latin was Invariably used for all edtir a- 
tfonal and -rhularly purposes, hut the refuge© dews 
did not feel disposed to adopt a language which had 
no traditional joHocUttinna for thorn and was ultogether 
* torci B n tna &* nflver a- yet employed for Jewish 
purposet rider these eirciinistaiieoa the Jewish 
leaden deliberately copied the actual condition 
prevailing amongst tlmir Jewiah neighbours where 
the nxdmt Latin wu* in u >,c as a leaned lauguuge, 
whilst it* derived dialects were the speech in every- 
day tnse, and ho they revived the use of Hebrew sj 
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the medium of leaching arut literature. Throughout 
Hebrew hud retained it- place s.- a liturgical language; 
Lb ore hud been synagogue liturgies in Greek, but 
those helrmjted to a much curlier period. Tile revival 
ol Hebrew produced a aco Hebrew which duos not 
preserve a line of historical continuity with the 
ancient Hebrew. For some lime Hebrew bud boon 
a dead lanenogu in the East, anil it hud never spread 
a* a living speech to the Went, But ltd-, artificial 
revival, which has more than one parallel in history, 
was not so difficult a feat as ii sounds at first. The 
vermicular speech of the Spanish Jew was Arabic, 
and pMlologidnlly Amide is very nearly a dinted 
if uot of Arabic, yet at least of a pro to-Arabic, which 
shows many close parallels with Hebrew, Of coarse 
a: Um; time the true philoWir*! relation* were not 
understood : Influenced by theological prepossessions 
the Jew father tended in regard Arabic ss a dcrivitlive 
of Hebrew ; yet tin kinship was obvious, and in the 
early iraudntintj* made from Arabic to Hebrew it is 
not uncommon to find that most of the word* are 
translated in surh a way that the sum* root-form is 
used &» in the original. Secondly, it not only 
the case that Hebrew u came easily ** to those who 
knew Amide, but them hud Keen ndou» philological 
studies by JehmUi C buy vug, David Eitnchi, and others 
which hud cmphaeUeil Lfcb dose fcindiip, unit hud 
indeed adapted till the r 11 3of Arabic grammar to the 
use of Hebrew it was therefore! possible tn compose 
and even to speak a tolerable Hebrew by Uie con* 
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scions rendering of the Arabic vocabulary into 
Hebrew. It U not sugg rated that tlic inaugutniors 
of utfo-lrchrew ignored tbe characteristic of the 
cl .1-ideal njteei'h ; in fact they did not ilo to, hot tlioy 
were in a position to use Hebrew ns though a dialect 
differing from Arabic only in detail, at id in Ltd* 
attitude they were more et.rictly Cornet Hum tlmy 
B Opposed, Before long Arabic began l" be entirely 
dl*carded, and Hebrew, wlnr-iu revival flattered 
Jewish susceptibilities, was taken op with vigour aa o 
language of the schools; how far tt I'liui' Into use In 
the home we do not know. 

This change awn-tfifuted the translation of the 
later theological and philosophical writers from Arable 
Into Hebrew, Tradition put- the beginning of this 
work of iruns!athm In the I2lli century, hut tld| ii 
not possibly true. Ii wu* not until welt Into the 
13Ui century that Hebrew transition, begin to appear. 
The most famous translators were of tins family of 
Juhuda hen Tibbon, who ciuinuL himself be accepted 
i- 4 a translator. The first work was done by Samuel 
ben Tibhim, who compiled a Hebrew 14 Opinions of 
the Philosophers," which is a catena of passages 
from Ibn Huidid and other Mu dim falasifah* This 
production won In general use oa a popular ru annul 
until it was rep lu tied by complete fcrnuuhitUms of rbo 
actual texts, when, of course, Audi com piUit ions went 
out of uSfe The principal part of the work was done 
bv Moses l*n Tibbon (ctre, 1260 A.D.), who tmushted 
most of the com montane t of Ibn fiuuhd, some portions 
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of his medical works, anil Maimmiides* “ Guide of the 
Perplexed.’' About this time Frederick II. was 
strongly desirous of Introducing the Arabic writers 
to tUe knowledge of the West, a matter to which we 
shut! refer again when we come to consider the trans¬ 
lation of the Arabic philosophical works into Latin, and 
so wc find him protecting and pension jug Vmjuli hen 
Abba Mari, a son-in-law of Samuel ben Tlbbon, at 
Naples, and this Yaqnh employed in preparing a 
Hebrew translation of Ibu ilushd’a commentaries on 
the Aristotelian Organon. 

The thirteenth century A.D. shows ns a continuous 
scries of Hebrew scholars either preparing compilations 
and abridgments or ui'Uiully translating the full 
text of the leading Arabic philosophers, and especially 
of tbn ftoshd. About 1247 JehtnJa ben Salome 
Cohen, of Toledo, published his Hebrew “ Search for 
Wisdom," an on cycle pmdia of Aristotelian doctrines 
nminly based upon the teachings of Ibn Rushd. 
A little later 6hem-Tov b. Yusuf b* Pula ipi era also 
reproduced the ductrtnm of Urn Hu did in his essays, 
and later again in the 13 Lh century Geraim b. 3ultimo 
compiled “The Door of Heaven," which shows the 
same In flu Hite. 

About 1^57 .Solomon b, Yusuf b. Aiynh, a refugee 
who hurt come from Granada to Utahns, translated 
the text of Ibu Hu* lid's commentary on the de weto 
ami dt men do, and in the latter part of this century 
complete translations begin to take the place of 
abridgments and collections of extracts. About 
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12&4 /era cilia bon Isaac £rom Barenhma translated 
ilin RiishdV comment uric* on (lie Ptyftct, l(lo 
}fuiafilitttiijii, .ant tiiu treat i&ira dr r<iflo and i U min) do. 
Ut iiuo ha* drawn attention to the fact that the sain© 
works am trail slated again and again, samo times by 
translators who were very nearly eeuUmporary and 
lictvl in the name neigh[Krarhood* Evidently thew 
tranelufiouji did utit uuickly «mei into a ide circuii- 
tion t nnd it doe* not ecom that the task of Hie rmne- 
ffttor was bold in any gram iviieem ; ii wu> regarded ns 
a purely mechanical work, and not credited with any 
literary puMiUilitiea. 

Kariy in the IHb century KnJouymos b. Kalonymo* 
b. Mi-ir trail’hit ed I bn Rushd's commentaries on the 
1 npiaa, Sophistic, and anaifftitfa £*imttrivr<x {coiti- 
pl'rteil 1311) \ then his commentnries on the /‘Ai/fica, 
Mnt(ip}itf&ic&, >h I'otfo and dr winrfn, dt ijr.nfrntimr 
and dr corrupt iont, and the If titara (completed 1317), 
aurl followed thcm* by a tramlittion of the />ptffr?/cfioa 
o/ Ilk Ihvtructi&n. An independent ilehrcw trans¬ 
lation of thin latter work was made about the amne 
t ime by KnJonymoa b. David k Tod run. A bom UJiit 
Rabin Samuel hehJohuda ben Mcshullam at MitrseHIoa 
prepared D.-brew versions of Ibn KoshdV romm.-n* 
tiiriev no the N'ichaniachmati Et hos and his paraphrase 
of the Republic of Plato, which was regarded by the 
Arabic writers as part of tJm Aristotelian canon. 
It la rather inlercstlnfE to unto that naroe whore about 
the name time Judo boa Motes lien Huniel uf R, Jm * 
prepared a He brow tran station of de. iubtUtufia 
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from the Latin translation which was itself 
derived from the Arabic, To a great extent the 
Hebrew end Latin transjations were being made 
contemporaneously hut quite independently; it was 
not nntil well into the 14th century that they begin to 
influence one another. It was during this later stage 
that so many of the Arabic philosophical works were 
translated into Latin via Hebrew, and this gave a 
marked preponderance to Ibn BinduL, the result of 
the Jewish vogue of his writings f the earlier trana* 
latioos into Latin from the Arabic rather tend to lay 
weight on Ibn Sino. 

in the course of the 14 th century A.T>. the Hebrew 
commentators en Ibu Bushd begin. Chief amongst 
these was Lavi ben Hereon, of llagnnljt, who wrote a 
commentary on Ibn Kushd’s Ittbal on the doctrine 
of the union of the soul with the Agent Intelligence, 
and on Ibn Itushd'y treatise * l on the substance of 
the world.” Levi’a teaching reproduces the Arabic 
Arhitoi.elia.nism much more freely and frankly than 
was ventured by Mai monidea ; he admits the eternity 
of the world, l ho primal matter he described -.l- suh- 
Btunee without form, and creation meant, only the 
impress of form on tbfi formless substance. 

Contemporary with Levi was Mo sea of Jfarbouae, 
who, betw een 1340 and 13B(>, produced commentaries 
on the same works of Ibn Bushd as bad jl! ready I ic j :u 
treated by Levi, ns wdl as other of the treatises on 
physical science. 

The fourteenth century wan the golden age of 
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■U-tviHli o ludafdicisrn and tbe following century 
it in its decay. Ibu Undid was Atill studied and 
cum mem uric?, were still compiled. About H6f< .Joseph 
ben. Shew-To b of Segovia produced h cm mu unitary on 
Aristotle’* Ethics which he intended to supplement 
rtiti Jin did. who hml not writ! cm a cumin tin I, nr y on 
thi* portion of Aiiitetfo. Ellas del Medigo. who taught 
ai Emilia inward* I ho cud <>f the 1 5th century t 1* 
recorded by tic-iuiu us ihe last great J«vri di Averrosat- 
He wrnle u mmiiiulltury nil the rr;- rfutUanfia orbit 
in 1 185, and ul*o published ntiiuUntLunt on Avcrmea. 

The 16th century show .•? the final decay of .1 evriab 
ATBf mltiH i In 1560 an abridgment of tin? i-.gi. 1 of 
Averroe* wns published at Eivu ill Trent*), and this 
Inn* remained » standard work amtmgsl .lews, hut 
outside logit! Aver rocs wins beginning to fall Into 
disrepute, Hnhbi Mo«Bi AJmosmim (drc. 1538' ti*« 
alGb avail's work agaiusl the philosopher* to oppnse 
Ibn Undid, and evidences occur of an interest in 
Plato l>)‘ those who despised AriMutle us a relie of 
the dark age*. The later .Jewish philosophers such at 
Spinoza uro not In touch with the medlieeiiJ trad Irfan, 
whose continuity is severed towards the end of the 
16th century; later work (diuws the influence of 
post-renascence non-Jewish thought. 


CHAPTER XI 


INFLUENCE OF THE ARABIC 
PHILOSOPHIES OK LATIN SCHOLASTICISM 

We have now fallowed the way in which HeHenhillfi 
pltilcisophy wait pegged from the Greeks to the Syrians, 
from tile Syrians to the Arubit-&jjeating Muslims, 
and n . by the Muslims carried from Asia ' o the far 
We-t, We have now in run&iiLir the way in which 
it waj handed on from t hose Arabir-spcnkitut people 
to the liilim. The first contact of the Latins with 
the philosophy nf Lbe Muslims was in Spain, tu might 
he expected. At Lhut time, that in to <my during the 
Middle Alias, we eon rightly describe the Wetfera 
ports' of Europe ad “ Latin, tf erne© Latin was used not 
*<nly in the services of the chureli but ua a mean# at 
tea chilli: and us a menn^ of intercouT^e between the 
educated; it does not imply that the vernacular 
speech in all the western lands wms of Larin origin, 
and of course make* no suggestion nf u M Latin race " ; 
it refers only to a cultural group, and wv are employing 
the term * 4 Latin ** only to denote those who .shared 
u civilization which tuay fairly be described as of 
Latin origin. In Spain tins Latin culture was in 
contact with the Arabic culture of the Mu.-, lint*. 
Tlie tronsmiflsiiuj of Arabic material to Latin ii 
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especially &$£0<il&ted with Bajnmmd, who was Ar ch* 
bishop vt Toledo from 1130 to 1150 A.D. Toledo had 
become part of the kingdom of OtMtfle Iti i0$5, dur ing 
Urn disordered period just before the Mumble invasion. 
It had been captured by Alfonso VI., tt.rl he bud made 
It the capital city of his kingdom, and the Archbishop 
of Toledo became the Primate of Spain. When the 
torn was taken it was agreed that the citizen* should 
h&ye freedom to follow their own religion, but the 
year after its capture the Christians forcibly seized 
tilt* great church, which had been converted into a 
congregational mosque about -170 years before, and 
restored It to (.■hristian use. For the most part, 
bhWL'Vfr, the Muslims lived side by »(,le with the 
Christians in Toledo, and their presence In the same 
city us the king, llie royal court, and the Primate 
made a considerable Lmpressjun on their neighbours, 
who began to toko some interest in the intellectual 
life of Islam during the following year*. The Arch* 
bishop Ttaj-mund desired to moke the Arabic philo¬ 
sophy available for Christian use. At the moment, it 
wiil be remembered, the Mawahhiils were e^*iihli-hed 
Id Spain, and their bigotry caused a number of the 
Jews mid Christians to take refuge iu the surrouudiug 
countries. 

Enymuiid founded a college of inmtatcn at 
Toledo, which ho put iu the charge of the archdeacon 
Dominie Goudis.'iivi, amt entrusted it with the duty 
of preparing Latin traruJutioua of the most important 
Arabic works on philosophy and science, and thus 
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many translations of the Arabic versions of Aris¬ 
totle And of the common caries as well as of th© abrhlg- 
(ho tits of ul-Far»bt and I bo Si no were prodaeed. 
The method employed fa thin college ami the method 
commonly followed Id the Mid ilia Ages was to use the 
services of an interpreter, who simply planed the 
Latin word over the Arabic words of the original, and 
finally the hat ill it? wit,-* revised by the presiding 
clerk, the finished translation, usually bearing the 
name of tin* revidor. It was an extremely mechanical 
method, and the Interpreter was treated as of minor 
Importance, It seems that, the preparation of a 
translation was done to order In very much the same 
way the copying of a text, and wa* not regarded at 
more intejlactuiii than the work of transcription. 
The reviser did no morn than gee that the sentenced 
wen* gru turn u tic ttl in form : the structure and syntax 
was still Arable, and was often extremely ditlleult for 
the Latin reader to ander^tand, the morn so as the 
mo TO troublesome words were simply transliterated 
from the Arabic. The interpreters employed in this 
college certainly included some Jetts \ if i? known 
that one of them bore the iiamo of John of Seville. 
We have very little information us to the circulation 
of the translation* made at Toledo, but it U certain 
that about thirty years afterwards the whole text 
ol Aristotle's logical Organon was In use in Fads, 
and this was not possible so tong as the Latin trans¬ 
lation* were limited to those which hud lihen trans¬ 
mitted by Boothia*, John Scams, and the fragment* 
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vf Plato derived through fit. Augustine. But tbia 
material already iu the poftBOstiion of the West w«a 
the foundation of scholasticism, und wn developed 
as far a* it would go. Boethius transmitted u Latin 
version of Porphyry's futgoge and of the Vnltgorirt 
and lltrmtntuticM of Aristotle, whilst John Scotue 
iron slut <?d the Pseudo-Dionysius. The further de¬ 
velopment of Latin srholiiwiJi-teui iJime in three 
stages; first, the introduction of the rest of the text of 
Aristotle, as well as the scientific works of the whole 
logical canon, by translation from the Arabic ; then 
rmae translation# from the Greek following the 
capture of CuDStanUnoiile In 1201; and thirdly, the 
iotrod notion of the Arabic commentators. 

The first Latin srholafitio writer who show* a 
knowledge of the complete logical Orgiinou w:lb John 
of Salisbury (d. 1I&2 A.D.), who was a lecturer at 
Parte, but it does not appear that the metaphysical 
and phyehoUigjcal works of Aristotle were in circu¬ 
lation as yet. 

By this time Parts hud become the centre of 
scholastic philosophy, wljjuh was n<»« beginning to 
predominate theology. This takes its form, as vet 
untouched by Arabic- method*, in the work of Peter 
Lombard (d. 11 GO A.r>.) t whose 11 Sentence*." an 
encyclopaedia of the controversies of the time but 
a mere compilation, remained a popular book down 
to the 17th century. The methods and form used in 
the “ Sentences " shows the influence of Alielurd, and 
stiU more of the Bcct state of Gratlnn. It ig interest- 
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is£ to note that Peter Lombard posse^t'ii and used a 
newly (inia!ied tmtubUon of Si. John DoiUMMWi 
Early iu the 13th century we find various contro¬ 
versies til Paris cm subject* Very like rhuse debuted 
by the Arabic philoMphew, hot in reality derived 
Crum. unite independent semrees, Nothing would 
seem more suggoflive of Arabic influence than dis- 
enssitm o( the essential unity of wools, which seerm as 
though it wore an echo of Ibn lituUd; but this 
doctrine hiwl been developed independently from 
neo-Platonic material in the • 'e!tic church, atul, iu 
iu etui» feature* not at all unlike the teaching of 
Ibn It n ii hd. was fairly common in Ireland («f. He nun r 
ieerre** 132-KW), S3® wo find EaIraniima of 

Cor bey in the flth century writing against one Mitt’aritis 
i)i refutation of similar views, ! fore Arabic mfliioiica 
is out of tba qucatlon: at the time, indeed, Ibn Rnahd 
,- uS n ,,t yet bom. So Of Simon of Ton may, who was 
a teacher of theology at Paris ft bout 1300 AJ>., we 
read that whilst he follows Aristotle too dosdj, 
lie hi by some recent writers accused of h«re3y 
< Henry of (land: Lib . d#*vripL tvdea. e. 24 in Fabristns 
BttKofAcea, 2, p, 121), but ttiin simply means that ho 
carried to an eitrcme the application of the dialectical 
method to theology. 

More interest attache* to the decrees passed at a 
ayn«d held at Paris in 1209 and endorsed by tho 
decision" of tha Pupal Legale in 1215, These measure* 
were pnmkfld by the pwthdfith 1 teaching of David 
of Dinant and Amalrte of Ben a, who revived tho *mii- 
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pantheistic doctrine* of John Scot us’ and 

tlie probihit ion* dealing with them eit® pasHUgei from 
ScotiiB verbatim. The Ptfiphyrit it self was con* 
denmed by Hnnoriu* III, fa 1225. But tine decrees 
of 120tt ajfio forbade the use of Aristotle's Kulurai 
Philosophy and flic *» comment n," whilst tho Legate's 
orders of 3215 allowed tho logical works of the old 
wid new translations where fwirhap* tho new 
translations « refer* to Ae “ now n tnuwlotioni mu do 
from tli* Ambit ns «ont.mated with tho “ aid 
voreiona of mn-lUIus, though it is just possible I hat 
mme version direct tram the Greek vraa in cLeeuIa* 
tioc Mid known a* the “ now minnUtioiu^ and nHo 
forbade the reading of the Metaphysics, Natural 
1 tiHufiujihj | all mu tonal which hod bcnnus 

accessible through the Arabic, 

(n 1215 Frederick II, liecame Emperor, and in 
1231 he began to reorganize the kingdom of Sicily. 
Both iii Sicily and in the course of his crusading 
expeditions la (he East Frederick had btoti brought 
into dust 1 contact with the Mtinlims mu] was greatly 
attracted to thorn. He adopted oriental costume and 
nmtiy Amble cuHtomfl and manner*, but. moat im* 
puriant of all, lie wag a great admirer or the Arabic 
philosopher*, whnse works lie wm abb- to read in tho 
original, u* he was familiar with German, French, 
Italian, Latin, Creek, and Arabic. Contemporary 
bisrLortins,- represent him jisu free-thinker, who regarded 
oJ] religions ns oi| (sally worthless, and attributed to 
him tlnj statement that the world had Buffered from 
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three great imposters, Moses, Christ, nnd Muhammad. 
This opinion of Frederick is expressed m pastionutd 
words by Gregory XX. in the enoyeiical letter •* ad 
omros priori pus tt. prulatos terme’* (irt Manat, 
xxiil. TOj. where hecompare* ! lie Emperor to thv blas¬ 
pheming beast of Apocalyjuo xiil., hut Frederick in 
reply likened tbi* Pop« to the boa*; di'.<<-rib<;d In Anur, 
vi.* 11 the great dragon which reduced tho whole world*" 
and professed a perfectly orthodox Attitude towards 
Mu'-os, Christ, and Muhammad, ft ia quJto probable, 
as Bfcnan (,lren-o«, p. 383) supposes, that the views 
ascribed to Frederick really ore based no n professed 
sympathy towards the Arable philosophers, who 
regarded all religions as equally t remble lor the 
uninitructed multi to do* and commonly illustrated 
their remarks by citing the " three laws " which were 
beat known to them. In 1234 Frederick founded a 
university at Napk i, nod made it ivn academy for the 
purpose of introducing A rabic science !o I he western 
world, mid there various Trans! at ions won* made 
from Arabic into Titin i ad into Hollow. By hi.* 
encouragement Michael Scot visited Toledo about 
121" and trail slated Ibu liuslid’n conuautlt arias on 
Aristotle's de coda et dt mundn, as well as the first part 
of the Jr ijjiimn. It seems probable also that, he was 
the translator of commentaries on the Jfriroro, purva 
Satarnlia, dt Vuisfon/i/i ociis, Phtfuit.i, and dc genera¬ 
tion# rl tie comtpffoop. fbn Siiia’i commentaries 
were in general circulation before rim, so that, they 
were very probably tho “ common! odes " referred 
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tii ill the Pari* decree of llifttft, bat wo du not know who 
was responsible for their rendering into Latin* save 
that they altuofii ceri ainly proceeded from the college 
at Toledo, Tim introduction of tbn fliudid, not of 
gre;il repute among*! the Uiirlinis, hears ovidenre to 

ihft weight of Jewish Influence In Sicily and in tins 
ne’w academy at Jf&ples. YFe know that Michael 
Soot was abided by a .few named Andrew, 

Another translator of this period was a German 
Hermann who was in Toledo aSumt 1'Jati, aflor 
Frederick's death, Tic transitu ed the abridgment 
of the Rhetoric mud* by ah Farabi, Ibn Huahd'a 
abridgment of the Poetfia, and other h*- 4 * known 
works of Ajhtot.tr. Hermann's translations were 
described by Refer Bacon as barhamm and hardly 
kittllipblo; 1m transliterated iho names so as to 
show even the lanwin in fbn ltiudm, Abi jjlltsrm, etc. 

By the middle or the fifth century nearly all the 
philosophical works of ihn Itushd wore nunduietl 
into Latin, except the commentary on the Organon, 
*hich came a 1 1 1 tie later, and the f?«fm*|ion ■>/ tkc 
DrtlriKtiQu, which wo» not rendered into Latin until 
the .Tew Calonyniog did so in 1328. Some of ins 
medical works also were translated in the 13th 
century, namely, the C&Uigtu as it waif coded, and the 
treatise rfc formntittnt; other* were translated from 
the Hebrew into Latin early in the following century. 

The first evidence of the general circulation of 
Ideas taken from A vermes (I bn Enshd} is uasodoted 
with William of Auvergne, who was Bishop of Paris, 
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am! these show il cod sitter a bio amount of lQjiucur&cy 
in detail. In 1240 U iHisim published censure* 
against certain opiniunfl, which tin stales to be derived 
from the Arabic philosopher* r amount those he 
express^ his disapproval <jf the dAoblnn nf the Firat 
Intelligence, an emanation from God, as Ixiiug the 
nyoni (if creation, a doctrine common to all the 
philoMlphtirA, but which ho attributes specifically to 
al-Cli.^uili : he object* tihn !»• the (caching thtif the 
world in eternal, which he attributes c or rectly to 
Aristotle ami Ibn Sin a, but m tuitions Averroo* a» an 
orthodox defender of the troth { he farther condemn* 
the doctrine of the unity of in to beets, which most 
Incorrectly he attributes to Aristotle, and also refer* 
tu ai-Fnmbi os Utftfin&aitJiiig this h«T**y j thimighout 
he cites Averrocs as .1 sounder teacher who tends to 
correct these ideas, but his do<-cription ul the doctrine 
of the unity of intellects reproduces the features 
which are distinctive of Avorroea, The arguments 
he uses against this latter doctrine ore, on i lie whole, 
very much the same as those employed h Hi Mo Inter 
by Albert us Mugmi^ and St. Thomas, vb., that the 
doctrine undermines tht reality of the individual 
personality, and is inconsistent with the olwierred 
faci^ of diversity of Intelligence in different persona. 
Be cites Abubacer flhu Rujja) as & commentator 
on Aristotle's PAyjfet, but in fact this wua a book on 
which Urn Bajja did not write a commentary, and the 
substance of the citation agrees with the teaching 
of Avciroea. At that time evidently the position w«* 
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rhat Aristotle and the Arabic commentator generally 
n'ero regarded with suspicion save in the treatment of 
lope, the enc exception being Averroes, who ««> 
considered to be perfectly urthodo x. So strango a 
purvomoD uf (he facts mqU only In* due to Jewish 
influence. foT the Jews at Umt time were devoted 
Adherents of Avnrroes, 

When the friars began to take their place Ip the 
work of the universities we note two striking c hang e* ‘ 
(j.) the friars out loose entirely from the timid policy 
or conservatism imd begin to make free use of all ill* 
wui&ni Of Aristotle and q! Hie Ambits comment at on, 
and also make efforts to procure newer und more 
correct translations of the Aristotelian text from the 
original tlreefc ; under this leadership the universities 
gradually became more modem unci enterprising in 
their scientific work, though not without evidence 
of strong opposition in certain quarters. (ii.j As a 
natural corollary a more correct appreciation was 
made of the tendencies of tho several common- 
tetoni. 

The leader in these newerslndj oh was the Franciscan 
Alexander Bales (d. 1215), who was the first to make 
free use of Aristotle outside the logical Organon, 
ms £u»i»i<i, which wo* left unfinished and continued 
by the Franciscan William of Mclitoua, waa based on 
the &nfenca of L , (<ter Lombard, and servos as a 
commentary to it, Feior Lombard, however, had 
not quoted Aristotle at all, whilst. Alexander uses the 
metaphysical and scientific works, as well us the logic. 
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From ibid time forth the Franciscans begin to um the 
Arabic eoraraeuiatojre. 

Hie mote accurate study of Aristotle in medieval 
Hcholastidfim bey his with Albert us Magnus (12U0- 
1280), tiio Dominican friar who rind really perceived 
the importance of careful and critical versions of the 
text, and thus introduced a strictly scientific standard 
of method. He studied at Padua, a daughter uni¬ 
versity of Bologna, but became a Dominican in 1223. 
His method? were followed and developed by his 
pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), who arranged his 
work on the lines already indicated In Albertos' 
commentary on Aristotle’s FoWtc*, lines which 
became the raguIaUan method in Lutln scholastic 
writers, and he w:is at pains to get new translations 
mode directly from tho Greek, which w;w now freely 
accesai1.de ; a new translation direct from tho Greek 
whs made by (Villi;mi do Mcerhckn m the request of 
St. Thomas. But Micro 1# a significant change from 
the time when AJ bonus delivered Ida lectures : in tho 
work of Albert up the commentator chiefly used was 
I bn Sid&, but in that of St, Thomas there is a free use 
of A^erroe* (Ibn Ruskd), although St, Thomas 
shows that Ue is perfectly well aware of tho peculiar 
doctrines hold by this latter philosopher, and guards 
himself carefully from thorn* 

St. Thomas frequently enters into controversy 
with tin- Arabic commentntur*, arid especially attacks 
tho doctrines (i.) that there was a primal indefinite 
matter to which form »u> civen at creation fcf. 
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Sunima, lac t|(uw4. fit?, art. 2} i (ii.) that there were 
successive series of emanations, u due trine wh»«h 
hod now mummed an astrological character ; (tiL) 
iTiai the Agent intellect, wuj the intermediary in 
rreattotJ (cf. Summit- 1, 4.% 5) 17, I ; HO, 1); <iv.) 

that, creat ion ex nihtU> 1* itnpofttuble ; (v.| Hint I boro i* 
pot a special proTidonou ruling and direct ini; the 
world ; and fvL) roewt of alt, the doctrine of the 
unity of inreJlectfl, a doctrine which, aa hn shows, ia not 
to he found in Amt idle, Ah sunder of Aphradi'du.H, 
Avicenna, nr Glnzad, but ii n specuintivy theory of 
Avttrroes alntie, ;,t letut in l lie- form then becoming 
popular as pumpeychfem. Alt theae objection* were 
esson Holly the saim* as hud been already brought for¬ 
ward Hy the orthodox scholastic* of Islam, and un¬ 
doubtedly nl-OLtudi is tuujil in refuting them. 
According to st, Thomas, the doctrine of jmmp.-yehMiii 
is entirely subversive uf human personality and of 
the sepomlc individuality of tho ego, to which our 
iiwti eomuduuBnes- hfarn witness. God create* the 
soul fur each child as it is horn; it is no emanation, 
bid hue a separate and distinct personality. As » 
corollary he denies the Utisal or thinl ** union, 1 ' 
which involves the reitbsurptlon of the soul in its 
source. 

It ia worth noting that ^t. Thomas received his 
education Indore joining the Dominican order in the 
university of Naples, which hud been founded hy 
Frederick 11. and was u centre of intercut, irt the 
Arabic philosophers, and this probably goes far to 
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account [or LL more ;iecuru!.c appreciation uf tlmir 
teaching. 1'uquefiti min lily St. Thomas Aquinas 
must b» regarded m tin- prince «f the Latin to: hoi h utica, 
for it is he who first draws frtely upon met a physics 
and psychology and c<i-urdJnates them with theology 
—the psychological analysis given in the Aariirida 
tteuiidae of tin- Kutnlim is out) of lhi* ln*Hf products 
of tin* Latin scliohudir.—anil d«o lie was tlii> first to 
appremtc mnwrly I he difheulUes nf translation and 
inr,iht c-n ini accurate rendering as essential to an 
tenders tending of Aristotle, For the most port, us 
we have noted, the medieval srholars undervalued 
the translator’* task and were content with a hack 
interpreter, and saw jiu reason for applying them- 
selves to the study uf I he original test, a view in 
which the Arabic philosophem shared. Incidentally 
SL- Thomas was tin* fis-U who matt-:- free use of ail 
the Arabic common Li tor* and show's that ho is fully 
aware of their defect*. Undoubtedly he regarded 
A verruca us the best exponent of the Aristotelian 
text and the supreme muster in logic, but heretical 
in bis metaphysics and psychology. 

About 153 ft A vermes 1 teaching about the unity of 
intelligences wan suttU-iontly widespread at ihiris to 
induce Albertu“ to write ids treatise ** On the unity 
of the intellect against the Avertoisls,” n treatise 
which he afterwards inserted in his Sumnia. In 
certain pmpnsitibiH from A vermes were for 
oially condemned, Al this time his works were well 
know'll, and there was a distinct party at Paris winch 
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had adopted his views and which we may describe m a 
serai-.Tudaistio party. This time both Albertoa imd 
fit. Thorn a« published treatises against the doctrine 
of the unity of intelligences. 

Again in 1277 various A vermis t. theses were con¬ 
demned at, Paris, for the most pari emanating from 
the Franciscan a, who, as Bacon notes (opus Tort. 23), 
were -t to ug ly inclined towards A voitoio both at 
Paris and in England, a condition which prevailed 
Until the great Franciscan doctor Duns fcjeotw 
(d. 130?) took a definitely nntl-Avemiiat line, still, 
even in the- t4th century, when Arerrolsro was practi* 
cully dead at Paris, it still retained it* hold Amongst 
the Franciscans in the English “ nation. 1 * 

The Dominicans were less farcrarnbly disposed 
towards the Arabic writers, at lenat niter the time of 
Albertna, and show it much more rarefnl estimate of 
their work. This was no doubt due to the fact that 
they had a bouse of Arabta studios in Spain, and were 
actually engaged In controversy with the Muslims, 
As a rule a careful distinction is drawn, between 
AvbjTOcS the commentator, who is 1 rented with great 
respect as an exponent ut the tost of Aristotle, and 
Avenues the philosopher, who is regarded ns heretical. 
It acorns rtii though there wii u ilelihemle policy to 
BBcnre Aristotle by sacrificing the Arabic common! a- 
ters. Very characteristic of the work of the ] in mini- 
ftui» waa the Pugio Fidti adversujtt Afouro* ti Juttitw* 
of E&ytuund Hart ini, who lived in Aragon and Pro¬ 
vence ; be was familiar with Hebrew, and freely uses 
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Ihe Hebrew translations of [he Arabic philosophers. 
Hia argument* arc largely borrowed from al- 
flbaxali’a Dttirvotum uf th« PhifaropAtn, It ii 
curioui to note that, in hi? anxiety to defend Aristotle, 
he accuse* Averroes at borrowing the doctrine of the 
unity of intelligences from Plato, and in a dense 
there ra- an element of Imth in this, for the Avemrftt 
doctrine was ultimately derived from. iieo-PJatonic 
eourrea. Raytnmtd aluo oftes the medical teaching 
of Averroes at a date earlier than any Latin version, 
and here again above familiarity with the Hebrew 
tnnalatioua. 

John Baconthorp {d. the provincial of the 

English Carnulitei and u doctor" of the Carmelite 
order, tends to palliate the hereticuJ tendencies of 
AverTOM* leaching, end Tfw called by hi* contempor¬ 
aries “ the prince of Avfflrnista," a title which was 
apparently regarded sa a compliment. 

Amongst the August ininn friar* Gil*™ nf Rome in 
hi* it KrroribuM I’kiinXitphorum was an opponent of 
the teaching of Averrnea, especially attacking the 
doctrine of the unity of souls anti the union or ittiaal, 
hut Patti of Venice (d, 1420), of the same order, shows 
a tendency favourable to Aveneiim in his jimna 

The 13 th century had generally used I bn Sin* 
(Avicenna) u a wtnmeai at.or on Aristotle, but in 
the Hfh century the coneral tendency wo* to prefer 
Averroes, who wiu regarded n* the lending exponent 
of the Aristotelian teat even by those who disapproved 
hi# leaching. 

c 
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The University of Montpelier as a rentre of medical 
studies might be expected to use the Arabic authorities, 
but this university, though traditionally founded by 
Arabic physicians driven oui ui Spain, was rc-fonmled 
as a distinctly ecclesiastical in-' it titiun in the 13th 
century, and became (he home of Crock medical 
studies based on Galen and Hippocrates, though 
probably the earlier lexis in use were translated 
from the Arabic versions. To this more wholesome 
Greek character the university remained faithful, 
and there was always a tendency at Montpelier to 
regard the Arabic use of talismans and astrology in 
medicine a.; heretical. It was not until the beginning 
of the 14th century that the Arabic medical writers 
began to be used there at nil, tint! they remained in 
quite a secondary rank. In 1301 Aver roes' Canontt 
de meditinit lajcathi* was translated from the Hebrew, 
aud in 1340 we find that i. and tr. of the Canon* 
of Avicenna are Included in the nrtloini syllabus sot 
(or candidates for medical degrees, and from this 
time forward the lectures include courses on the Arabia 
physicians. In 156? the Arabic medical works were 
definitely struck off the list of books required for 
examination in the schools at. the petition of the 
students, hilt occasional lecture.-* on the Canons of 
Avicenna were given down to 1007, 

The real home of Avfirrots.ni was the University 
of Bologna, with its sister University of Padua, and 
from these two centres sin AvermL-.t influence spread 
over all tf.E. Italy, including Venice and Ferrara, 
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and *o rontinnt'd until the 17th ceoruiy, it waa a 
precursor of thu rationalism and miikliuich (eeJlng 
of the renascence, perbups assisted by Venetian 
contact with the East. At Bologna Amide influence 
was predominant in medicine; already in the later 
13th century the mcdiiMl course centres In thu fawn 
of Avicenna and Mil- medical Irtsatuu* of A verruca, 
with thu result that astrology become a regular 
subject „f study, find degree* were granted in It. 
Most of the physicians uf Bologna and Padtrn were 
astrologers, flin) were generally regarded as free 
thinkers and heretics. Bologna had at one lime 
enjoyed the favour of Frederick 11., oini ho had 
pre.sented the University with copies of thu Latin 
translations prepared by his ardor from Arabic and 
Greek. 

The ** Great Commentary” was firmly established 
at Padua, and in 1331 the Serrite friar Urbano do 
Bologna published a commentary on the commentary 
of A venues, which was printed in 1492 by order of 
the general of the .Services, But 11 is Gaetano of 
Tien a (d. 140 j], a canon of the cathedra) at Padua, 
who Is generally regarded as the founder of Paduan 
Averroistn. ETo was leal bold In his statement* 
than the Aligns!iniun Paul of Venice, hut still quite 
definitely ao Avorroist in his teaching as to the Agent 
Intellect and the unity of souls, etc. He scorns to 
have had a gro::? popularity, as many copies of his 
lectures survive. This Averrudafc cult in Padua held 
good through The grr-afvr part nf the 15th century. 
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Toward* the end of the century, however, the re¬ 
action begins, and corner Inuu iwn distinct himrres. 
(>n one side Pottiponat lectured at Padua on Mir 
dr anima, but interpret 1 il by Urn aid <*f Alexander 
of kphrodiajwr and discards Avurrous not ting forth 
his doctrines in the form or i^xey* instead of the time* 
honoured commentary on the Aristotelian text. 
From this time feire. U95) the finirnrutty »f Padua 
was divided inlo two factions, the A verroiaU and ihu 
Alexandrians. Pornponat wax nt the r-atne time a 
representative of mure distinctly rationalist theories, 
towards which the Italian mind was Mien tending 
It was not that Alexander wan man diQlcult to 
reconcile with the Christian faith thu ii A vermes, but 
that those whose scepticism va- inclined to he more 
freely expressed took advantage of these new 1 methods 
of interpret a lio ii to rive free vent to fheir awn 
opinions. Quite independent of these Alexandrian! 
were the biuimnisn proper* who objected most to the 
hartuirou* Laririiiy of tin* lext-look^ in general use, 
and especially to the terminology employed in the 
translations made from the Arabic commeiitaiom. 
Representative of ihesi? wui TLo minus, who about 
14P7 hepsn to lector* nl Padua no the Grech tirtt 
of Aristotle, and io trutU it very tersely a* a study of 
the Gref i* lanirungi* and literature. 

rhjlns' fdihal nmtroverxy at this time wa>i centred 
chiefly in the psychological pmbtfisu connected with 
the nature <if the *aul, nail esperirdly with iru separate 
existence and the prospects o( immortality. This 
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indeed wim perceived ro be a crucial problem of 
religion a ltd wiu> very keenly debated. In the early 
yearn of the Idth century thy coutrovurj'j become 
even more prominent, until the Lateral! Pound! of 
l, r i] 2 tried to clierk »oeh discus sum* and pulsed a 
u formal condemnation, which, however, was powerless 
to restrain the debates. It is to be noticed that these 
diatraseltms did not. ariBe from liny phito-pagan 
nit mule of the remuioencr. although they favoured 
that attitude, but from Llu> topics suggested by the 
jftudj of the Arabic philosophers in O. Italy, and 
hud their beginning in the problem mi to whether the 
foul at death could com m tic- an individual existence 
or wd reabsorbed in the source, the reservoir of 
life, whether Agent Intellect or universal soul. 

Officially the Uttivaniity of Padua continued to 
maintain a moderate Averroiaw. In 1172 the edUio 
princctps of Arerroes 1, l ummentariet-i wa* published 
»[ Padua. Then In 1405-T Niphu* produced a fuller 
anri more complete edition. Through the next half- 
century a series of essay*, dismission*, tit id analyses 
of Avenues were produced almost Continuously, 
and in 1552-3 appeared the great editiun of Avorrcea* 
commentaries, with uiar^iual notes by Zitnara. In 
the course of the tilth century,also, Padua produced a 
nuw translation of Averroo# from tho Hebrew. The 
ht-.i of the AvitroiHj .succession *a* Pa?sar Promomni 
(u. 1 (S31), who, however, din m.* strong leanings towards 
Alexandria imm, By this time I he study oi the 
Arabic philosopher, in Europe was confined to the 
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al writers .iad u> the mmtiicnfciiries of A vermes. 

Outside* Padua and Bologna Averroea retained his 
posit io;i li a I he principal exponent of Aristotle to the 
find of the 15th century In tha ordinances of 
Lolita XI, (Mi3) it la laid down that the mintort at 
Parts tire to teadi Anstetls, and to into m comuien- 
tariaa A vermes, Alhertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and similar writers Instead of William of Ockham and 
others of his school, which is no more than saving 
that the oJAcial attitude is to he realist and not 
nominalist. 

With the lflth century the etudy of the Arabia 
commentators on Aristotle fell into disrepute outside 
pLidua and its circle, hut for :» century more the Arable 
medical writers had a limited range of influence in 
the European universities. 

The actual Urn* of transmission in and after the 
15th century ley in the passage of the anti-ecdesiuHtJ* 
cal spirit developed in North Earn Italy under the 
Influence of the Arabic philosopher* to the Italian 
remuoence. The arrival of Greek scholars after the 
I4U of Constantinople and the resultant iutereet 
developed in archteological research diverted attention 
into a new direction, but tliie should not disguise the 
fact that the pro-Arabic dement In scholastic days 
was the direct parent of the philopngan dement In 
the renascence, at least in Southern Europe. In 
northern lands it watt the arcLteoIogical side which 
assumed greater Importance and was brought to 
hear upon theological subjects. 



CONCLUDING FAB AG BAP 9 

We have now traced the transmission of u par¬ 
ticular type of Hell enio tie culture through the Syrian 
Church, the Zortitusi I' huis of Persia, mid the pagans 
of Hamm to the Islamic comm unity, where ft was 
rather compromised by the patronage of those whom 
the official Muslim teachers decided to regard a# 
heretics. In spite of this censure it has left a very 
distinct and end an tin; impression on Muslim theology 
ami on popular beliefs* After a chequered career 
in the East 1L passed over to the Western Muslim 
oommunity in Spain, where It had a very specialised 
development, which finally made a deeper impression 
on Christian and Jewish thought than on that of the 
Muslims themselves, and attained it.- limd evolution 
in North-East Italy, whore, as an amt-eedeaiaatieil 
influence, it prepared the way for the Renascence. 
But this m ain line of development is not really the 
most important ; all along that line it wua branching 
off on one hide or another, and its richest fruits must 
he sought in these Hide issues, in the scholasticism 
which, in filam, in Judaism, and in Christianity, 
was a reaction from Its teaching, and in the medical, 
chemical, and other scientific studios of the Middle 
Ages, which largely owed their inspiration to its 
influence. It is the mosi romantic history of culture 
drift which is known to us in detail. 
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Yearn fmru tb>' death of (tl» Prophet Muhammad 
to the full of the Hawaii bid dynasty jii Spain. 


A.U. 

A.D, 

M 1'itLtM t£AH 
BBaifis. 

Leading went*. 

U 

032 

!d»r. 20 

d. ni Muhammad. 

12 

633 

„ 18 

(Abu Baltr Khalit. 

13 

634 

4*' 

It f 

Dinar Khalil. 

14 

635 

Feb. 20 


16 

636 

» u 


16 

637 

» 2 


1? 

638 

dim. 23 

Syria and Mesopotamia 

18 

630 

II 12 

[eonr]itei*d. 

10 

640 

.t 2 


20 

640 

Dee. 21 

Egypt conquordd. 

21 

641 

10 

Penti a conquered. 

22 

642 

No*. 3u 


23 

643 

,1 10 

Dibman Kiiaill. 

24 

644 

» 7 


28 

640 

Oot. 28 


26 

646 

„ 18 


27 

647 

» 7 


38 

016 

Sept. 85 


20 

640 

u 1+ 








A.H. 

36 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

61 

63 

63 

54 

66 

SB 
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A.D, Minus* yea* 

BEGINS. 


660 

Sept. 

4 

661 

Ailg. 

34 

652 

• t 

12 

003 

t* 

2 

654 

July 

22 

065 

n 

II 

650 

JUU6 

30 

«67 

kl 

L9 

658 

Pi 

9 

659 

May 

29 

660 

p* 

11 

001 

pi 

7 

062 

Apr. 

20 

663 

II 

16 

064 

IT 

4 

mb 

Maf- 

24 

666 

ii 

13 

667 


3 

668 

Feb. 

29 

609 

ti 

9 

670 

.fan. 

29 

671 

i* 

18 

072 

ii 

8 

672 

Dec. 

27 

073 

ft 

16 

874 

11 

6 

876 

Bov. 

25 


Lr.UUNC BVJLNT5. 


■All Khalif, 


Mq'ttffpi I. Khallf 

( Cm<*yynJ4. 


AI-fLuim died. (2nd 
jftuiuu.i 
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AH. A.D, MuSt.IM YEAH LEADING EVENTS. 


BEGINS, 


57 

670 

Nov* 

14 

58 

077 

it 

3 

69 

678 

Oct, 

23 

80 

678 

it 

13 

61 

680 

Tt 

1 

62 

681 

Sept, 

20 

63 

682 

it 

10 

64 

683 

Aug. 

3(1 

65 

631 

11 

18 

66 

685 

11 

8 

67 

666 

July 

23 

68 

687 

it 

18 

69 

686 

it 

6 

70 

689 

June 

25 

71 

690 

it 

15 

7a 

691 

ii 

4 

73 

692 

May 

23 

74 

693 

it 

13 

73 

694 

*t 

2 

70 

095 

Apr. 

21 

77 

696 

ii 

10 

78 

697 

Mar, 

30 

78 

698 

fl 

20 

80 

099 

11 

9 

81 

700 

Feb. 

26 

62 

701 

11 

15 

S3 

70S 

tt 

4 


Fad'd KhaUf, 

Karbela and d. of aJ- 
[Hu says. 
{ 4 lfuru?flft KhaUf. 
_1/ ii'utt iy'i II, Kb&Uf: 
Abdul-MalikKhiliS. 


i 
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A,H. A.D. Muslim yeah 
taasL 


84 

703 

Jan, 

24 

85 

704 

17 

14 

88 

705 

tl 

2 

8T 

705 

Dec* 

23 

88 

706 

H 

12 

88 

707 

” 

1 

00 

708 

Not, 

20 

01 

709 

ti 

9 

02 

710 

Oct- 

29 

93 

Til 

M 

19 

04 

712 


7 

95 

713 

Sept 

.20 

00 

714 

VI 

10 

97 

TIB 

n 

& 

98 

710 

Aug. 

. 23 

99 

717 

ft 

14 

100 

718 

II 

3 

SOI 

719 

July 24 

102 

720 


13 

103 

721 

tv 

1 

104 

722 

June 21 

105 

723 

tl 

10 

106 

724 

May 29 

107 

725 

fl 

19 

108 

726 

II 

8 

109 

727 

Apr. 28 

110 

728 

T4 

> 16 


z?» 

LEADING EYENT 3 . 

al-WtUd KlialiL 

Auloym&n Kltalif, 

CiTidr !/► Ebiilii. 

tazifll. KL«UI. 


Hiflliaro KhaJif. 
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A H> A,D. Mdsum veah [.lining events. 


BEGINS, 


HI 

729 

Apr, 

5 

112 

730 

.Mar. 

26 

US 

731 


13 

Ill 

732 

tf 

3 

US 

733 

Fth. 

21 

116 

734 

ri 

10 

117 

73* 

Tan. 

31 

US 

738 

if 

20 

119 

737 

It 

a 

m 

737 

Dgc. 

20 

121 

733 

fr 

19 

122 

730 

if 

7 

m 

710 

Nov* 

20 

124 

741 

tf 

15 

13* 

742 

If 

i 

126 

713 

Oct. 

25 

127 

744 

ii 

15 

123 

745 

n 

3 

129 

746 

Kept, 

22 

130 

717 

IV 

11 

131 

743 

Aug. 

:il 

132 

749 

II 

20 

133 

750 

1* 

0 

1.34 

751 

July 

30 

135 

702 

ti. 

IS 

136 

753 


7 


AMVaUd H. Khalil. 
Vagiti III.—J bra him 

K tialifa. 

Marwan II. Khalil, 


Edilof I'rnnyyad liyn.— 

I Ae^uffah Khalil. 


Al-Mamur Khalil. 





A.H. 

137 

13ft 

13® 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

14ft 

lift 

HT 

lift 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

15ft 

157 

158 

15ft 

160 

101 

162 

163 
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301 

A.D. Muslim year Ijuui^c events. 

BEGINS. 


754 

June 

27 

755 

II 

16 

75ft 

H 

6 

757 

May 

25 

75ft 

?f 

14 

75& 


4 

700 

Apr. 

22 

761 

If 

11 

762 

tp 

1 

763 

Mtur, 

21 

764 

ti 

to 

765 

Feb, 

27 

766 

tf 

1ft 

767 

li 

4 

76ft 

Jan 

2ft 

769 

i# 

14 

no 

n 

4 

770 

Dec. 

24 

771 

1* 

13 

772 

ft 

2 

773 

If CUT 

. 21 

774 

IT 

11 

775 

Oct. 

31 

776 

IP 

19 

777 

If 

9 

778 

Sept. 28 

779 

If 

17 


Cnutyyail* established 
[at CordoYm. 
Ibu al-Muquifrr tilled. 


Baghdad founded. 


T in am Ja'far iU-dtdiq 
[died. 


AlMihdi Khalil. 




XI 

A. If. 

ARABIC THOUGHT IN HISTORY 

A *11. tea* Leading events. 

BEGINS. 

164 

780 

Sept, 

a 


m 

781 

An#. 

26 


iflfl 

783 

1* 

is 


tar 

783 

II 

5 


168 

784 

J'olj 

34 


169 

785 

It 

14 

Al-Uadi Khallf. 

no 

788 

II 

3 

il union r- Rush id 

m 

787 

June 

23 

[Khuljf. 

173 

783 

n 

11 

{Idrialdn osUb. La 

173 

789 

May 

31 

[llurDoao.) 

174 

790 

ii 

20 


175 

791 

if 

10 


176 

792 

Apr. 

23 


177 

793 

II 

16 


178 

794 

II 

1 


170 

795 

Mor. 

27 


186 

790 

» 

16 


13! 

197 

If 

5 


182 

798 

F*b. 

22 


183 

799 

« 

12 


184 

800 

it 

1 


185 

801 

Jim. 

20 


186 

802 

it 

10 


18“ 

803 

Dm, 

30 

Full of the Barmecide*. 

188 

803 

n 

20 


186 

804 

#1 

8 


190 

805 

Hot. 

27 




CHRONOLOGICAL table 


m 


All. 

A.D. 

Mcsum TEAS 
S£OIN». 

Leading svtKrf. 

101 

soe 

Nti*. IT 


192 

eot 

« 6 


m 

80S 

Uel. 25 

Ai- Axojjj pTiniiL 

101 

80® 

m 13 


105 

810 

.t * 


100 

811 

Sept. 23 


107 

812 

» 12 


100 

813 

H * 

AMl&'mtin Rhaiif. 

100 

814 

Aug. 22 


300 

815 

* 11 


201 

818 

July 30 


903 

617 

h 23 


203 

B18 

.. • 


301 

819 

June 28 

A^h Sliul-i died. 

205 

620 

„ 17 


300 

621 

r, « 


sot 

622 

Majr 27 


SOS 

823 

* i« 


200 

824 

„ * 


210 

825 

Apr. 24 


211 

820 

„ 13 


212 

827 

rt 2 

Liters ilisit Qur'an wa* 

fit 

828 

Mur. 23 

[created. 

914 

829 

» U 


215 

830 

Fnt>. 28 


215 

831 

* 18 


SIT 

632 

„ T 

liaj't d-rntma founded 





30* 

A.H. 

318 

319 

320 

331 

222 

223 

234 

325 

236 

234 

228 

•m 

230 

231 

233 

233 

234 

335 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

342 

343 


AftABK TMQVCm l.S HISTOKV 


AJl. VJcsum VF_\» Lead i.s r> fivtsis 

W*G1N3. 


833 

Jim- 

27 

834 

» 

16 

836 


5 

835 

Dec, 

26 

838 

II 

14 

837 

41 

3 

838 

Not, 

23 

639 

f* 

13 

840 

OH. 

31 

341 

IT 

31 

342 

II 

10 

843 

Sept, 

,30 

344 

IT 

13 

345 

T» 

7 

846 

Aug. 

28 

347 

II 

17 

348 

if 

5 

349 

July 

20 

850 

H 

15 

851 

ii 

5 

853 

JiiM 

23 

#53 

it 

13 

854 

41 

3 

855 

M#y 

32 

356 

i* 

10 

857 

Apr. 

30 


Al-WtuiOtt Kholtf. 

[tirtluuW* reaction. 

{('apiul removed t« 

(.Sniiiarru.i 


Aha Hodhay l died. 
Al-Wksiq Kliiilil. 


\n KnTT.inM ilicd. 

AhMutawakltll K!u* if 




AH. 

244 

245 

240 

247 

243 

240 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

250 

257 

253 

252 

286 

201 

203 

203 

204 

265 

260 

207 

203 

200 
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acs 


A.D. Mi.’SList teaf Leading events, 
BEmja. 


659 

Apr. 10 


859 

* * 


800 

Mar. 28 


301 

» 1? 

Al-Mtmtasir Khalil, 

362 

,t 7 

Al'Muata’ia Khalil. 

803 

Feb. 24 


804 

„ 13 


865 

„ 3 


806 

Jan. 22 

AM£u l t&XJ Khalil. 

867 

M U 


363 

Jan. 1 


808 

Dec. 20 

AJ-Muht&dl Khalil. 

809 

it 0 

Al’Mu'tanud Khalil 

370 

Nov. 20 

[re lam a to Baghdad. 
Al-Bothari died. 

871 

n 18 


372 

» 7 


B73 

Oet. 27 

(tire) al* Kindi died. 

074 

„ » 


876 

* 


870 

Sept. 24 


877 

„ U 


378 

ft 3 


870 

Aug. 23 


SSn> 1 

880 

H 13 


881 

» 1 


882 

July 21 

W 




30* 

A.H. 

370 

371 

272 

273 

271 

275 

276 

277 

278 

270 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

288 

287 

288 

239 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

200 

290 
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A.D, Muslim veah Lmdincs events, 

tRCiKS. 


883 

July 

11 

884 

June 

29 

835 

11 

18 

886 

If 

6 

887 

May 

28 

888 

Tt 

16 

880 

« 

< 

890 

Apr. 

35 

891 

it 

15 

892 


3 

S93 

Mar. 

23 

891 

ft 

13 

895 

If 

2 

806 

Feb. 

10 

807 

r» 

8 

908 

Jan, 

28 

899 

ft 

17 

900 

ii 

7 

fir3 

900 

Due. 

26 

001 

11 

16 

002 

II 

ft 

903 

Bov- 

24 

0U4 

if 

13 

905 

tf 

2 

906 

Oct. 

22 

9U7 

if 

12 

008 

S«pt 

.30 


Mu-Ud d Khalil. 


Al-Muktafi Khalil 


Al Muqtudir Khalil. 
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307 


.4.11. A.D. Mubum year 
begins. 


2117 

009 

Sept. 

20 

298 

010 

i* 

0 

290 

Oil 

Aug. 

28 

,1U0 

912 

It 

19 

301 

013 

II 

7 

202 

Oil 

July 

27 

302 

0t5 

it 

IT 

304 

916 


5 

305 

017 

June 

34 

306 

018 

if 

14 

307 

919 

Sr 

3 

30ft 

920 

May 

2-1 

309 

921 


13 

310 

922 

n 

1 

3U 

023 

Apr. 

21 

312 

924 

St 

0 

313 

025 

Mar. 

29 

314 

92U 

ft 

10 

318 

927 

n 

8 

310 

928 

Feb. 

25 

317 

020 

it 

14 

318 

930 


3 

310 

931 

•Tan. 

24 

320 

032 

if 

13 

321 

933 

tf 

1 

322 

933 

Dee. 

, 23 

323 

934 

It 

LI 


Leading events. 


Fatimile Shullf ut 

'[K-nirawau. 

AUAah’uri prf>f<M»e> 

[orthodoxy. 


AJ-QitUlr Khalit. 

ai-'R&ti Khalit, 
a l-Mat arid t d. 
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AH. A.-D. Ml-sliw vear Lead^c events. 


BEGINS, 


324 

03G 

JfOT, 

30 

325 

936 

if 

10 

326 

037 

it 

8 

32? 

938 

Oct. 

23 

328 

630 

if 

IS 

329 

940 

it 

6 

330 

941 

Sspt, 

26 

331 

942 

if 

15 

332 

943 

If 

4 

333 

944 

Aug* 

24 

334 

945 

ft 

13 

335 

940 

n 

3 

336 

947 

July 

23 

33? 

948 

fi 

11 

338 

949 

If 

1 

S39 

050 

June 

20 

340 

951 

t> 

0 

341 

952 

May 

29 

342 

953 

ii 

18 

343 

S54 

ft 

7 

344 

955 

Apr, 

27 

345 

956 

H 

15 

346 

957 

H 

4 

34? 

058 

Mar. 

25 

348 

959 

M 

14 

340 

960 

Tl 

3 

350 

981 

Fob. 

29 


Bu way hide soke Bagh- 

[dad. 


lU'Muttuql Khalil. 


al-Mustakfi Khalil- 
A1 Muti* Khalil. 


al-Farabi d. 
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30 * 


AH. A.D, Muslim tear 

begins. 


351 

963 

Feb, 

9 

353 

903 

Jan. 

30 

353 

964 

M 

19 

354 

965 


T 

355 

966 

Dee. 

28 

358 

966 

If 

17 

357 

967 

fl 

7 

358 

908 

Not- 

25 

359 

909 

in 

14 

36 0 

979 

ii 

4 

301 

971 

OcL 

24 

363 

972 

it 

12 

S63 

973 

ti 

2 

301 

9T4 

Sept, 

.31 

365 

975 

if 

10 

300 

976 

Aug, 

30 

367 

97 T 

ff 

19 

368 

978 

ii 

9 

309 

979 

July 

£0 

370 

980 

ft 

17 

377 

981 

fi 

T 

373 

982 

June 

: £6 

373 

933 

it 

15 

374 

984 

if 

4 

375 

935 

May 

2i 

370 

930 

it 

13 

377 

987 

M 

3 


Leas inc events. 


FaLimites In Egypt: 

[Cairo founded. 


At-T ai‘ KhaJif. 
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A-LI, A.n MU9UM year 

BBGDffi. 


“re- .• 

378 

638 

Apr. 

31 

378 

939 

i* 

U 

380 

880 

Mar. 

31 

381 

991 

II 

20 

383 

993 

It 

9 

383 

893 

Feb. 

26 

381 

994 

?t 

16 

385 

993 

t* 

$ 

386 

998 

Jan* 

23 

387 

98? 


14 

388 

993 

ti 

3 

388 

999 


23 

330 

089 

M 

13 

331 

1009 

11 

1 

382 

1001 

Kov. 

20 

383 

1003 

11 

10 

381 

1003 

Ovt. 

SO 

386 

1004 

ii 

18 

390 

1005 

■ 

ii 

8 

39? 

109(5 

sept 

.3? 

398 

100" 

ti 

17 

300 

lOOfl 

tf 

B 

409 

1009 

> 

= 

to 

. 23 

401 

1010 

it 

15 

m 

ton 

tt 

4 

403 

1013 

July 

23 

404 

1013 


13 


1 HEADING INVENTS. 


AhQadir Khalil. 


His* 1 of Mahmud of 

(Obaiui. 
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A.H, A*D, MratlM VEiR Leatiino Krons. 

WIMBfi. 


405 

1014 

.Inly 2 

400 

ms 

June 21 

407 

1010 

» 10 

403 

1017 

May 30 

400 

1018 

•t 30 

410 

1010 

o 

411 

1020 

Apr. 27 

412 

1021 

» If 

413 

1022 

it • 

414 

1023 

Mar. 26 

415 

1024 


410 

1025 

» * 

4 IT 

1020 

Fob. 22 

416 

1027 

» U 

419 

1028 

Jan. 31 

420 

1020 

„ an 

421 

1030 

n ® 

422 

1030 

Dee. 20 

123 

1031 

n 10 

424 

1032 

„ 1 

425 

1033 

N T ov. 26 

420 

1034 

„ 16 

427 

1035 

■> & 

426 

1030 

net. 2 r> 

420 

1037 

» « 

430 

1038 

t. 3 

431 

1039 

Sept. 23 


Al-Qa r im IThiiltf. 


Ibn 3inu (AvksaniUk) d. 







312 
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A,H. A.D. Muslim yuab LtAcrKc events. 

WAINS' 


432 

1040 

Sept. 11 

433 

1041 

Aug. 31 

434 

1042 

FI 

21 

435 

1043 

Fl 

ID 

433 

1044 

July 29 

437 

1045 

Fl 

19 

436 

1046 

ft 

8 

439 

1047 

JllUO 

26 

449 

1046 

Ft 

16 

441 

1049 

Ft 

6 

442 

103(1 

May 

26 

443 

1031 

Fl 

15 

444 

1052 

II 

3 

446 

1053 

Apr. 

23 

440 

1034 

PI 

13 

447 

1035 

Fl 

2 

449 

1056 

Mar. 

21 
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